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ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Dobler & Mudge 
BOSTON—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company 

The Paper Mills Company 
CINCINNATI—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLEVELAND—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
DES MOINES—Pratt Paper Company 
DETROIT—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company 
HARRISBURG—Johnston Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY—Benedict Paper Company 
LOS ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company 
MILWAUKEE—E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
NASHVILLE—Clements Paper Company 
NEWARK-~—J. E. Linde Paper Company 





Systems Bond 


Itis a mistake to think printing 
qualities must be sacrificed to 
obtain strength and crackle in 
a bond paper. Prove it your- 


self—on Systems Bond 


Systems Bond Distributors 


NEW HAVEN—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
NEW YORK-—]J.E. Linde Paper Company 

Miller & Wright Paper Company 
OMAHA—Carpenter Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung €& Company 

Riegel & Company, Inc. 

PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
PORTLAND, ME.—C. H. Robinson Company 
PORTLAND, ORE—Blake, McFall Company 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS—Irwin Paper Company 
RICHMOND— Virginia Paper Company 
ROCHESTER—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt @ Towne 
SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Paper House of N. E. 
ST. LOUIS—Beacon Paper Company 
ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
WASHINGTON—Virginia Paper Company 
WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A, + Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York—South America, Mexico and West Indies 





. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London—England and Continental Europe 
J. L. N. Smythe, Philadelphia—Australasia and New Zealand 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I.—Japan, China and Philippine Islands 


ENVELOPES—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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HICKOK 


Automatic Paper Feeder 


When you purchase a Hickok Feeder you derive much 
more profit than we do. We get our profit from a 
machine, while your profit extends over a long term 
of years. Before buying a feeder, look over all makes 
carefully—you will then decide on a HICKOK. 


Write for prices and circular of names and letiers 
of satisfied users. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 
Paper Ruling Machines, Ruling Pens and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
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_ | CARMICHAEL 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


| RELIEF 
_ " BLANKETS 


tlente, Georgia 


Gentiemen: (Patented) 


For more tham a year we have had in use on 
@1l of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 


able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Pre bei Cylinder Presses 


ovine or abbas + 1n Lad agi certainty that the Pl 
nkets on the presses has saved the t 

smashing of many @ plate which would have ehomenee ar a en resses 
the original hard oacking had been in use. 

The only pessible objection to the blanket 
which we can see is that it takes up so much room‘on otar resses 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
mot using the blankets, and we will continue to use 


thon “ansvo foe) certain iey are « Giatinct help and or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
5: eine tannins iene time, and a decided decrease in wear 
Retat at tartan, on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


Write for booklet and price list. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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HOME OF THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


British Printers Modernize 


Hamilton designs have been adopted by many of the fore- 
most printers of England and now the “Amalgamated Press,” of 
London, join the procession with what is probably the largest order 
for modern composing-room equipment ever placed by a private 
concern. This proves conclusively that progressive printers every- 
where, always eager to adopt anything that will make their plant 
more efficient, are thinking along modern lines and when they finally 
decide to act invariably select goods of Hamilton manufacture. It’s 
wonderful to know that the more than 40 years of thought and labor 
we have put into the development of this extremely technical line 
of manufacture has not been barren of results and justifies our claim 
that Hamilton designs are “standard the world over.” The order 
was sold by our London agents, the Baker Sales Co., 23 Farringdon 
Ave., E. C. 4, who are doing a wonderful work among the printers 


of the British Isles. 


Illustration at top of page is of the Hamilton plant at Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, where probably more than 85 per cent of the world’s 
output of modern composing room furniture is manufactured. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods Are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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Salesmen Wanted 


nina of the expansion in our busi- 
ness and the large number of inquiries 
received, we need several good men for our 
Sales Department. The men we employ 
should have the following qualifications: 


1 Good personal appearance. 
2 Good education and good business ability. 


3 Must be practical printer and must have had 
extensive slug-casting machine experience 
both as machinist and operator in the 
immediate past. 

4 Ability to carry out instructions and still use 
personal initiative. 

5 Willingness to travel and be away from home 
several weeks at a time. 


6 Applicants should be between the ages of 
thirty and forty-five. 


If you want such a position and are qualified to hold it, 


we shall be pleased to hear from you. All applications 
held in strict confidence and all will be answered. 


Address 
Department G 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 
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$1000 Can Buy 
Nothing Better — 





























Regardless of how much you pay you can’t buy any- 
thing better for lining up and registering forms. This 
is the only device which places a ““T-Square” on the 
heads and backs of all pages on the form and leaves 
all “‘T-Squares” in position while the form is being 
lined up. Every stoneman who has seen it endorses the 


Rouse Lining and 
Registering System 


$100 


Up to $160— 
depending 
on size. 


Ask Any Reputable 
Supply House 


For the first time in the history of printing a high grade 
Lining and Registering device has been made to sell 
for $100. This device created a sensation at the Boston 
Graphic Arts Exposition. Consult your nearest Printers’ 
Supply Dealer for complete information regarding the 
Rouse Lining and Registering System, 


or write direct to 


H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 Ward Street, CHICAGO 
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Plate Mounting Equipment 
For Every Kind of Flat Bed Printing 








absolute permanency of plate position; the quick registering of plates; the extremely narrow margins; 

the possibility of placing a hook wherever needed; the absence of trenches beneath the plates, which 
weaken them and make interlaying impracticable; the convenience of pica line calculation for imposing the 
plates in perfect alignment; the unlimited interchangeability of blocks, so that pages, lines or lone figures in type 
may be inserted in any portion of the form and locked as securely as if an all-type form; the adaptability to any 
size plate set at any angle desired, and instantly registered; the perfect lock-up of blocks; their flat bearing on 
the press bed; their unchangeableness; their impression resiliency and the clearness of print it yields; the artist- 
proof impression that may be obtained by proper overlaying and underlaying and the light wear on plates, make 
the Challenge Sectional Blocks and Register Hooks answer fully every requirement of the most exacting printer. 


Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment 


has solved the plate-mounting problems of many perplexed printers, big and little, and is the 
equipment you will eventually adopt, whether you do Commercial Work, Book and Magazine Work, Cata- 
logs, Booklets, Fine Color and Register Work, Labels, Folding Box Cartons, or other specialty printing. 


Te perfect adaptability of sectional blocks and register hooks to every sort of flat bed printing; the 


The “Expansion” Plate-Mounting System Challenge Four-Section Register Blocks 
For Register and Book Work With Built-in Art Register Hooks 


The “Simplex”? Block System Challenge Electro. and Stereo. Blocks 


For Book and Magazine Work The Popular and Best One-Piece Block 


Wilson Adjustable Patent Iron Blocks Challenge Cast Iron Newspaper Base 


For Catalog and one Color Work Made in all Standard Column Sizes 


Kelly Press Plate- Mounting Equipment Challenge Cast Iron Stereotype Bases 


Especially Designed for the Kelly Press In Labor-Saving Fonts and Sort Sizes 


SPECIAL BLOCKS FOR SPECIAL USES MADE TO ORDER 





PUT YOUR PLATE-MOUNTING PROBLEMS UP TO US—WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


The Challenge Machinery Co. Sian) Ben.ict, 


>: 
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Why You Can’t Afford Not 





Ath OF A SERIES OF Facts AND Proors —Watch for them and learn the difference between this mod- 
ern all around utility machine and the old ways of doing sawing, trimming, mitering, routing, etc. 











Vo 
Pee 


Comps, ry, 


The Finest and Fastest Jig Saw 


made. The TRIMOSAW saws lines so straight 
and true that practically perfect inside mortises 








(large or small) can be made without broaching 
and in much less time than by any other method, Trimosaw comes complete-——- No Extra 
either hand or machine. The Jig Saw Blade is Attachments 

supported by substantial roller guide, preventing 
back or side movement. Air pump blows dust 
from lines while sawing. The work remains firmly 
on table, leaving both hands free for guiding. 


to buy later, and by complete we mean including all 
gauges, etc., required for standard operations—plus 


Any Angle Gauge (isnotandcannot Register Gauge 

be had with any other machine) “See Thru’ Guard 
Right Hand Miter Vise 12-Point Attachment 
Electric Lighting Fixture complete 
Micrometer Point Measure Gauge—capacity, 85 picas. 


al 


* 
if 


ILL 


MAKERS OF 7 GRADE SAWING MACHINERY| 
SINCE 1881 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 





Raising Saw 
**Quick as a Wink’’ 


REPRESENTATIVES 


eters ayeibsd eetaiemcuas ae 7-11 Water St. MINNEAPOLIS. ...Printers Supply Co 306 S. Sixth St. 
S42 S. Dearborn St. SAN F on ANCISCO.. = HU GOIN WON oa ic c.cisin tiaras cinisiewe's 151 Minna St. 
3 E. Hayward St. OMAH m. B. Benson & Co.............312 S. Twelfth St. 
f s. +4 Greenbush St. PHIL: ADELPHIA ey W. Hartnett Co. 1010 Race St. 
CINCINNATI.. Thos, Om nedy Co ..337 Main St, CANAD Aira ic 5 ccc0:s Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd..Toronto, Montreal, 
ENGLAND, Walkee Brothers, ‘Inc., London, E.C.4 AUSTRALIA, F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney Winnipeg, Regina 
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Producing, Printing, 
Paying, Profits 








Printin3, that pays must 
possess certain outstand- 
ing, features. 


Like the engraver’s proof, 
it must absorb attention 
and create favorable com- 
ment. 








Impressional strength and 
distribution of ink play 
an important part in ob- 
taining, best results. 








Observe the product of 
“Colt’s Armory” and 
“Laureate” presses. 


Compare it with others. 








Act on the comparison. 








John Thomson Press and Manufacturin?, Company 


253 Broadway, New York City 604 Fisher Building, Chicago 
Factory: Long Island City 
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‘Jhe Worlds Largest Manufacturers of 
Fligh Grade Printing Papers are back of 
The Mill Price 
List Grades 


“The West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Co. 
operate the most 
modern Pulp and 
Paper Machinery 


© The Westvaco distributors listed on the 
next page are equipped to render 
the maximum warehouse service on 


all items given in HeAMill Price List? 





The Mill Price List 


Distributors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers | 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Atlanta . 


Augusta, Me. 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati . 
Cleveland 
Dallas 

Des Moines 
Detroit . 
El Paso . 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee . 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York . 
Omaha. . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh . 


Providence . 


Richmond, Va. 


Rochester 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Washington, D. C. 


York, Pa. 


GSO 


. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Bradley-Reese Company 

. . Graham Paper Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 

The E. A. Bouer Company 
Graham Paper Company 

: Graham Paper Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 
. Graham Paper Company 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 

; . Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 
. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 

. Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


. Graham Paper Company 
. Graham Paper Company 
. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 

















WHY the INTERTYPE JS 
17th Reason “The Better Machine” 


This is the twelfth of a series of practical talks on Intertype features. More will follow. Watch for them! 











Split Magazine 
Changes i” 
Seven Seconds 


Small fonts of matrix faces, 
especially the larger Inter- 
type sizes up to full width 
36-point bold and 60-point 
bold condensed, can be 
stored in Intertype Split 
Magazines and used very 
profitably for job and display 
ad composition. 

The cost of such Intertype equip- 
ment is moderate, and it saves 


many hours of expensive hand 
composition. 





Let us explain in detail how this 
and other Intertype Features 
cut your composition costs. 


1 
| Mm 


nie 


(wu 
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lt 


| 


| 
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General Offices, 807 Terminal Building, BRooKLyYn, N. Y. 


550 Rand McNally Building, Cu1caco 560-C Howard Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
303 Glaslyn Building, MemPuis Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


British Branch, INTERTYPE LIMITED, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, London WC 1 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 


























Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 





Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmer 


No. 1 to trim books from 
Made in two sizes. | 5x7 to gx12. 
No. 2 to trim books from 
7xg to 12x16. 


PATENTED 


Both machines are quickly adjustable to any intermediate size, using the regular half-inch 
cutting stick. It shears from the back of the book and does clean, accurate work up to a 
speed of 24 packages per minute 4% inches or less in height. 


Nothing in trimmers has ever been made to compare with it. They are in use in a number of 
the largest catalogue and magazine printing houses in the country. If you have work suitable 
for it you can not afford to be without it. We will be glad to send any further information. 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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you install a Cleveland Folding Machine in 
your plant you are helping to place your 
business on a basis that will make it pos- 
sible for you to meet competition. 

A Cleveland will enable you to turn out 
work faster and to do a better job of fold- 
ing at the lowest possible cost. You will 
be able to supply your customers with a 
better service than you have been able to 
give them in the past. You will also be 
able to increase your profits because the 
Cleveland will do any folding job at a lower 
figure than is possible by any other means. 

It will accommodate anything from a 4- 
page envelope stuffer to a 32-page booklet 
and take sheets from 4x7 to 26x58 inches. 
This covers practically all the folding work 
done in the average printing plant. 

On a Cleveland you can make a total of 
210 different folds—or 156 more than are 
made on all the folding machines on the 
market. It supplies you with a more flexible 
and efficient working unit than you can 
obtain from any other folding method. 

Leading printers all over the United 
States have added the Cleveland to their 
plant equipment. 

Our catalogue gives full particulars. 
Write for a copy now. 


| 


Old Fashioned Methods 


are a Lax on Your 
Business 


If your means of production are not of the modern kind, vou are 
levying a tax upon the profits of your business. 

If you can make a profit of only 5% where you should be making 
one of 15% or 20%, you are paying to inefhiciency a ransom of 10% 
or 15% on all work you handle. 

When you have to lower your price to a point where profits practi- 
cally vanish because of the competition of better equipped printers, you 
are gradually either being squeezed out of the field or being forced into 
a position of continuous economic subjection. 

No business can make headway if its means of production are not 
equal to the needs of its clients or its cost of production higher than 
that of its competitors. Neither can it survive if its profits are con- 
stantly dwindling because of the toll imposed by its more up-to-date 
competitor. 

Sticking to old fashioned methods does not save you money. 
Rather does it prove to be an added burden—an expensive tax—which 
your business has to bear. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine is an 
essential part of the equipment of the up- 
to-date printing plant. It lowers production 
costs and increases working capacity. 





























[He [ jeveranofsjoine Macuine[o 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street 
PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 


Represented by Printers Machinery-Supply Co., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, California; American Type Founders 
Co., Portland, Oregon; Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 





Seattle, Washington 





BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in 

Canada, New Foundland, and all countries in the Eastern 

Hemisphere is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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ROYAL 


Installed This 
Precision Proof Press 


One Year Ago 


Sufficient time has elapsed, therefore, to justify the 
announcement that this machine now occupies a per- 
manent place in our plant among our instruments of 
precision. Through its use Royal customers are given 
just this much additional assurance of the absolute uni- 
formity of our finished plates. 


To sell ourselves our own product and to be infi- 
nitely more critical than any customer could be of 
technical flaws, is to guarantee a satisfactory proving 
performance where proving counts most—omr the 
presses of our customers. 


To buy Royal Electrotypes, then, is merely to put 
the experimental proving up to us, accepting for your- 
self only the profitable proving —the actual printing — 
from pre-tested duplicates which the reputation of this 
company guarantees you on every class of work. 


Royal Electrotype Company 


624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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| Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys | 








The Economical, One-Piece, General Purpose Galley 






Always Specified by 
Galley-Wise 
Printers 
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PATENTED 







Noted for their Accuracy, Smoothness, 
Rigidity, Lightness and Great Durability 






No Chance for Sides to Scratch or Damage Rules orType 






























Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys are moulded into shape, each from a single 
piece of specially made and selected cold-rolled steel. They have reinforced electric-welded 
corners, square and smooth inside, and have a beaded edge of metal extending around bottom, 
which gives them extra strength and rigidity. This construction permits type matter to stand 
squarely on its feet, also provides drainage channels, which, leading to drainage holes in the 
corner, carry off all cleaning fluid, insuring freedom from rust and corrosion. The beaded 
edge is so designed that it does not leave a space for small type to lodge in and does not 
detract from perpendicular sides which keep the type squarely on its feet. 





















As an all-purpose job galley, for book, magazine and catalog work, tabular matter and all 
other forms necessitating clean, accurate proofing—as a newspaper galley, for linotype work, 
in the ad alley, in make-up, in the mailing department—as a storage galley in connection 
with any of the modern storage cabinet systems—the one-piece Challenge Pressed Steel Galley 
fills every requirement at an exceptionally low cost. They are made in all standard job, news 
and mailing sizes. Special sizes made to order promptly. 

























Sold by all Dealers in Printers’ Supplies —Be sure to specify “Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys” 









MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Mid. by THE CHALLENGE allenge Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


MACHINERY COMPANY \Seatiogie mst ne 
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461 Eighth Avenue 
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What does this mean to you? 





What would it mean to you to be free 
from ink troubles—to forget there ever 
was such a thing as picking or mottling, 
excessive tack, crystallization, etc.—to 
know that your presses would not be held 
up because your ink refused to work sat- 
isfactorily—to be sure of making the 
profit you figured on? 


What would it mean to you to be able 
to reduce offset and slipsheeting to a 
minimum-—to insure perfect register and 
overlapping in process work—to prevent 
your rollers from overheating and run- 
ning down—toturn out better and cleaner 
printing at a lower cost? 


What would it mean to you to know 
that, whatever the weather conditions or 
the temperature of the pressroom—what- 
ever the finish of the paper stock or the 
amount of moisture it contains, you could 
easily adjust your ink to meet the condi- 
tions that prevail, and be assured of 
perfect results? 


There is only one answer to these three 
questions—-Bigger Profits. There is only 
one way to be sure of solving them and 


arriving at the correct answer, and that is 
to use Reducol. 


Reducol is insurance against ink trou- 
bles. The premiums on the Reducol 
policy are very low, the dividends excep- 
tionally high. Reducol adjusts the ink to 
meet changing weather conditions, the 
varying temperature of pressrooms and 
the many grades and variations in the 
finish of paper stock. It softens the ink 
by breaking up the pigment, thus im- 
proving the distribution and giving you 
more impressions per pound of ink. 


If you are anxious to eliminate ink 
troubles next year—if you want to cut 
your costs and make bigger profits—just 
give Reducol a thorough trial. Order a 
trial shipment, 5 or 10 pounds. Put it 
to any test you care to. Find out for 
yourself why it is that most of the leading 
printers, lithographers and box and bag 
manufacturersinthecountry use Reducol, 
and wouldn’t be without it. 


You are to be the judge—and if you 
say it isn’t satisfactory, our charge will 
be cancelled without a question. 








INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. I-12, 135 SOUTH EAST STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Hoops, Ltd. 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35/37 Banner St., London, E. C. I. 
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90% Less Furniture—No Quoins 


(KARL PATENT) 


Adjustable Steel Chases and Lock-Ups 


A Labor-Saving Solution to the Locking-Up Problem 


r VEVEQEEVEUUCUTETECEPE UREN TUT weer e emmy 





Modern and practical. 
Acclaimed by all users 
as a remarkable aid to 
efficiency in the com- 
posing room. The illus- 
trations show two of 
various sizes of forms 
locked in our 12 x 18 
Adjustable Chase. 














SIZES 
8x12, IOX15, 12x 18, 
1414X 22 — 
’ 

Here’s the Proof ORDER A SET TO-DAY ___Don’t Pass It By 
we per cent of furniture and all quoins are i ing ay, 
eliminated. re ah aoe ere 
2—While the four bars of an, ordinary chase are Manufactured by AR anything in from four sides. No force 
forced away from form when locked with quoins, ° ° ‘ é . ‘ 
this device draws the bars inward, with equal The American Adjustable Chase Co. gy apt gaa adjustments of inner 
pressure from all sides. e 1 press. 
3—Added resistance, when under strain, given to TORRINGTON, CONN. ie rap a se coe 


the longer lengths of horizontal bars because of a ig SI 
New York Office, 112 West 42d Street 10—Outer chase remains in press always. 


slight inward bend in such bars. 
























VANDERCOOK 
Rigid Bed Composing Room Presses 


In use where Quality and Speed in taking 
proofs are most needed 


PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION 


Rigid, immovable bed. 

The moving parts are the lightest parts. 
Minimum floor space required. 
Automatic Inking. 

Large ink plates and no fountain. 

Double acting vibrator and parallel riders. 
Under feed. 

“Safety Grippers.” 

Accessibility and simplicity of all parts. 
“Unit” construction. 


tales er INKING 

ize, IOX 24 

COMPOSING ROOM CYLINDER fz HAND INKING 
Size, 12x 24 


Two Sizes—17 x 25 and 25x 25 





Made and Sold in the United States by 
VANDERCOOK & SONS | 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS [oviginston of the Modern Proof Press 


452-456 North Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO 


These machines carried in stock and demonstrated in Canada, Graphic Arts Machinery Ltd., Toronto; in London, Baker Sales Co., 21 Farington Avenue 
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WHEN YOU PRINT ON GOOD PAPER 
YOU MUST PRINT WITH GOOD TYPE 


Canson 0 Montgolfier know this. They have created 
French hand-made papers at Vidalon, France, since 
the Sixteenth Century. We quote the words of their 
American Branch, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York: 


LLLLLLLLLLELLLLELELELELLLLLLLS 
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i coo et OUP 
idea not only to show beautiful 
printing but to show how it may 
be produced in ways practical and 
economical. In this respect the 
Monotype Machine enters largely” 
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Nine thousand Monotype users know this, too. Monotype combines 
the speed of today with the craftsmanship of yesterday 





a 





LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


%Vonotype PHILADELPHIA ThBarrett 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON TORONTO BIRMINGHAM 


MONOTYPE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA : SAN FRANCISCO 





The Barrett Portable Adding, Listing and Calculating This ad ts set in Monotype No. 61 series and the re- 
Machine is Merit-proved, Monotype-made and Mono- production of typewriter was set in Monotype 24 point 
type-guaranteed. It proves the work and prints the proof. Typewriter No. 70 and then photographed and etched. 
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TRAINED ABILITY 


Cleverness plus tact will 
secure new clients — to 
hold them requires con- 


stant performance, of ex 
evience and skill. Lead 


ould’ electrotype dupli- 
cates of half-tone en~ 
gravings,of one or more 
colors, are made by men 


of acknowledged ability 


Plate Makers to 







LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504W24“Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 
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The KELLY 


4 ——--— - - — - 


AN AUTOMATIC TWO-REVOLUTION PRINTING PRESS WITH A REPUTATION 
FOR CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE & BACKED BY MANY YEARS OF SUCCESS 


> 
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Over 2600 Style B Kelly Presses 
in operation in all parts of the | « 
world. Hundreds of testimonials 
prove their worth, substantiate 
all the claims we make for them, 
and testify to the satisfaction of 
users in their marvelous produc- 
tion and cost-reducing qualities. 


Read the following 


E ARE getting very good results 

from your machine (Kelly Press, 
Style B), have had no trouble, and expect 
to do a great deal more than we antici- 
pated with same.”—Knights of Columbus 
“Columbia,” New Haven, Conn. 


66 N ONE job alone our Kelly Press has 
O made over 2,000,000 impressions. 
We consider a Kelly Press one of the 
best money makers in a printing office, 
provided you can keep it busy, for it cer- 
tainly will print.”—The Seeman Printery, 
Inc., Durham, N. C. 


Kelly Presses make presswork a pleas- a OUR Kelly Press a success? Ouranswer 


ure. Kelly operating efficiency means 
good printing, easy handling, perfect reg- 
ister, rigid impression, adequate inking, 
and every feature for the production of 
high-grade work. 





is: You could not buy it from us at any 
price if we could not get another. It is 
not only satisfactory; it is perfect... The 
workman now operating it had never 
seen one in operation before. It is so per- 
fectly fool-proof that he read the direc- 
tions over once and went right to it.” 
—Waukegan Daily Sun, Waukegan, Ill. 





CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT A KELLY? 








WRITE OUR NEAREST SELLING HOUSE 


American Type Founders Company 

















SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 
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Modern Printing Can Be No Better Than 
the Quality of Its Electrotypes. 


We electrotypers have long been united in our effort to keep 
pace with the printer’s requirements, and we have consistently 
“shared our knowledge’”’ with each other, so that what we have 
learned collectively is an open book to all members of our craft. 


The result is that we have no varying opinions as to what con- 
stitutes a common standard of excellence in both our product 
and our service. Having agreed on this, we are also united as 
to the absolute necessity of getting a fair price for our work. 
No one—especially the printer—can deny this necessity, because 
common sense teaches us all that conscientious, painstaking 
work is never to be bought below a fair market price. 


Therefore, our united appeal is to the printers of America for a 
sharing of their knowledge with us to the end that we may learn 
through constructive criticism how to correct certain wasteful 
practices which still persist as a matter of habit, and which, 
when eliminated, will contribute a material saving in the cost 
of electrotyping service. | 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 


HEADQUARTERS: 147 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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A “Testimonial Letter Signed” 
by 27,000 Printers 





CRAFTSMEN OF 
THE WORLD 





The Chandler & Price Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: - 


During November, 1922, we bought the 75,000th press 
built by your company. On those presses, we have turned out 
millions of dollars worth of printed matter -- matter which has 
influenced millions of minds all over the world. 

From Press #1, your machines have served us depend- 
ably and profitably. We could depend upon getting the same high 
standard of quality in each additional press we bought. Even 
your "war presses" were perfect at a time when perfeotion was 
at a premiun. 


We have appreciated it. We have shown our appreocia- 
tion by the fact that during the twelve month period ending 
October, 1922 our American membership bought more presses from 
you than in any other twelve month period in the history of 
your company. 


While hundreds of other presses have come and gone, 
we have become bigger boosters for Chandler and Price. 


Yourg for PROFIT 
y ye, Meat. of Toco 75,000 
Li hand he VPuict brewls— 


Chandler: &! Price 
B8—Presses tt Ge 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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SUPREMACY 


IEHLE supremacy is practically 

unquestioned. It is certainly 
never questioned by any printer who 
Owns one or more. 


A decided preference such as this, based upon 
actual use of the machine, in some cases for more 
than thirty years, is final. 





It means that, in every respect, the Miehle has 
justified the claims made for it. It means more— 
the Miehle has progressed with the industry it 
serves. On no other basis, could an ever growing 


popularity be os 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MEG. CO. 


Principat Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales O/ s in the United States 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Stephen Girard Bldg 
DALLAS, TEX. $11 Deere Bid 
y Co DISTRIBUT 


AA ALL aL TT 


y YOU ab A HEARD OFA MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED { 
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The Ludlow 


As an Advertising Asset 


OU, as a good printer, should ad- 

vertise your own facilities. You 
should be a better advertiser than you 
are. You advertise the world’s goods 
but leave the public in ignorance of 
your own capacity for fine composition, 
good press work and beautiful binding. 
Try some of your own medicine! 


Advertise Your Own Facilities 


When you install a Lud- 
low, for instance, you should 
advertise the advantages it 
brings. You have done the 
very best thing you could 
possibly do, for yourself and 
and for your trade. 


Better printing will fol- 
low. The old-time publish- 
er who advertised his book 
as printed from all new type 
had nothing to compare with 
the abundance of new type, 
in all sizes, that a Ludlow 
brings to your shop. No cus- 
tomer need ever accept sec- 
ond-choice faces. 


More rapid composition 
is possible because the usual 
stops and hindrances are all 
removed from the start. 
With unlimited supply of all 
new typefaces, the composi- 


tion goes up quick and sure 
on first trial, exactly accord- 
ing to plan. Slugs are quick 
to make up and easy to justify. 


No more waiting of 
presses. In the past, your 
type went around the circle, 
and caused delays at both 
ends. The press waited for 
forms, the forms were wait- 
ing for sorts, the sorts were 
in other forms just off the 
press, waiting to be distrib- 
uted. With the Ludlow, com- 
plete new forms are ready on 
time, and used forms are 
quickly junked. 


Letters can’t pull out 
from all-slug forms. Figures 
cannot pull out of prices. 
Broken letters cannot deface 
your product, for letters on 
slugs do not break. 


Ask us, on your letterhead, 
for descriptive literature 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, 


Chicago, II. 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 





LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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The 
Liberty 


The steadily lengthening list 
of Liberty users now number- 
ing in the thousands is not the 
result of luck or accident, but 
the unavoidable conclusions of 
a serious search for a folder free 
from the usual complications 
and one that can be depended 
upon. The simplicity of the 


Liberty makes every owner an Range 6x6 to 22x32. Price $510 to $990.00 
enthusiast Right angle or parallel. (including motor) 


THE LIBERTY FOLDER COMPANY 


(Originators of Simple Folders) 
Sidney, Ohio 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 



















Built in various Models to meet your particular requirements. 








































The Chandler & Price acai ih His 


12x18 


New Series Presses inches 


chase 


New Craftsman 










Made in four sizes: 
8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches,and 14%x22 
inches (inside chase measurement) 






The printer himself by the purchase 
of 76,000 presses from this factory has 
proclaimed the Chandler & Price the 
standard platen printing press. Ninety 
per cent of the print shops in this 
country have Chandler & Price Presses 
as their standard equipment. 










<)>-$$—$=1 XD +t» 
A complete printing unit with Vibrating Brayer 


C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses Fountain, and four form rollers with double vibra- 
ting steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heavi- 
est solid tint or halftone. The strength of the over- 


tJ 
American [ype Founders size arms, shafts, brackets and gears will handle any 
C stock, no matter how great the squeeze required. 
ompany 
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If you were buying 


; 
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Printing — 











and Mr. Printer offered you the two sets of advertis- 
ing material shown above, which would you choose? 


The conventional, time-worn decora- Would you choose the set which 


tive ideas shown on the left where the 
printer tried to wring originality from 


shows distinction, originality, rich 


OR ness and individuality through the 


overworked paper, ink and type— use of bronze powder? 


SK yourself if you cannot get more and better business by the use of this 


material. Its decorative possibilities have hardly been realized by the print- 
ing trade. On books, booklets, pamphlets, folders, stationery, calendars, novelties— 
in fact almost all printed matter—it gives the touch that beautifies. 


DuPont Bronze Powders are easy to handle, uniform, brilliant and have 


unusual covering power. Ask for our booklet or for a sample. 


E. I. DuPont pe Nemours €& Co., Inc. 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


PARLIN, NEW JERSEY 
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HOW DO YOU MEET COMPETITION: 


With a sharpened pencil, or with 
Modern Production Methods ? 


JUST FORTY YEARS AGO 


the purchaser of the first BABCOCK demonstrated that it was undoubtedly the most economically 
operated press of its time. That press is still in operation. 


FORTY YEARS LATER 


the Superintendent of one of the largest pressrooms in the East, using all makes of presses, said of the 
new UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT BABCOCK, “Its good points need only publicity and demon- 
stration to make it the best selling two-revolution press on the market.”’ 


PRODUCTION, CHART 


“ F, G and H may be u 


For regular records on your pre! 
which you may be interested. 
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BABCOCK PRESSES 


will stand the test of the Industrial Engineers’ Cylinder Press Production 
Chart reproduced above, and for purposes of comparison on your present 
equipment, we will be glad to furnish you with some of these blank 
Charts, with our compliments, if you will write for them. 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 


Main Office and Factory—New London, Connecticut 
New York Office—38 Park Row 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
PRINTERS MACHINERY-SUPPLY COMPANY, San Francisco and Los Angeles, Agents for California 

MILLER & RICHARD, Genera] Agentsior Canada, Toronto (Ontario) and Winnipeg (Manitoba) 

JOHN HADDON & COMPANY, Agents, London,Eng. GORDON & GOTCH, General Agents for Australia 

NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY, General Agents for Mexico, Central America and South America 

LETTERGIETERIJ “AMSTERDAM,” General Agents for Holland, Belgium and the Dutch Possessions 

HANSEN & SKOTVEDT, General Agents for Norway. KARL M. GRONBERG, Agent for Sweden. F. L. Bir, Agent for Denmark 



































Knowing Your Requirements 


ALS) 


The manufacturers of “Peerless” Punching Machines and 
Perforating Machines know your requirements in machinery 
of this type through actual contact with superintendents 
and buyers of machinery in 90% of the large plants of the 
United States. 





The little details that play such an 
important part in the proper adjust- 
' ment of the machines and do away 
' with home-made contrivances have 
been given special attention. 


‘‘Peerless’’? Punching Machine “Peerless” Machines are Complete. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. 


218-230 North Jefferson Street Chicago, Illinois No Slipping of Heads 
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WOOD AND STEEL 
FURNITURE FOR PRINTERS 


INCLUDING 


CUT-COST EQUIPMENTS 


oo(- $e 95. em a] 


Made by Toe HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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USINESS MEN are becoming more careful of the 
once neglected printing job. They have come to know 
what good printing is. Good printing is printing which 
achieves its object—whether it is the selling of goods; 
the propaganda of an idea; or the creation of good-will 
among men. Good printing cannot be cheap, because it involves 
quality all around. Good printing and profitable publicity are 
synonymous terms. In direct advertising, illustrations play an 
important part. To perfect a paper which would enable the 
printer to reproduce half-tones with photographic fidelity; 
color plates with the richness and tone values of the original; 


type with dignity and refinement—in short the perfect coated 


paper—was the task we set for ourselves some fifteen years ago. 


Our efforts culminated in Dejonge Art Mat. Pleasing to the 
touch; restful to the eye; with a surface like velvet, that ab- 
sorbs rather than reflects light, 47¢ Maz prints to perfection, 
and meets the most exacting requirements of the printer, and 
of advertisers who know and appreciate good printing. We 


invite comparison. Ask your printer. 


Louis DeEJonGE & Company 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA Baur Postpaf 
isl Rx 3 


CHICAGO PRESIDENT 
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An Indispensable Adjunct 
to the Offset Press 


This device is especially designed for 
Seasoning of Paper Stock, thereby 
insuring perfect Color Register. It has 
practically replaced the old-fashioned 
‘“‘Wooden Rack Method.” It is made 
of indestructible material and will 
not rust. 





Typical Installation in Operation. 


This equipment is in use by both large 
and small lithographers through- 
out the country who have installed 
from two to two hundred strips each. 


Catalogue and Complete Information 
on Request. 


Southworth Machine Co. 


Portland, Maine, U. S. A. Construction — Showing a portion of one Standard Nine-Foot Strip. 











CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 

Feeding 4 

Machine tr 
ee i f 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our ; 
former machines as Pi fe | em : Many in operation. 


Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 
It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Southern Agents: 
J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., 
133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


this is a new design. 


Canadian Agents: 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
63 Farrington Street, London, E. C, 
Eastern Agents: Western Agents: 
GEO. R. SWART & CO., Printing Crafts Building, GEO. R, SWART & CO, 


’ 
461 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. Transportation Bldg., 608 S, Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Cypecast Ornaments 


for Christmas 
and New Year 
Designed by Carl S. Junge = 
Madein Two Sizes One and Two Colors 


No. 7250 No. 7257 The smaller size is shown No. 7256 


Junge Christmas Decorators 


Size as shown Font complete One Color Series 72A $3.40, Two Colors Series 722A $6.15 
50% larger size Font complete One Color Series 108C 4.60, Two Colors Series 1082C 8.35 


The larger ornaments area fifty per cent 
enlargement over the size shown 


No. 7267 No. 7268 





No. 7261 No. 7265 No. 7266 No. 7270 


Junge Christmas Decorators (Youleti reetings 
Font complete One Color Series 72B $3.15, Two Colors Series 722B $5.75 
50% larger size One Color Series108D 4.35, Two Colors Series 1082D 7.80 H Sp Om 
peenryscentia SA 2c9 
In ordering Single Ornaments of the larger size use the last two figures of 


the above numbers and prefix with the figures 108—example: “Ship Junge 
Christmas Decorator No. 10850 one color.”’ Specify whether one or two colors. No. 7269 No. 7264 











Junge New Year Decorators 
Size as shown Font complete One Color Series 72 $2.35, Two Colors Series 722 $4.00 


a 50% larger size Font complete One Color Series 108 3.15, Two Colors Series 1082 5.45 
: 

a i ppy , 

NEW YEAR. 


No. 7262 No. 7258 





Reavy Border Design Light Border Design 


as shown below in the 24 Point siz as shown around this Hdvertisement 
wns in the 24 Point Size 


ONE COLOR TWO COLORS = ca on ——e 
12 Point 54 inches No. 1228 $2.25 No.1329 $4.50 ONECOLOR TWOCOLORS 
18 Point 36 inches No. 1869 1.85 No. 1888 3.90 18 Point 36 inches No. 1868$1.85 No. 1898 $3.90 
24 Point 36 inches No. 2477 2.40 No. 2493 4.80 24 Point 36 inches No. 2476 2.40 No. 2503 4.80 
36 Point 24 inches No. 3667 2.40 No. 3677 4.80 36 Point 24 inches No. 3666 2.40 No.3689 4.80 
No. 10855 One Color, No. 108552 Two Colors 
The above cut is one of the larger size and will indicate the enlargement of all designs 
as compared with the smaller sizes shown. The increase is 50% in size. 


Write nearest Branch Douse for Complete Specimen of New Doliday Decorations 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


founders of Superior Copper-Mized Type 
Chicago M@ashington,D.C. Dallas Sainthoufs KansasCity Omaha  SaintPaul Seattle 


Set in Saint Paul Text 
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Automatic Paper Feeding Reduces the 
Cost of Printing 


But automatic feeding can only be secured by having a reliable feeder. 
There are many feeders of this kind on the market —but do as you 
would do if you were buying a new automobile —look to the heart of 
the feeder, in other words, see that your feeder is equipped with one of 


Leiman Bros. Rotary Positive 
Blowers and Vacuum Pumps 


This is important because they take up their own wear, which means that 
they will continue to give satisfactory service no matter how old they may 
be. If they didn’t take up their own wear, then there would be internal 
leaks which would affect the feeder, the paper wouldn’t feed continually. 


These machines are made with precision in order to insure this exceptional service. 
There are several hundred makes of air pumps, but these that we make are used by the 
world’s leading manufacturers of feeders, folders and other classes of automatic machinery. 


The Service Tells. 














MAN BRo's ~ 


a LEIMAN BROS. 


81-BD3 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


























ASTE, whether of effort, time or material, is the greatest 
source of loss in industry. Its elimination may spell the 
difference between a substantial profit or a serious loss. 


e 
1S the The two great sources of waste in the pressroom are offset and static 
electricity, both of which are especially troublesome in cold weather. 


e e e 
Elimination The Craig Electro-Magnetic Gas Device will entirely eliminate loss 


from these causes. It makes slip-sheeting and sheet straightening 

of \ V, aste unnecessary and makes it possible to use full color on every job. Work 
can be backed up in half the time usually required. Think of what 
this means on rush jobs. 


Efficiency 


A Craig Device on one of your own presses will convince you. We 

will ship one on approval to any responsible printer with the com- 

plete understanding that it may be returned without any obligation 

on the part of the purchaser if it fails to come up to our claims. 
Every device is backed by our unqualified guarantee. 


Our booklet, “SPEEDING UP THE PRESSES,’ tells what many of the leading printing houses think 
of the Craig device. Send for a copy today. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 Greenwich Street 
New York City 
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THE GREATEST WIRE STITCHER 
FOR LIGHT WORK EVER BUILT 


MONITOR 
STITCHER 
No. 102 


the head of which is 
illustrated at the left, 
can be depended up- 
on to do anything a 
stitcher of like capac- 
ity will do; do it better 
than any other stitcher 
regardless of price 
and continue to do it 
for a longer period, 


In the No. 102 Pamphlet Stitcher, we have successfully combined without adjustments 


high speed, simplicity and durability for the light, fast wire stitching i 
work of a bindery. If you have any quantity of this sort of work, it or repairs. 
will pay you to investigate this machine. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. A-2-27 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


Builders of Monitor Wire Stitchers for over Thirty Years 
1153 FULTON ST., CHICAGO 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
531 Atlantic Avenue Bourse Building 45 Lafayette Street 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Dawson, Payne & Elliott, Ltd., Otley, England Carmichael & Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia 
John Dickinson & Co., Cape Town, South Africa 
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Guaranteed to print at 
a speed of 6000 per hour 





Decreases Labor Costs 








What We Mean 
by the 


4 to 1 Ratio 


Example: On 60 revo- 
lutions of the cylinder, 
a flat-bed press prints 


30 sheets. On 60 revo- 
lutions of the cylinder, 
the UPHAM PRESS 
prints 120 sheets--four 
to every one printed 
on a flat-bed. 


























UPHAM 
Sheet Kotar 








Actual comparison with flat-bed presses doing similar 
work proves this statement. As runs increase in length 
the percentages of cost saving grow greater. And this 
while the UPHAM is maintaining the production ratio 
of FOUR TO ONE. 


On runs of 25,000 the comparison is about equal—slightly 
favoring the UPHAM. 


On the UPHAM long and short runs are combined with 
greater profit on each job. 


To printers having runs of 50,000 or more, the profit oppor- 
tunity offered by the UPHAM can not be long overlooked. 


To those who do not, the installation of an UPHAM will 
mark their entry into the big-edition class. 





United Printing Machinery Co. 


83 BROAD STREET 38 PARK ROW 604 FISHER BLDG. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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eAlmost 
Doubled 
Production 


Tus Dexter Feederis in 
every sense a highly satis- 
factory and profitable de- 
vice. As an example of 
what has been accom- 
plished by its use, pro- 
duction records on one 
class of work show that, 
20,000 impressions are 
now an average day’s 
product against 11,000 
impressions when _ the 
press was fed by hand. 
Tue J. C. Ery Printine Co, 
Dayton, OxI0 





Out of the 


Range of 
Hand Feeding 


Ix figures, we would say 
that operating 52” Miehle 
presses at a running speed 
of between 2100 and 
2200 per hour, we pro- 
duce an average of at least 
1750impressions perrun- 
ning hour with Cross 
Feeders. 

Such a result is of 
course entirely out of the 
range of hand feeding. 


CoLumMBIAN ArT Works 
Mitwavkeer, Wis. 


An Iron Man Should Feed the Sheets 


T’S a long tiresome grind feeding sheets to 

a set of guides day in and day out, and your 
hand feeders will prove more profitable to 
you and be better satisfied if they are placed 
in charge of Automatic Feeders. 

Comparative records from 38 plants show 


an average increase of 433 sheets per hour 
of Automatically fed presses over hand fed 
presses of the same size. Such specific proof 
of increased earning power is a factor that 
tne printer who is still hand feeding his 
presses cannot afford to overlook. 























Dexter Truck Loading Suction Pile Feeder 


Cross Continuous Feeder 


Two Standard Types of Automatic Feeders 


Each has its distinct Advantage. Every printer should know the specific merits of each type. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd Street, New York 





Folders, Cross Continuous, Dexter Suction and Dexter (ombing Pile Feeders 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Show the Retail ftorer how they can g 


For months every retail merchant has been preparing for his Holiday trade. 
He has been selecting and buying and his shipments are coming in. He is 
putting his store into Holiday trim. The next sixty days mean the biggest 
opportunity of the year to him. Now, if ever, he is inclined to do “a little 
advertising.” 

Now is the time for him to send out a neat folder, circular or announcement 
of his Holiday goods. It need not be an elaborate piece of advertising to 
bring results. Something that is attractive and well printed on good stock 
sent out in an envelope to match will sell goods and bring new customers 


Hammermill Announcements 









































SOLD BY OUR AGENTS 
Prepared by P. P. Kettoce & Co. Division, Springfield, Mass. 
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The great thing for the merchant is to do something. Help him, it means 
business for you. Offer him a suggestion. Show him samples of Hammer- 
mill Announcements and tell him how quickly and at what small expense 
you can use these to get him out a quantity of folders or circulars to mail to 
his prospective customers. 


Hammermill Announcements are ideal for all direct by mail advertising— 
paper, cards and envelopes to match—beautiful, economical, easy to get and 
easy to print. And if you wish to take advantage of our special cut service 
of border and ornament plates you can produce a fine piece of advertising at 
a very low cost, a piece of advertising that will sell more goods for the 
retail merchant and sell more printing for you. 


Now is the time to go after the Holiday business. 


Every retail store is a good prospect for the printer. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
That will help you get this business 





Sfammermill Faper (o., Erie, Ft. 


a} gel a Bigger and Better Heliday Trade 


into any retail store. It is really wonderful what results can be attained 
by a simple, straightforward piece of printed salesmanship. - Even an 
attractive list of the articles for sale will bring people in to buy. 
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Over 10,000 Sets of These Miniature Folds 
Are in Use—Have You Your Set? 


pe 
j - 


R rg 
JoRneR 9A 


/ . pt Pages 
y [ 3Ridetages 
_ ! CB of wove * oH 


DEXTER 189A 
JOBBER 
8 pages 
2 Right Angle Folds 
LARGEST SHEET 
Flat Folded 
35x48 17 4x2 
SMALLEST SHEE’ 
Flat Fol 


35x48 Foldey 
Siar yn 594: 24 


IMPOSITIONS, FOLDING INSTRUCTIONS AND GRIPPER AND 
GUIDE EDGES for the DEXTER STANDARD JOBBING FOLDER 


 Bvtra copies of these thir- 
seen sample folds will be 
given te operators, lay-out 
men, stozemen ond all others 
interested in the product of 
standard jebbing folding 
machines, 


Copies of the booklet entitled 
“An Analysis of the Product 
of Dexter Standard Jobbing 
Folders" which gives all details 
regarding sheet sizes and 
mechasical specifications will 
be seat on request, 





fi = 
i { 
| = 


‘Tur thirteen miniacore samples for the 189-A Dertrr Srundard Jobbing Polder in this envelope should be used co-operatively by 








the lay-out man, soneman, prewman, and joss of time, and by salesmen 
Re to familiarize themacives with the product of standard folding equipment. Thore printed on White paper fold on the basic 
‘Machine, chose on Red paper require the paraliei 16 attachment, and those on Blue paper the parallel 52 attachment, 


=" Dexter Foiver Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

© Polder, 
Get your salesmen, layout men, stone 
men and bindery operators sets of these 
miniature folds for the Dexter Stand- 


ardized Jobbing Folder. 


The use of these folds makes for econ- 
omy not only in the Bindery, but also in 
the Press Room. They are all adapted to 
work and turn forms without tumbling 


Over three years of use among 
printers and advertisers has proven 
the value of this set of Miniature 
Standard Folds for the Dexter 
Standardized Jobbing Folder. 


the sheet, and in many cases cut the 
presswork in half. 


A careful analysis of folding require- 
ments made by this company shows that 
approximately 98% of booklet, catalog 
and house organ folding comes within 
these thirteen standard folds. 


Send for your set today. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Pile Feeders, Automatic Clamp Cutters, 
Kast Stitcher Feeders and Wire-Stitching Folders 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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This Space for Your 
Thoughts 











The story is quickly and simply told—A high speed 
Kidder Special Rotary for that job. Think of it! 


ews 





More Thought 
Space 











KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 166 W. Jackson St., CHICAGO 














POSTON Box Stitcher No. 15 


| fe FoLpinc Parer Boxes, Cartons and FIBRE 
SHIPPING ConTAINERS. Capacity one-half inch; 


SPEED ~~ table measures 30x32 inches; ribbon wire up 
TWO * 4 to No. 23; arm twenty- 
HUNDRED } “1 "4 
STITCHES D ® 
PER oh Sa : | 
MINUTE 


four inches long; right 
angle and parallel stitch; 
continuous feed device 
for cartons and contain- 
ers. The Boston Box 
Stitcher No. 15 is a 
heavy and powerful 
machine, splendidly 
Boston Box StitcHER No. 15 { built and guaranteed 


Showing Flat Table and Gauges, Open Head Device, Removable Head 


and Electric Equipment by the manufacturer. 


Ewell 
y 
“s 











Cae — we 


American Type Founders Company ..crzistecrws.. 














SET IN MEMBERS OF THE BODONI FAMILY 
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Folders Feeds from the Roll! 


Folder Feeders 

Press Feeders 

Wire Stitcher Feeders Pestonnsen. 
Cutters Punches, 

Roll Feed Job Presses Slits, 

Gathering Machines Cuts into sheets, 
Covering Machines or, Rewinds. 
Round Hole Cutters iis etal 
Pneumatic Appliances Print in two colors, 
Bundling Presses Back up form, 
Slip-Sheet Separators Collate duplicates 


Sheet Varnishers 


Seg ; IN ONE OPERATION 
Tipping Machines 





Ruling Machines The SHATTUCK & BICKFORD ROLL FEED EQUIPMENT 
Ruling Machine Feeders in conjunction with the standard C. & P. Jobbing Press, thus 
Register Line-up Tables placing your jobbing work on the High Production Basis. 
Press Slitters Complete details cheerfully furnished. ' 
Etc. 
d 
CHRISTENSEN STITCHER FEEDER new pesicen 
Mechanical Balance High Speed Easy Adjustments 
I 
Good Reliable Service I 
8 
fy 
c 
P 
° i] st 
Investigate! ti 
n 
Pp 
t 
e 
cl 
q 
m 
R 
, 8c 
This latest type Stitcher Feeder is backed by over fifteen years’ stitcher p 
feeder experience. Mechanically balanced, permitting 140 to 600 staples i 


per minute with only one feeding operation, inserting signatures direct on 
the machine. 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO.. Inc} 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery Sob 
PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG. TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
34th St. and Eighth Ave. 608 So. Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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PREMIER LINE-UP AND FROHN PILE FEEDER 
REGISTER TABLE attached to Cleveland Folder 





























eee 


(top view) No speed is too fast for the FROHN FEEDER 
Built in three sizes: 38x50, 45x65, 48x75. —feeding small sheets up to 12,000 an hour. 


The nix nage lag has a two of the vital — Let us furnish list of users together with Photo- 

consuming problems of scores of progressive printers— : : : Bas 

rapid and accurate lining-up and registering of forms, ae testimonial exhibit. ; 

eliminating expensive press delays. Write for complete Built by the originators of this type feeder. 
! 


| CHAMBERS KING CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


Attached to Chambers Double 16—32 Insert Folder 


King Continuous Combing 
Feeders have been improved, 
simplified and developed to 
the highest state of efficiency. 


Control feature operates 


The fn om pees ee pi 
pneumatically, insuring in ai. Tass = ayy = yaad” | 
- be 7 ae a A Ow t 


“ € 


stant and simultaneous ac- 
tion of different parts of the 
machine, obviating the com- 4 . 
plicated mechanism common ga ep a et WS ’ 
to strictly mechanical feed- afl 
ers such as_ gears, rods, 
cranks, levers and cams, re- 
quiring continuous adjust- wi ! 
ments. piled ' = —_ tia = 


piu 
— tt y 





Recent installations made in 
some of America’s finest 
plants. 


Investigate and learn why. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada for 
CHAMBERS BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. (Folding and Feeding Machinery) 
L. J. FROHN CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. (Simplex Pile Feeders, Disc Ruling Machines) 
PREMIER REGISTER TABLE CO., Boston, Mass. (Line-up Tables) 


Sole Eastern Agents for 
CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO., Racine, Wis. (Wire Stitcher Feeders) 
BERRY MACHINE CO., St. Louis, Mo. (Round Hole Cutters and Pneumatic Appliances) 
SHATTUCK & BICKFORD, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. (Roll Feed Job Presses) 
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NOTABLE KIMBLE !NSTALLATIONS NO4 
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Wilson-Jones Loose Leaf @ 
have KIMBLE 


Motors since 1912 


The first Kimble Motor was a small job-press 
motor, and it went into active service in 1912. 
Its remarkable performance, its efficiency, and 
its speed range soon paved the way for more 
Kimble Motors. 


Kimble Motors were added as the big Wilson- 
Jones plant grew to fill orders for loose-leaf 
equipment. 


In 1921, more Kimble Motors went into the 
new, spacious building on Franklin Boulevard, 
Chicago. You can do no better than follow 
the big printers. They specify Kimble Motors. 


LATEST 
BOOKLET 


Send for this attrac- 
tive booklet on cyl- 
inder press control. 
It will pay you to be 
up-to-date on this 
important subject. 


Write, to-day, and 
save delay. 





KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 


Polyphase 
Motors 


Single-phase 
Motors 





























“STOKES” PLATELESS EMBOSSER 


For embossing printing without the use of dies or 
plates. Takes sheets up to 12 x 18 inches. 





“STOKES” RIBBON ATTACHMENT 


Makes reproduction of typewritten letters with 
platen press as easy as ordinary printing. For use 
with Chandler and Price, Universal, Colts Armory, 


Allen, Gordon, Peerless, and Grammes Platen 
Presses. 
Price, of Attachment with 2 rolls of 
Multigraph Ribbon.............. $10.00 





“STOKES” ELECTRIC GLUE POT 
Will keep the glue at right temperature and ready 
for use, at an expenditure of less than one kilowatt- 
hour of current per eight hours. 


Price 4 WUBTE RIZE... wos esses sees $ 8.00 
Mh, MNMRID IIE’ otc wos Ser $10.00 
i MUBID BIZ oo 6 cscs et sae $15.00 


THE A. STOKES COMPANY 
4097 EAST 74TH STREET 
CLEVELAND, O., U. S. A. 
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The GOLDING JOBBER 


Will Give You a Cleaner and Sharper 


Impression—More Work, Better Done 





The Golding Jobber can do this because of its greater 
impressional strength, greater durability, greater distribu- 
tion, higher mechanical] speed, ease of feed at the higher 
speed, features for a quicker make-ready, and all around 
features for the economical production of the better 
™ character of work. 


The Golding Jobber is noiseless acting and in every way 
preferable for the variety of work coming within the 
province of the job print shop. 

The illustration shows the Golding Jobber of size 10 x 15 
inches, complete with automatic brayer fountain, duplex 
distributor, safety feed guard, counter, individual electric 
motor and variable speed control. 


Specify the Golding Jobber with complete equipment. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, MASS., U.S. A. 


We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Pearl Press, Official Hand Press, 
Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutter, Golding Hand Lever 
Paper Cutters, Pear! Paper Cutters, Boston and Official Card Cutters, Little Giant 
Lead and Rule Cutters, Golding Tablet Presses, 





Made in Sizes 8x12, 10x15, 12x18 and 15x21 Inches 


























Essential 
Matrix 
Cabinet 


A Composing Machine Necessity 








Economy and Efficiency 


ESSENTIAL CABINET COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Pittsburgh Type Fdrs. Co. Economy Products Co. Des Moines Printing Exchange John S. Thompson 
340-342 Second Ave. 66 W. Harrison St. 310 Second Street 350 Sansome St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, III. Des Moines, Iowa San Francisco, Cal. 
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Go to Goes for 


The Goes Steel-Engraved 
Certificate Blanks, Bordered Blanks 
and Bond Blanks 


An entirely new and original assortment of 


Steel-Engraved Blanks 


produced upon Crane’s Bond paper; so de- 
signed and arranged that they can easily be 
overprinted either from type or by the litho- 
graphic process, and thus present an unusu- 
ally high-grade, refined, handsome appearance. 
The Goes Steel-Engraved Blanks will be constantly car- 
ried in stock in quantities that will insure the usual Goes 
service for all your requirements. 

A written request for samples and further information 
will bring a prompt reply. 


Goes Lithographing (Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 





We: 

















Seodixd Pott 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. It delivers at a guaranteed 
speed of 7,000 to 8,o0o impressions 
per hour. It makes money on jobs 
now generally done at a loss or on a 
very small margin. 


The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up and 
perfectly jogged underneath the feeding 
table. 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 
and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, letter- 
heads, envelopes and general job work of 
wide range. The Press is a marvel of con- 
venience and efficiency—compact, smooth- 
running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write today for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 
Summerdale Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

London Office: 23 Goswell Road 
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MEISEL PRESSES Solve 2:25" 


want it. 
Write us what you want 
to accomplish. 


Production Problems ir er 


HE printer whose pressroom contains a Meisel Adjustable Rotary 
‘i doesn’t worry about a long press run being finished on time. 

He knows the Meisel will deliver the work printed from the roll and 
cut neatly and accurately to size at any speed from 3,500 impressions an 
hour for high-grade halftone work to 8,o00 an hour on jobs where quantity 
production is the chief consideration. 


On any run long enough to warrant making electrotypes a Meisel Adjustable 
Rotary will prove its value. Remember, that a rotary press can print 
six times as many sheets in a given time as a two-revolution cylinder press. 


The complete Meisel line comprises presses for every purpose, both rotary 
and bed-and-platen types. Special presses have been designed and built for 
many firms whose production requirements exceeded the output of any 


stock machine on the market. 
| DURABILITY 


MEISEL MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 944-948 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 












































The Old and 
the New 


"THE passing of the old year will find us 

comfortably established in our new office in 
THE PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE. Our new quar- 
ters will afford additional facilities for better 
serving our many friends and customers. The 
move from the old location at 57 Greene 
Street will be made on or about December 9. 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 
of NEW YORK 
New address after December 9 
Old Address until December 9 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
57 Greene Street Longacre 4001 
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Seven months ago the above advertisement gave 
the readers of The Inland Printer the first public 
announcement of the most important engraving 
development in years. 






On these new nickel-faced halftones we staked our 
reputation, built up through thirty years in the 
engraving business, and to them we gave our own 
name. Since that time we have made all our half- 
tones Stafford-Tones. 












In following months, we backed up our own claims 
with the endorsements of several of our old cus- 
tomers — many of whom were frankly skeptical 
when we first told them about Stafford-Tones. 





To the endorsements of our old customers have 
since been added the enthusiastic O.K.’s of many 
new customers — among them some of the leading 
buyers and producers of printing. 







One of these new customers wrote us recently: “If you can 
once get a firm to try Stafford-Tones, they will soon realize 
their superior printing and longer wearing qualities.” 






Isn’t it worth finding out— on your next printing job — just 
how much better results you can obtain with Stafford-Tones— 
how many more perfect impressions you can get from them? 





Especiallywhen they cost no more thancopper halftones? 





Stafford Engraving Company 


**The House of Ideas”’ 





Artists : Designers : Engravers 
Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 
INDIANAPOLIS 


STAFFORD~IONES 
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WICKERSHAM 
—QUOINS— 


In your print-shop means all that particular 
printers desire — more accuracy— more speed— 
more secure in their hold than any other Quoin 
on the market. 


| WICK 


M ida 











This statement is also true of the Morton Lock- 
ups and the Stephens’ Expansion Locks. Write 
for illustrated circular and price list. 


Sold by American Dealers and Foreign Agencies. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers 
174 Fort Hill Square BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHANGE OF SPEED 


PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


YOUR 


WITH 


HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 
PULLEYS 


NEW MODEL 15-0 ™> 
ON A 


GOLDING JOBBER 





NO FRAME FASTENINGS 
REQUIRED 


OTHER MODELS °° Bar Soitnaahes" ns 


SOLED BY ALL PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSES 








Write for Descriptive Price List 


Products of the 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cable Address ‘‘HORTOKUM” 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
U.S. A. 
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INSURE CLEAN PRINT 


Clean Spacebands Twice Daily—They Need It! 
Polishing Spacebands by Hand Is Extravagance. 


etiE S & C Spaceband Cleaner cleans and assembles a set of 30 Spacebands in 

one minute, and it cleans them efficiently and uniformly. No special man is 

peer required to operate it. Anybody in the shop can clean Spacebands just as effi- 
e474] Clently as the mechanic or the apprentice. No mechanical knowledge is 
a needed to operate the S & C Spaceband Cleaner. It can be attached to any 
electric light socket. You are sure that every Spaceband has been cleaned thoroughly. 


Mechani- 
cally 
Accurate 


The S & C Spaceband Cleaner has been subjected to the most rigid tests under shop 
conditions. Working time is more than cut in half. Repair bills, matrices and Space- 
band purchases are reduced materially. The initial cost is small compared with the 
money saving on one item alone—actual working time. 


If it costs you Fifty Cents a day to clean your spacebands, and if you cut this time by 
half it equals a ten per cent return upon a Nine Hundred Dollar annual investment. 





How many large plants can clean spacebands for 
Fifty Cents a day? 


Suppose you could get an S & C Spaceband Clean- 
er at a moderate price, that will last a lifetime; 
that is adjusted to fit any Spaceband without 
further regulation; that works like a watch; that 
has been tried by the most skeptical shop me- 
chanics, and received their unqualified indorse- 
ment; and that is sold under an absolute guaranty 


to be actually what we recommend it to be— 
would you be interested? 


CHANGE A DIRTY, MONOTONOUS 
TRIAL INTO A PLEASANT DUTY by 
cleaning your Spacebands with a machine that 
was designed by the foremost mechanics in their 
line to meet ashop exigency that was not provided 
for by makers of typecasting machines. When 
ordering please state voltage, A. C. or D C. 


Write for Descriptive Circular to the 


INTERLINO COMPANY 


1017 MAJESTIC BLDG. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Made by the Badger Machinery & Manufacturing Co., 270 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MILLER 


UNIVERSAL 
SAW TRIMMER 


with 
ROUTER €JIG SAW 
ATTACHMENT 





O ONE knows better than your skilled workmen that 
valuable time is needlessly sacrificed every working 
hour that could be profitably saved with a MILLER 

SAW-TRIMMER. The top-heavy time ticket reproduced 

ean above is typical of many turned in every day in those shops 

& where high-priced compositors and stone men are compelled 

HOW M WASTED to tackle difficult trimming, mitering, beveling and mortising 
THREE HOURS TIME jobs in the old laborious, by-hand, by-guess, by-luck way. 


IN THIS PROGRESSIVE AGE of constant endeavor to- 
wards greater printing house efficiency and economy, you 
simply cannot afford to sacrifice the vast saving of time and 
labor in make-up, lock-up and make-ready insured by the 
approved standardizing operations of the MILLER SAW- 
TRIMMER. Nor can you afford to pay for “standing 
time” of skilled workmen waiting for cuts to be trim- 
med, mortised or routed at your engravers. 


aa’ 


ou 
ML | | Wl 
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%, 
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WHY LONGER DELAY installing a MILLER SAW- 
TRIMMER when it is so clearly evident that it is the 
antidote for high composing room costs, for inaction and 
delays, wasted time, wasted energy and wasted money? 
Facts readily verified in any Miller-equipped shop. 


WRITE TO-DAY for YOUR COPY of the 
illustrated descriptive catalog which explains 
how the MILLER SAW-TRIMMER will 
eliminate the loss of time and money you are 
sacrificing daily through “tinkering” methods 
and lack of standardization - mailed post paid 
to any printing house executive upon request. 


Manufacturers of Miller Automatic Feeders 
for Chandler & Price Gordons and for all 
Standard Makes of Two-Revolution Presses 





MILLER SAW-TRIMMER Co. 


Main Office and Factory, PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. i PRINTERS BENCH | 


BRANCHES ~ Atlanta - Boston + Chicago + “Dallas - New York - Philadelphia +» San Francisco ey Caan 
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A Safe Combination 








HE MILLER CRAFTSMAN 
UNIT is designed to meet the de- 
mand of printers for a simple, high- 

speed, automatically-fed Platen Press, 
possessing the strength of impression and thorough 
ink distribution adequate to modern production 
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Some Things the Printer Should Know About 
Direct Advertising 


BY RALPH H. HAYWOOD 


VLOG NY ei OL long ago a Chicago printer 
said to me, “ We must put a 
stop to these advertising agen- 
cies taking our customers away 

SAl| from us. Just think, I have been 


doing the bulk of Smith & Co.’s 
printing for the past five years, 
coaching them on the points of 
| economy in producing their 
= work, and helping them in every 
possible manner to get their printing done at an eco- 
nomical price. I, personally, spent a good bit of my 
time in their office helping them to plan a circular or 
booklet, which time I never charged for, as I was doing 
the printing. Yet along comes an advertising agency 
and convinces Smith & Co. that it will be to their inter- 
est to turn all of their printing wants over to the Blank 
Advertising Agency. The B. A. A. promises not only 
to assume all the responsibility of writing the copy, 
making the layouts, choosing the right stock to be 
used, as well as what grade ink is suitable, etc., but 
tells Smith & Co. confidently that the standard of 
their printing will be raised and the cost lowered! So 
all of my efforts were in vain; the agency handles 
their printing now, placing it wherever they get the 
lowest bid — and some printer loses money, for they 
get lots of bids before placing the order.” Our con- 
versation ended with his warning that “Something 
ought to be done to make these advertising men keep 
their hands off our customers.” 

Having had a lengthy interview with one of “ these 
advertising men” the preceding day, this matter was 
fresh in my mind, for I had been thinking about it, too, 
with the following conclusions, which were given to the 
printer: ‘“There’s only one thing to do — learn adver- 
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tising. The most successful printer of the future will 
be the one who knows as much about advertising as he 
does about printing.” 

Since the day I started sweeping floors and washing 
windows in a printing shop I have mingled with a good 
many advertising men. Out of these associations came 
the conviction that unless yours truly knew something 
about advertising he would never amount to much as a 
printer. So along with my INLAND PRINTER I would 
read an advertising magazine; and I would alternate 
a book on printing with one on advertising. Pretty 
soon it became apparent that printing and advertising 
were as closely associated as news-print and ink. 

What was the result? Every piece of printing 
assumed a different aspect. It ceased to be: Deliver 
to John Jones two thousand circulars, size 6 by 9, black 
ink, white 60 pound M. F. for stock. Instead, it meant 
that John Jones, the stove dealer, had a large stock of 
items on hand which were to be discontinued by the 
manufacturer, and unless they were sold soon he would 
have a big loss on his hands. In other words, it wasn’t 
those two thousand circulars that Jones wanted as much 
as it was to get rid of those stoves. So when the circu- 
lars went through the shop, it wasn’t simply a piece of 
printing, it was the means of producing results for some 
one. When the job was delivered, was I finished with 
it? I should say not. My interest inthe job did not 
cease until Jones had sold his stoves, or, putting it an- 
other way, until the circulars had accomplished what 
was expected of them. 

Suppose the Purity Ice Cream Company places an 
order with you for some two-color booklets. They are 
set up by your best compositors, fussed over by the 
salesmen and others, until each page is a piece of typo- 
graphical art, then made ready by your best pressman 
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—no workups, no offsetting. The job is delivered in 
perfect condition, praised by every one from the errand 
boy to the salesmen. Fine! But just suppose those 
booklets don’t put any new names on the sales ledger, 
what then? As far as the Purity Ice Cream Company 
is concerned it was a poor job of printing, and more 
than likely the next order, not for booklets, will be 
placed with some other printer. While we’re doing 
some supposing, let’s suppose that when the Purity Ice 
Cream Company placed that order you had stopped the 
copy between the office and the composing room, and 
had out of curiosity read it. Then you put it in your 
pocket and dropped in to see the Purity people, thank- 
ing them for the order just received, of course. A gen- 
eral conversation follows, during which you are told of 
the future plans of the company, of which this order is 
only the start. Now we will draw the curtain over 
the remainder of the visit, lifting it as you return to the 
office with — not that copy for twenty-five thousand 
eight-page booklets in two colors, but copy for ten 
thousand four-page folders to be used as envelope 
stuffers, five thousand blotters and seven hundred and 
fifty street-car cards. What happened? It looks to 
me as if you showed them the folly of bombarding the 
town with one big shot, that better results could be 
expected by going at it gradually, dividing the means 
of accomplishing it into as many interesting parts as 
possible without weakening the whole. After these 
jobs are delivered you keep an eye on the ice cream 
company, the printing you just delivered, and the pub- 
lic. What is the result? To the Purity garage man 
the only difference is that he must make room for an- 
other truck, but you know that your printing accom- 
plished everything that was expected of it, and that 
there will soon be an order put through for fifty thou- 
sand twelve-page booklets in three colors. (Which 
simply goes to show that it isn’t the piece of printing 
that counts, it’s what the printing accomplishes that 
pleases the customer.) 

If we analyze the foregoing, the following conclu- 
sions present themselves: Broadly speaking, printers 
are divided into two classes, those who look upon every 
order as so much composition, presswork, ink and stock, 
and those printers who are in a sense advertising men 
in that they take the units called copy, color, illustra- 
tion, ornament or decoration, stock, type, and form, 
fitting them all together in such a manner that the 
composite result is that dynamic force which stirs the 
buying impulse. 

“ But,” says a printer belonging in the first class, 
“how am I ever going to-learn about these different 
units just mentioned? ” To which some one in the 
second class replies, “ By keeping your name on the 
subscription list of some of these advertising magazines, 
and studying books on advertising which are on the 
shelves of every public library.” 

To the uninitiated the following pointers will serve 
as a starting place if the suggestion just made is acted 
upon. 

Copy is mentioned first. This subject is so big that 
it constitutes the lifework of many; but it will suffice 
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the printer to know that reason-why copy and sugges- 
tive copy are the two broad divisions. The former is 
used wherever deliberation is involved when making a 
decision to purchase. Such commodities as are of a 
mechanical nature, for instance, find readier sales when 
the reasons are given why the public should purchase 
them in preference to others. Reason-why copy is 
sometimes called long-circuit copy because it is relayed 
to that part of the brain which examines, compares and 
mulls over a proposition before a decision is made. 
Suggestive copy is of an opposite nature, because peo- 
ple respond to it without any deliberation. No reasons 
are given, no appeal to reason, but a play is made upon 
the heart strings, which I suppose, is the reason it is 
often called human-interest copy. Such traits as self- 
protection, pride, comfort, patriotism, love of power, 
economy are made use of to produce sales by means of 
suggestive copy, which the psychologists tell us operate 
under the laws of association, habit, authority, imita- 
tion and repetition. The importance of this form of 
copy can be seen in the statement of Roger Babson, 
who said, “ Ninety-five per cent of men and women are 
ruled by emotion instead of by reason.” 

Color has two angles, but the majority of printers 
look at it from one side only, which is harmony. Color 
harmony can be learned from text books. There is an- 
other side to the color problem — that of using it to 
influence the human mind. For instance, men are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to blue, while the ladies are more 
susceptible to red (although they won’t admit it). The 
first generation in rompers wants primary colors in 
strong chroma, while grandparents feel a kindliness 
toward the somber shades and the light tints. Disre- 
garding these two angles of color, we find the advertis- 
ing man using it in other ways. He uses it to show 
the public exactly how his product looks, whether it 
is a rug or a box of raisins. He uses it as an attention- 
getter, ranging from red, which is the strongest, to pur- 
ple, which is the weakest. 

An dlustration to most printers means a “ cut,” 
which, in turn, may mean a zinc etching, halftone, 
electro, etc. In the advertising world illustrations are 
often referred to as pictures. To the advertising man 
a picture may represent many things. You have seen 
a manufacturer of automobile tires put across his big 
idea in the Saturday Evening Post at a cost of about 
$8,000, by means of a picture. On the other hand, you 
have been intrigued into reading a booklet by the inter- 
esting thumb-nail illustrations scattered through the 
pages. The day has passed when the printer could 
ignore the importance of pictures, as evidenced by the 
phenomenal growth of New York’s youngest picture- 
newspaper. Advertising men give many reasons for 
the use of pictures in selling through the eye, among 
which are the following: to get attention, to lend atmos- 
phere, to create interest, to show the article in use. 
Taking this subject of pictures, you will find it most 
effective to use them when selling by suggestion (see 
copy, above). 

Ornamentation or decoration are so closely allied to 
the preceding subject that it is sometimes difficult to 
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tell where illustration stops and ornamentation or deco- 
ration begins. In fact, we have often seen instances 
where they have been combined. Don’t make the mis- 
take, however, in assuming that ornamentation and 
decoration are one and the same thing. Both serve 
separate purposes. Decoration can help Henry Ford 
sell more tractors and Tiffany sell more jewels. But 
the same thing can hardly be said about ornamenta- 
tion. Decoration can be made to create a certain 
atmosphere, as it helps the International Silver Com- 
pany sell silverware and the Elgin people sell watches. 
Ornamentation, being overdone to such a great extent, 
sometimes repulses the prospective purchaser. The safe 
rule to follow in using ornamentation is, when in doubt 
—omit it. You'll never go wrong. 

Stock is the next subject in the course of study for 
us printers who would become advertising men. It 
assumes the background position of our advertising 
message, being the vehicle for conveying that big idea 
you want to put across. The background must harmo- 
nize with the subject matter. If we are telling the 
world about sewer pipes our message will get better 
results if conveyed on a paper that symbolizes durabil- 
ity, strength and bulkiness. If I am a jeweler and ask 
you to help me move my goods, more than likely you 
will suggest stock in keeping with the quality of my 
goods. You can not help but admit that “ Paper does 

ress.” 

Type, of course, must be in our course of study. 
Unless one knows how to play upon the purse strings 
of the public by means of good typography, all his 
knowledge of advertising goes for naught. A piece of 
advertising may be poor from the standpoint of press- 
work and yet get action through the proper arrange- 
ment of good copy; but unless that message is handled 
so it will get attention, interest and action, the best 
pressman in the country could not better it, no matter 
what his efforts. 

Form is our last topic for discussion. Here all the 
preceding units are assembled in one composite, and the 
result is what determines your customer’s future state 
of mind. For the sake of convenience we will divide 
form into five parts: structural unity, harmony of sizes 
and shapes, balance, movement, and emphasis. 

Did you ever notice a piece of printing consisting of 
type, illustration, decoration and border that hung 
together so well you felt nothing could be moved? 
There you have structural unity. On the other hand, 
how often one sees the border closer to some of the 
enclosed units than the units are to each other. You 
can’t help but think sometimes that the picture was 
made in Florida, the type set in South Dakota, the 
border put together in Texas, and the whole thing 
assembled in Maine. On the other hand, unless the 
sizes and shapes of these different parts harmonize one 
with the other, all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men couldn’t put them together properly. So we look 
for some law to guide us in deciding what sizes and 
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shapes harmonize. There is an old one, called the 
Greek law of area, which goes something like this: 
5:7:11. The Greek avoided exact mechanical dimen- 
sions. He never made a thing two, three or four times 


- the size of another; he was as careful not to use two 


areas which the mind found it difficult to compare as 
he was to avoid exact multiples. Shape harmony is 
best understood by placing a square inside a circle. 
Here is effected the greatest possible contrast in shapes. 
As the circle is broken up, and more sides added to the 
square, we draw closer to harmony. There is a fitness 
of things in our scheme of life, a sort of subconscious 
feeling of repose, restfulness, ease, which we dislike to 
have rudely broken into and disturbed by discordant 
sizes and jarring shapes. 

From the esthetic standpoint it is only a step to the 
consideration of balance. The youngster on the teeter- 
totter learns what balance means long before he sets his 
first job. You sometimes think he learned it so long 
ago that he has forgotten it, when you see a piece of 
typography that looks better upside down than it does 
right side up. In this day of helter-skelter, when every- 
body is in such mad haste to get somewhere, it is well 
to put your message before the public so that “ he who 
runs may read.” In other words, bear in mind that 
movement is a fundamental principle. 

We know that the eye begins its travel over the 
printed page somewhere near the top of the left hand 
side. We also know that the eye moves from spot to 
spot as a boy crosses the creek — if the stones are in a 
straight line, all well and good, otherwise he will zig- 
zag from one to the other; so be sure to place your 
units in their proper sequence, then the reader’s eye 
will go over them in one-two-three order, ending just 
where you want him to without any misunderstanding 
as to what you are trying to tell him. As has been 
already mentioned, imitation is a big trait in human 
beings, which is the reason for our being so eager to see 
what the person on the printed page is gazing at. 
Therefore, be careful that you don’t have your good 
looking girl staring through the border on your page, 
or first thing you know the readers will be doing the 
same thing and will not see your message at all. This 
applies, of course, to other pictures possessing move- 
ment, such as shoes, ties, horses, etc. 

Hand in hand with movement goes emphasis. The 
former is often used to lead the reader to just the place 
where you can concentrate your emphasis most effec- 
tively. Some of us make a mistake in trying to empha- 
size everything, for all emphasis is no emphasis. It is 
merely a problem of deciding which are the big points 
and then hammering away on them until you get the 
message across. 

There is a big field for the printer who thinks be- 
yond the job he is doing into the results expected of 
that job. In the year 1920 $600,000,000 was spent 
for advertising in newspapers, $300,000,000 for direct 
mail and $150,000,000 for magazine advertising. 


Don’t forget that everything your printing house is doing 
for your customers it can also do for you.— Collectanea. 
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What Every Printing Salesman Should Know 


BY FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


[Sere S00 | HAT just as neatness in the 
Gaines) printing samples he exhibits to 
NEY, SYl| possible customers is a help in 
(a i) selling printing, so neatness in 
$A\| his personal appearance will also 

be a help. That if a customer 
is asked “ What do you need 
today in printing? ” he is pretty 
Z| sure to say “ Nothing,” but if a 

9 new, business-building use of 
printing which he could adapt to his own business is 
presented for his consideration, it is quite an easy mat- 
ter to arouse his interest and make a sale. 

That it is much easier to sell stationery printed on 
white paper than it is to sell stationery printed on col- 
ored papers. 

That where a business man wants colored letter- 
heads, etc., he has some particular color in view and 
the salesman might talk all day on other colors without 
getting the customer to switch colors. 

That odd-sized envelopes, when longer than 614 and 
shorter than 10’s nearly always get wrinkled in the 
mails and are, therefore, a poor purchase for any one 
who wants his letters to reach their destination in 
good shape. 

That almost any regular user of printed matter will 
be interested in any new form of printing which praises 
himself and his business in a clever way. 

That small jobs from infrequent users of printing 
generally cause more “ grief” than all the steady cus- 
tomers the shop has. 

That practically every print shop turns out about 
the same quality of good printing nowadays, and that 
the best way to make a shop known is by means of its 
service and its ideas. Also that the salesman is the 
point of contact between the public and the shop, and 
that the shop’s service and ideas will be largely judged 
by the public from the ideas and service of the sales- 
man as presented by him to the public. 

That even in the dullest times there are always 
plenty of firms and people using printing, and that the 
alert salesman will find out who these people are and 
will sell them. 

That it never pays to knock the other fellow’s busi- 
ness even if you do think the work he turns out is 
absolutely of the poorest kind. 

That with some customers, under present condi- 
tions, it is wise to figure out the actual cost of work 
done in your shop, when talking with them about a job, 
and to show them how you can not afford to take the 
job at any lower price and still turn out quality work. 
To do this would be to make the customer feel that you 
were on the level with him and would also make them 
feel rather shy about giving the work to lower bidders, 
especially when the quality of the job was of para- 
mount importance. 


That it pays to belong to lodges and business clubs, 
and especially the local Chamber of Commerce, and 
that it pays to eat lunch whenever possible at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. A large percentage of all the big 
users of printing in the entire city belong to lodges and 
business clubs and the Chamber of Commerce, and by 
also belonging to these organizations the salesman will 
be meeting these big printing users on a plane of 
friendship and will therefore be in a position to get a 
lot of work from them. 

That it pays to know how the various customers are 
paying up, because, in most cases, where a customer 
develops into a slow pay proposition it means that he 
must curtail expenses and, therefore, will not buy as 
much printing as formerly. Therefore the salesman 
will be wasting considerable time in calling on such 
folks. Also the shop, under present conditions, may 
turn down all orders received from delinquent accounts. 

That it is an exceedingly easy proposition to get in 
touch with the officers of various local clubs and to 
secure work from these officers. Two or three days 
devoted to solicitation among dancing clubs, women’s 
organizations, and so on, will generally bring in a worth- 
while amount of work. 

That it pays to keep in touch with the leading retail 
stores and to learn in advance about the special sales 
they are staging, the special anniversaries they are 
observing, and so forth. A printing salesman with 
ideas who knows about these events in advance can 
generally figure out some interesting and business- 
building way of using direct-mail advertising to boost 
the affairs along. 

That constant effort is what sells printing — that 
the more calls you make the more printing you will sell. 

That it pays to study the trade magazines, not 
only for the purpose of keeping up with the styles in 
printing, but for the purpose of getting suggestions for 
new ways of using printing which can be used by your 
customers, and also for the purpose of seeing how the 
other fellow handles his business and getting worth- 
while pointers there, too. 

That it pays to know definitely just when the work 
you sell can be turned out, and that it will increase your 
prestige with your customers and make for more busi- 
ness with them in the future to tell the truth about 
deliveries instead of trying to deceive customers as to 
the time their orders will be ready. 

That a little judicious use of direct-mail advertising 
in selling printing is a good thing, because it shows that 
you have faith in your own medium. 

That it is generally a mistake to take a job which 
you can not produce in your own shop. 

That even a very busy man will stop to look at 
printed samples if you have a supply of particularly 
interesting, clean, up-to-date samples with you when 
you call on him. 
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That it is a mistake, in most cases, to tell a prospec- 
tive customer bluntly that his printed matter is anti- 
quated and no-account. This may all be true, but to 
come right out and tell the customer so and, perhaps, to 
get sarcastic about the matter, is to make a big mistake. 
The truth can be presented to the prospective cus- 
tomer in an equally effective but more diplomatic man- 
ner by showing him what up-to-date printing is and by 
suggesting that he change his printing to conform to 
the new ideas. 

That when selling printing it is generally poor pol- 
icy to talk about the other firms in the same line as the 
prospect for which the shop is doing printing. To do 
this may make the prospect feel that some of his trade 
secrets may be grabbed off by his competitors if he 
gives his'‘work to a shop which also handles work for 
his competitors. 

That when a print shop has been doing business at 
the same old stand for a long term of years and still has 
a number of its original customers buying regularly 
from it, this fact is a real asset in the selling of printing 
and should be played up by the salesman. It stands to 
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reason that unless the shop was doing mighty satisfac- 
tory work all the way around it could not continue in 
business for so long a time and retain the patronage of 
the customers with which it started. 

That it pays to codperate with salesmen in other 
lines. For instance, if you run across a man who is in 
the market for paint, tell this fact to some paint sales- 
man. The paint salesman will then eventually codp- 
erate by telling you where you can sell some printing. 
It is surprising how much codperation of this sort helps 
business. 

That the best time to sell printing to retailers is in 
the morning, when there are the smallest number of 
shoppers in the store. 

That the best time to sell wholesalers is during their 
regular purchasing hours or by special appointment, 
and that this also holds true of manufacturers. 

That the best way to sell printing is to go after the 
work all the time hard. 

And here’s hoping that the ideas contained in this 
article will help you, Mr. Printer and Mr. Salesman, 
in getting more printing for your shop! 


How the Foreman May Promote Uniformity 


BY J. L. SIMPSON 


S|HERE may be printing-office 
foremen who consider their jobs 
as decorative or honorary, or as 
a reward for years of faithful 
service to the house; but such 

| a foreman should be the excep- 
tion, and not the rule, since his 
foresight, ingenuity in planning 

Z|j| and laying out work, and in 

===! time saving may represent the 
determining factor which is the difference between 
profit and loss to the man or concern which furnishes 
his pay check. 

Especially is this true of the foreman who has 
charge of the book and job side of a fair-sized printing 
plant. His responsibility is a grave one, indeed, and 
an error of omission may necessitate the resetting of a 
large part of the job. The foreman can not take for 
granted that even old and tried operators are entirely 
familiar with the books, pamphlets and catalogues 
which are being set up; and when one considers that 
operators are “on” and “ off” a dozen different jobs 
in the space of a very few days, it is expecting too much 
of them to be consistently one hundred per cent perfect 
in type selection, indention, line spacing and the various 
elements which go to constitute uniformity in the com- 
pleted book or catalogue. 

It is evident, then, that the foreman’s first responsi- 
bility is to go over these details very carefully with the 
operators who will set the job. If he knows from experi- 
ence that any or all are prone to forget detailed verbal 
instructions in this matter, then it is his responsibility 


to mark each page of copy so plainly that the operator 
can not set it incorrectly, except through sheer stupidity. 

The objective of the foreman’s effort should at all 
times be the perfection and uniformity of the finished 
product. A bunch of typographical errors alone are 
repugnant to the buyer who “ knows his eggs ” and ex- 
pects good printing for good money; but a printed 
product which is, more than anything else, an exhibit 
of a half dozen different styles of indention, heading 
and subheading, with italics and black face used alter- 
nately, with capitals in one head, and capitals and lower- 
case in another, with brackets used on one page and 
parentheses on another, with single and double quota- 
tion marks used indiscriminately, with no regard to the 
delicate difference in proper usage — such a jumble as 
this is enough to make the gods weep! Yet this is the 
exact result of the work of a foreman who lacks the 
knowledge or initiative to map out the copy before put- 
ting the operators to work on it. 


Imagine the case of a foreman who receives from 
the superintendent or owner of the plant an order to 
“rush through” an important brief, containing nine 
hundred pages of manuscript. Instead of “ making 
haste slowly ” he distributes the work helter-skelter 
among half a dozen operators, with no other instruc- 
tions than to “ speed ’er up to the limit.” Now it hap- 
pens that a brief containing hundreds of affidavits, 
legal papers and mysterious procedures in general, is 
much more difficult to set than the same amount of 
straight matter. And with six operators setting the job 
at break-neck speed, each using his own judgment in 
setting the numerous and various legal “ segments ” of 
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the document, it is little wonder when the finished 
product is a hodge-podge of which a two-thirder might 
well be ashamed. Yet this very thing happened not 
long ago. The brief was being printed for the State, 
but the job was refused by the State’s representatives 
who had ordered it. There was no time for reprinting, 
and the State lost a $30,000 lawsuit, simply because a 
foreman was in too great haste to designate a uniform 
style for a somewhat unusual piece of work. 

Right here, perhaps, it is well to place emphasis on 
an angle of the question which may occur to printers or 
foremen who may peruse these lines: It is not particu- 
larly the foreman’s province to attempt to lay down the 
law on what is “ right ” and what is “ wrong ” in styles, 
though he should have discriminating taste in these 
matters; but he should have in mind a practical, appro- 
priate “style ” for laying out each of the various jobs 
which come under his supervision, a style easily made 
adaptable to the kind of typesetting machinery in use 
in his plant. No matter what particular style he may 
follow in laying out a book or catalogue, if it is uniform 
throughout, the typographical effect will be pleasing. 
It is up to him to choose for any given job a general 
style which is appropriate. Once he enforces the theory 
of uniformity among his operators, and induces them to 
codperate in the right manner in regard to this, he may 
plan new styles, and improve on others to his heart’s 
content. 

I would ask those who regard this angle of book and 
job printing as of little importance to glance through a 
number of pamphlets, catalogues or any pretentious 
type of printed material, outside of straight printed 
matter, until one is discovered in which heads, sub- 
heads, indention, etc., lack proper uniformity. Then 
trace the product back to the office from which it ema- 
nates, and it will be discovered that most of the printed 
material produced in that office has similar defects. 
Trace this weakness to its source, and it will be found 
that it is not attributable to the owner of the establish- 
ment, the printers or operators, but to the negligence or 
inefficiency of the foreman, unless, by chance, the super- 
intendent of the plant lays out the manuscript copy. 
He alone has the key to the situation, and may remedy 
this woful defect by careful and intelligent application 
to the problem. 

“ But,” inquires the reader who is familiar with the 
mysteries of the printing craft, “where is the proof- 
reader while all this is going on? Isn’t it his duty to 
promote uniformity in the finished product?” Very 
true. I have purposely delayed discussion of the rela- 
tions of proofreader and foreman, for the reason that 
errors of uniformity are more easily remedied at the 
beginning of the printing process than after the manu- 
script has been converted into metal. 

In the larger shops, and especially where the mono- 
type is in use, there is often an interval of several days 
or a week between the work of the keyboard operator 
and that of the proofreader. And often, especially on 
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a “rush” job, the work of the operators is complete 
before the first proofs are brought in from the casting 
room. Possibly the first proof a proofreader looks over 
may be from operator number one, from the first part 
of the manuscript. The very next proof may very pos- 
sibly be from operator number eight, perhaps from 
about the middle of the copy. The careful proofreader 
will no doubt discover lack of uniformity in any essen- 
tial element of the job, if such exists. Comparing his 
proofs with other of the proofreaders, he may find that 
several different styles are being used in setting up the 
job, some perhaps of minor importance, while others 
are glaringly incongruous. 

What is the proofreader’s duty here? It is not his 
province to dictate in the matter of styles, and so he 
refers the question to the foreman, whose negligence has 
created the confusion in the proofroom. Now, of 
course, it is possible for the floor men to make any 
changes desired in the metal, but this will take a great 
deal of time, and the job will still be imperfect, unless 
all the proofreaders work in perfect harmony in mark- 
ing the proofs. If the amount of corrections necessary 
is considerable, it will take the floor men longer to cor- 
rect a galley than it took the operator to set it in the 
first place. The foreman’s job is to put out the work 
at a profit, and with compositors receiving $1 an hour 
or more, he smells trouble brewing with the superin- 
tendent or owner if the production costs mount unrea- 
sonably high. So, after a minute of confusion, looking 
over proofs, etc., the foreman puts out the order to the 
proofreaders, “ Let ’er ride.” And one of two things 
results from this: Either the whole job is refused by 
the buyer of printing, or he accepts a job which is not 
up to the standard of workmanship he is paying for. 

And finally, to reiterate the point of this question 
in closing, here is a case where an ounce of prevention 
is worth a ton of cure. It is so much easier, so much 
more simple and so much more satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, for the foreman or superintendent, or whoever 
has charge of laying out the work, to take all the time 
necessary to mark the manuscript properly so that when 
it reaches the operators they can set it correctly right 
off the reel. Result: Satisfaction to every one con- 
cerned, to the man who is paying good money for qual- 
ity printing, to the office, whose imprint and guaranty 
go into each printed product leaving the shop, and to 
operators, floor men and proofreaders, who have, or 
should have, a conscious pride in the work done by their 
head and hands, and must stand the criticism of a world 
ready enough to find fault, even where there is little or 
no cause for fault finding. 

Great is the responsibility of the foreman, and 
greater than any sum in dollars and cents his reward 
if he lives up to that responsibility. A conscientious 
and intelligent foreman is like unto the pilot of a great 
ship, who steers it safely into harbor, evading dangers 
galore, shoals and rocks and unseen subterranean ter- 
rors, with its precious human freight rejoicing! 


When a man is in earnest and knows what 
he is about, his work is half done.—Mirabeau. 
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Commercial Stationery That Printers Can Sell 


BY ROBERT F. SALADE 


HILE it is a well known fact 
that many employing printers 
are operating complete station- 
ery departments in connection 
with their printing plants, any 
printer can easily sell certain 
kinds of commercial stationery 
without having a special depart- 

} ment devoted to that line of 

i business. By the term, “ com- 

mercial stationery,” we refer to things like manifold 
paper, scratch pads, writing tablets, loose-leaf forms, 
blotters, blank books, check books, blank envelopes, 
blank sheets of writing paper, etc. 

Nevertheless, a first-class stationery store would be 
a profitable venture for many a printer who is located 
in a business district where such a store could be readily 
established. Many of the larger printing concerns have 
attractive stationery establishments where all kinds of 
office supplies, school supplies, novelties, blank books 
and other lines of this variety are sold at retail. Large 
numbers of the smaller-sized printing firms also have 
well stocked stationery stores, but the field is big, and 
there is room for additional houses of this class. 

In the city of Philadelphia alone are more than a 
dozen large stationery stores, all of them owned by 
leading printing concerns. Several of these stores are 
among the most important of their kind in the city, 
and all of them have proved successful. At one of 
these large stores a person will find anything in the 
way of stationery that may be wanted, including even 
things such as greeting cards, flags, pictures, fancy 
paper specialties, and so forth. At least two of the con- 
cerns referred to are carrying a complete stock of office 
furniture in addition to the stationery lines, which goes 
to show how a business of this character can be built up 
to great proportions. 

It goes without saying that every employing printer 
is not in a position to start a stationery business on a 
large scale, but doubtless many printers are capable of 
opening medium-sized stationery stores, which could be 
enlarged as time advanced. In every town and city are 
printing plants occupying buildings equipped with store 
fronts. Some of these stores have show windows, and 
in some instances the printer is not even utilizing the 
window for an attractive display of printed matter. 
The writer knows of a considerable number of small 
and medium-sized printing plants which are now 
housed in buildings having store fronts, and in nearly 
every case the printer is not making any particular use 
of the window spaces. Would it not be possible for 
these printers to start small stationery stores? They 
already possess the stores, and all that it is necessary 
for them to do is to add a few hundred dollars’ worth 
of stock to their present equipment. 


The writer was recently strolling along a business 
avenue that is lined with a great variety of retail shops. 
It is a very busy thoroughfare, and thousands of per- 
sons are constantly passing along during both daytime 
and evening. The majority of the shops have attrac- 
tive window displays, but strange to say, there is one 
house among the lot that has a spacious show window 
which is as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. The 
writer looked through this window and saw inside a 
job-printing plant in operation. The front part of the 
place was being used as a business office. In back were 
type cabinets and several platen presses. Judging from 
general appearances, the proprietor of that plant did 
not seem to be doing a rushing business. 

What an excellent opportunity there is for that 
printer to start a stationery store! There is ample 
space for such a department in the front section of the 
store which is now taken up by a desk and a few chairs. 
Think of the crowds of buyers that are passing by this 
house every day! Probably the printer doesn’t realize 
the fact that he is allowing a great deal of profitable 
business to slip right out of his hands. Were that 
printer to open a first-class stationery store and give it 
the proper attention he would not only succeed in sell- 
ing stationery, but he would also gain many new cus- 
tomers for his printing department. 

In addition to operating first-class retail stationery 
stores, a number of well known printing concerns are 
also engaged in the manufacturing stationery business, 
making paper products like loose-leaf forms, blank 
books, check books, pass books for banks, writing tab- 
lets, and envelopes. These firms are in a position to 
supply schools, banks and business houses with large 
quantities of commercial stationery, including type- 
writer paper, carbon paper, manifold paper, bound 
books, loose-leaf ledgers, etc., and they are also 
equipped to sell to retail dealers at wholesale rates. 

A number of prominent printers who are not oper- 
ating stationery departments, in the strict sense of the 
term, are supplying their customers with manifold 
paper, blank envelopes for special purposes, scratch 
pads, writing tablets, blank blotters and blank sheets 
of writing paper. The scratch pads and writing tablets 
are made up from various grades of paper in extra large 
quantities, and are usually sold by the pound. Many 
business firms have use for blank blotters, blank writ- 
ing paper and blank envelopes, and the printers re- 
ferred to are furnishing such materials at the regular 
market prices. These printers earn a good margin of 
profit on every order for commercial stationery. 

Printed loose-leaf forms, such as those used for pay 
rolls, accounts payable, bills payable and receivable, 
combined cash and journal, traveler’s expense records, 
sales records, order blanks, daily time sheets, inventory 
forms, employees’ record, etc., are now being used in 
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practically all well managed business offices, and the 
demand for such forms is constantly increasing. A 
number of printers are specializing in the production 
of these loose-leaf forms, and are selling them in quan- 
tities to banks, trust companies, business firms, retail 
stationers and others. Here is a specialty business that 
is open to the efficient printer who is capable of pro- 
ducing original loose-leaf forms of his own designs. 


TMOG Sy TERE is a question asked so very 
| often and conferences held over 
| it so many times in printing 
| offices that it becomes an all- 
absorbing topic of interest wher- 
ever printing executives meet. 
) Like the poor it is always with 
/ us. In the old days when help 
| was cheap and the old-time 
==¥ printer at the case was the “ in- 
telligent compositor, ” he had the time to think about 
his copy and many an author had the printer to thank 
for correcting the errors in hastily prepared and poorly 
written copy. 

Then came the typesetting machines, at first ridi- 
culed by the old-time printer, who simply knew that 
the new fangled machine would not prove successful. 
Success was impossible. But the impossible was accom- 
plished and now composing machines are found in small 
offices in the most remote corners of the earth. 

With the advent of the machine came speed in com- 
posing. Wages were increased considerably and to 
make a profit on the investment the utmost production 
had to be obtained from the machine and its operator. 
The old-time copy had been written by hand and some 
of it very badly done. Now nearly every printer and 
publisher demands that the manuscript be typewritten 
on one side of the sheet only, this preferably of one size 
to facilitate placing it before the operator. 

Is typing the copy enough? ‘There are many pit- 
falls in the plainest typewritten copy. In one piece of 
copy which came to my desk this morning I find the 
word “negro” capitalized in two or three instances, 
while in others a lower-case n is used. I find side heads 
not indicated, chapter headings not uniform, the words 
Government and State either capitalized or in lower- 
case as suited the stenographer. 

In the same copy are several footnotes. Several of 
the references therein are abbreviated, in others they 
are spelled out. I find “U.S.” in some places and 
“ United States” in others. In this same beautifully 
typed copy the illustrations are indicated as “ Fig. 1,” 
“ Figure 1,” “ Figure one,” etc. Some of the tables 
have headings and some have not, while the figures are 
in both Roman and Arabic numerals. These are only 
a few of the many irregularities in one small chapter of 
a book, and this copy is better than the average. 
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Any printer, no matter how small or how large his 
plant may be, may sell at least the plain kinds of com- 
mercial stationery. Any printer can easily make writ- 
ing tablets and scratch pads, and it is not a difficult 
matter to sell this line in large quantities to business 
firms in general. Boxed writing paper, papeteries and 
die-stamped greeting cards may also be sold by any 
printer to advantage. 





What will the operator do with it? If he is a piece 
worker he is perfectly justified in following copy. He 
hasn’t the time to interpret the author’s copy and even 
if he has it may have been set one way before he dis- 
covers the irregularity. His responsibility is ended 
when he follows copy. 

What the proofroom does to it. The result of this 
beautiful piece of typewriting next comes to the proof- 
room. The proofreader, if he is at all conscientious, 
becomes perplexed over the inconsistencies of style. 
He looks back to find how it was done before, because 
he must be very careful not to pile up the expense of 
corrections. He marks one instance, only to find that 
in many others a different style has been followed. 
The proofreader also decides to follow copy or else he 
makes a number of expensive and usually unsatisfac- 
tory alterations. And this was good looking manuscript! 

No one would build a house the way many books 
are built. The builder certainly would not put twelve 
panes of glass in the windows on the first floor, four in 
those on the second and two in those on the third. He 
would first decide on some uniform style which would 
be carried out by the architect and workmen. 

The editor the architect of your book. An editor 
reads for consistency, for style, for codrdination of 
subjects, for headings, for capitalization, for punctua- 
tion and for the general appearance of the finished 
product. He considers the margins, the size of the type 
page, reductions, headings, cuts, tabular pages, spacing, 
etc. In short, the editor visualizes the finished book 
and works the parts into a pleasing whole. 

Finally, does editing pay? The answer to this ques- 
tion does not depend wholly on the quality of the 
printing. Even on a cheaply printed book the altera- 
tion charges will be very much higher if the copy is not 
carefully edited. Editing the manuscript may delay 
the publication of the book, but after the work has 
commenced it goes through the plant with few interrup- 
tions and with much less waste of time and money than 
if it were handled under the old haphazard way. 

When the way is thus made clear for the operator 
he is right in following copy. The proofreader also 
realizes that a definite uniform style is being followed 
and he too can follow copy with perfect confidence. 
The cost of alterations is reduced to the minimum. 
Editing will save many times its cost in actual dollars 
and cents, and the finished job will look better. 
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BEFORE the next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
reaches our readers we shall have bid farewell to the year 
1922, and shall be on our way across the uncharted course 
of the new year 1923. The coming holiday season should 
be one of rejoicing — not that all things are going as well 
as they might be, but because we have thus far safely 
passed through one of the most trying periods in the his- 
tory of industry in general, due to the unsettled state of 
world affairs. As we look forward into the new year the 
prospect is encouraging. All signs point to a revival of 
business, and to a satisfactory solution of many of the 
problems that have vexed us. New problems will con- 
stantly arise, no doubt, but the experiences of the past will 
prove of value in helping to solve those that may arise in 
the future. Let us have faith to go forward, rising above 
the petty annoyances, surmounting the obstacles that may 
confront us, broadening our vision as we take up the 
tasks before us, and thus growing into greater usefulness 
as we grasp the opportunities for greater service to those 
around us, to each other, to the world of business, and to 
mankind. As we extend the age old greetings of the holi- 
day season, a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
we do so with the wish that to one and all may come the 
realization of fondest hopes fulfilled, combined with the 
joy and peace that surpasseth understanding. 





A RECENT notice from the Chicago postoffice calls 
attention to one of the ways by which the distribution of 
mail may be speeded up during the coming holiday rush. 
It is something printers should keep in mind, as they can 
codperate to a very large degree with the postal authori- 
ties by properly advising their customers when preparing 
holiday printing. As the notice states, ‘“‘ During the holi- 
day season large quantities of very small envelopes and 
cards are put into the mails, with the result that all postal 
work is very much retarded, and mail is disfigured and 
torn. The minimum size of cards and envelopes should 
not be below 234 by 4 inches for the following reasons: 
Addresses will be obliterated by cancellation marks. They 
are too small to be handled on facing table, necessitating 
three extra handlings with consequent delay, not only to 
this but to other mail. They are delayed in cancellation 
because they must be postmarked by hand stamp instead 
of through canceling machines. They are delayed through 
difficulty in sorting. They are liable to losses or damage, 
as small sizes do not fit letter packages and can not be 
tied securely. These odd and diminutive size pieces of 
stationery have come into use in the last few years, and 
appear now in any quantity only at Christmas time when 
the whole postal institution is working at top speed and 
is trying to keep on top of the load, and it will be greatly 
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appreciated if the public will use stationery of the proper 
size in order that the handling of all mail may be expe- 
dited. When small cards or envelopes are used they 
should be enclosed in an envelope of ordinary size.” Here 
is a way by which we can help our good friend Uncle Sam 
during the most trying period of the year for the mail 
service. It should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. We 
expect a great deal from our postal workers. Let us help 
a little to lighten their load. 





A Standard Set for the Craftsmen’s Clubs 

An example for clubs of printing house craftsmen, it 
would seem, has been set by the San Francisco Bay Cities 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. The announcement 
for one of the recent meetings of this organization — 
which, by the way, is reproduced in the Specimen Review 
department of this issue — called attention to the facts 
that the club was having shown at the regular meeting of 
the local advertising club the exhibit of printing done by 
members which had been awarded the Zellerbach trophy 
cup at the convention of the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Clubs, and that some of those who had produced speci- 
mens displayed in the exhibit were to address the meeting 
and would tell of their craftsmanship, methods and ideals. 
Some of the subjects of the talks can be seen in the repro- 
duction of the announcement on page 394. 

The San Francisco craftsmen have established and 
maintained an exceptionally high standard in all the work 
used by their organization, some of the finest printing we 
have been privileged to examine being the announcements 
sent out each month for the meetings. Now they seem to 
be going several steps further by appearing before the 
advertising men, buyers and users of printing, to plead the 
cause of better printing — one of the vital needs of the 
industry today. 

That the club is working along the right lines is evi- 
dent from this one occasion. The object of the member- 
ship, which is well summed up in the paragraph we quote, 
shows that a standard is being set which might well be 
copied by the other clubs throughout the country: 

‘There are many ways in which the printing house 
craftsmen are serving the best interests of San Francisco 
and the Bay Cities. Chief among them is the service to the 
cause of good printing. Better typography, better press- 
work, better paper — there is the formula for better adver- 
tising. And better advertising means better selling, better 
prices, better times. On this foundation-stone of service 
to the whole craft and to the community the craftsmen 
have laid their platform. ‘ Share your knowledge’ is their 
slogan, and their activity is planned to promote mutual 
exchange of practical methods and experiences, and to 
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insure thorough training of the apprentices of today who 
will be the craftsmen of tomorrow.” 

It seems to be generally conceded that the great need 
today is not more printing but better printing, more effec- 
tive printing. Considerable emphasis has been placed 
upon this fact of late, and many advertisers are demanding 
that their printed literature produce greater results. One 
of the forces that have brought this about is the great 
increase in costs, which, evidently, can not be overcome 
under present conditions. To reduce to a very large extent 
the waste in distribution by producing printed matter 
which will be more effective, is possible of accomplish- 
ment. As the San Francisco craftsmen have stated in the 
paragraph quoted, “ Better typography, better presswork, 
better paper — there is the formula for better advertising. 
And better advertising means better selling, better prices, 
better times.” 

What a wonderful force could be put behind a real 
active campaign for better and more productive printed 
matter if all the clubs of printing house craftsmen were 
to take the matter up seriously and foster the movement 
that thus far has been carried on somewhat half heart- 
edly. Here, it seems to us, is a real service the crafts- 
men can perform for the industry, and we hope the full 
power of the entire organization will be put back of the 
movement. 





Reduce Second-Class Postage Rates 

We have repeatedly called attention to the injustice 
done to publishers of second-class matter through the 
establishment of the zoning system and the heavy in- 
creases in postal rates that have been put into effect during 
the past few years, primarily supposed to be a war meas- 
ure. The burden of these increased costs has been far too 
great for all publishers. For many it has proved the last 
straw in the load of additional costs forced upon them by 
conditions of recent years and has forced them to discon- 
tinue business. Publishers have never at any time refused 
to do their share of supporting our Government. They 
have paid all the taxes imposed upon regular business 
institutions without a murmur. They have felt, however, 
that they were entitled to some consideration in connec- 
tion with the excessive second-class postal rates, and it is 
not too strong a statement to say that they should have it. 

From no source is more real effective assistance being 
rendered the business institutions of the country than that 
constantly being given by the publications coming under 
the second-class postal schedules. Not only does this help 
come in the form of distributing authentic information 
regarding business activities in all lines, suggestions for 
improvement of methods, ways and means for increasing 
efficiency in production, and similar subjects, but in the 
work of carrying the messages of business through adver- 
tising to the masses of readers these publications perform 
a distinct service that is of untold value to industries, 
to the country as a whole, and, indeed, to the people 
themselves. 

The law establishing the zone system went into effect 
on July 1, 1918. The increases in rates were spread over 
four years, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921. In view of the 
excessive cost created by these increases, as well as the fact 
that other lines of industry were being relieved of some 
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of the burdens placed upon them by taxes during the war 
period, publishers sought relief also, at least to the extent 
of the removal of the last two increases, which constitute 
nothing other than an unjust tax upon an industry that is 
doing so much for the general welfare of the nation. As 
yet there have been no sound reasons given why they 
should not be accorded this relief. 

At the present time there is a bill before Congress, which 
should receive consideration at the next session, the object 
of which is to remove the last two increases. This bill 
was introduced by Hon. M. Clyde Kelly, member of the 
House of Representatives from Pennsylvania, who has 
given a great amount of study to the matter and has made 
a thorough investigation of the situation. Some of the 
best arguments for the reduction of second-class rates 
were given by Mr. Kelly in his talk before the Committee 
on Postoffices and Post Roads when he said: 

It costs the newspapers of this country at least $10,000,000 
a year to cover the national news in Washington. Without this 
expenditure it would be impossible under present conditions to 
inform the American public as to the conduct of their own 
Government. The great trade papers and reviews dealing with 
certain phases of industry, art, literature, etc., would be impos- 
sible to produce were it not for the advertising columns. The 
advertiser makes possible the circulation of the medium of 
information which helps to stabilize conditions and perpetuate 
American institutions. 

It is foolish to argue that advertisements have no educa- 
tional value. The advertisements carry to the public the news 
of every advance in industrial achievement. They chronicle 
every step in the upward climb of mankind to secure new com- 
forts and conveniences. They light the fires of ambition in the 
rainds and hearts of countless Americans and widen the horizon 
of every reader in the land. They have helped the manufac- 
turer to appeal direct to the consumer, resulting in standard- 
ized production which has made America the foremost com- 
mercial nation. 

The advertising pages are business highways of the nation. 
Would you tax only those who use the waterway or roadway 
because perchance they secure a direct benefit from it? Nota 
sale can be made, not a pound of goods moved, without com- 
munication between buyer and seller and the interchange of 
information. The whole life of the country depends upon its 
facilities for intercommunication. 

Would any one suggest that traveling salesmen be taxed by 
special levy because they sell goods? On the contrary, there 
is a worthy measure pending in Congress granting traveling 
salesmen a twenty-five per cent discount in traveling rates. 
Then why should there be levied excessively high rates on 
advertising pages, which are so many business messengers 
going direct to the homes of the people? 

The printing industry is vitally interested in this mat- 
ter, as naturally anything that tends to force publications 
to discontinue means a decrease in the work available for 
printers. Therefore it is to be hoped that all who are 
interested in protecting the interests of the printing and 
publishing industries will do all in their power to forward 
the movement and urge the passage of the bill introduced 
by Representative Kelly. Publishers do not seek to evade 
any duty which rightfully falls to their lot in connection 
with necessary taxation for the purpose of maintaining the 
institutions of our Government, but the way should be 
paved for them to continue without restriction the effec- 
tive work they are doing toward upbuilding all that is for 
the best interests of the country as a whole. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinion of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith, All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


Regarding ‘‘The Word ‘Value’ as Applied to Color’’ 
Woopstock, ULtster County, New York. 
Mr. J. F. Earhart: 


I have just read your article on color values, in the August 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, with the greatest interest and 
the highest approval. It is quite true, as you remark, that 
the word “ values ” has long been used by professional painters 
to denote simply the variations of light and shade in a picture, 
without any relation to its color variations. These, of course, 
are fundamentally of the first importance in a painting, which, 
no matter how beautiful and harmonious its color may be, can 
never be convincing to the eye unless they are felt and cor- 
rectly set down on the canvas. But it is equally true, as you 
remark, that a painting whose color intensities—in other 
words, whose color values —are not equally well translated 
can not convince the eye of the picture lover. I have, indeed, 
often wished that the painter’s vocabulary and nomenclature 
took cognizance of this equally important law; and your sug- 
gestion of the two terms, “ tone values ” and “ color values,” 
is the first I have met with that adequately meets this long- 
felt need. With your permission I shall adopt these myself 
and suggest them as a decided improvement in our professional 
nomenclature to all of my painter friends and comrades. 

BirGE Harrison. 





Craftsmanship on the Pacific Coast 
To the Editor: JERSEY City, NEW JERSEY. 


May I invite the attention of printing house craftsmen 
clubs everywhere to the activities of the San Francisco Bay 
Cities Club of Printing House Craftsmen? The leaders of this 
club are men whose daily work in their respective employment 
is ennobling printing. With ample and proper attention to the 
economics and the technical processes of printing, these Cali- 
fornians are really striving to make better craftsmen. 

A higher note of endeavor is struck at every meeting than 
I have observed in any other club. The subjects are opened 
and discussed almost entirely by the members, and these sub- 
jects are as much concerned with quality of product as with 
quantity of production. The endeavor is to make these two 
desirable factors go hand in hand. In general the programs 
of other clubs have depended upon outside talent, whose dis- 
courses are generally of a stereotyped character, and sometimes 
have a flavor of advertising. Where the discussions have been 
among the membership of such clubs they usually relate to 
useful enough technics, with scarce any reference to mental 
or artistic endeavors. 

I have used the word “ ennoble ” with some fear that the 
thought of ennobling the art and craft will excite mild derision 
among the leaders of some of the clubs. Great things may be 
done by the clubs of printing house craftsmen if they will 
model themselves upon the activities of their brethren of the 
San Francisco Bay Cities club. 


The printing done in connection with the San Francisco Bay 
Cities club is invariably fine — fine, not merely good. It is 
planned and executed by craftsmen who have a real pride in 
their art and are conscicus (as most printers are not) that it 
is an art, with greater influence upon men and women in gen- 
eral than.any other art. Much of the printing of other crafts- 
men clubs reflects little credit on printing or on the clubs which 
are satisfied with it. 

The printing business and the printers on the Pacific Coast 
are prospering. This is a deserved prosperity. 

H. L. Butien. 


How Do They Get That Way? 
To the Editor: St. Louis, Missouri. 


Among all the printers whom I have asked concerning their 
opinion of the “ Caslon Old Style ” type face, I have never met 
one who liked it; in fact, a number have spoken derogatively 
of it. As I agree with them I am wondering what sort of taste 
is possessed by several writers for the trade press who have 
been recently pouring laudations on this crude style of type. 
Where do they get their ideas of beauty and charm? I have 
ever looked upon this face and its italic as the work of an 
amateur lacking proper tools. Because a thing is old, and in 
a way interesting because of its age, it is not necessarily beau- 
tiful or praiseworthy. The “Caslon Old Style” reminds me 
of the many pre-Raphaelite pictures in the European galleries, 
which are generally supposed to represent saints, but in reality 
depict figures seemingly cut out of wood, like the old-time 
cigar-store Indians. Caslon, if it belongs anywhere, belongs to 
the log-hut period of our civilization. Since we have happily 
gotten away from the log hut in our progress toward better 
things, why retain log-hut stuff in our typography? 

There are so many more readable, masterful, beautiful, 
classy type faces to be found in the typemakers’ catalogues 
{including some newly cut designs which wrongly have the 
word Caslon incorporated in their names] that it is really a 
sin against higher civilization to use any of the abortive and 
low-class designs in a serious way. Of course, we must have 
some clownish things in printing, just as we have the clowns in 
a circus, but we need not have the clownish all the time, nor 
give unwarranted praise to the clownish and boorish in letter 
forms. It doesn’t make for mental health. If we give rein 
to some of our typographers we shall soon lose all the dignity 
and nobleness of our great art. They need a stiff checking up. 

N. J. WERNER. 


Epitor’s Note.—- After we had read the foregoing letter 
we could not help but ask, “ How does he (the writer) get that 
way?” So surprised were we to receive such a letter, we 
could not refrain from writing to our correspondent and ask- 
ing him to enumerate his objections, and also to set forth the 
type faces he considered preferable to the Caslon. His reply 
follows (we give it without comment, but if any of our readers 
wish to discuss it we shall be glad to hear from them): 
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What faces do I prefer to the “ Caslon Old Style”? At 
first impulse I might say, almost any; but that would be far 
from true. There are several which I abhor almost as much 
as I do the one I have put on the pedestal of degeneracy. 

In first instance, I would bar from my printing office the 
face called “ Scotch Roman.” Why it is so named I am won- 
dering, because it casts discredit upon those Scotch punch- 
cutters who did produce really good “ roman ” and “ old style ” 
faces. The misnamed face, I am told, was cut in Chicago, and 
not by a Scotchman. 

I would, of course, bar the “ Ronaldson Old Style,” which 
once was more popular than the “ Caslon,” but happily is now 
as dead as the proverbial door nail. It had several imitations, 
which were worse than the original. 

Then, despite William Morris and his fulsome lauders, I 
would put on my index anathema the “ Kelmscott,” imitated 
by a St. Louis typefoundry from one produced by the Dickin- 
son foundry, the name of which just now escapes my memory. 

As I can not work up any enamorative enthusiasm for the 
styles of lettering found on Roman ruins or other monuments 
of antiquity, I am not inclined to fill my cases with much of 
the things now put forward as imitative of them. 

Now, which are the commendable faces? Among the 
“Romans ” let me first place the “ Century” and “ Century 
Expanded,” those admirable designs fostered by that prince 
of printerdom, Theodore L. De Vinne. Both faces are orderly, 
finely proportioned, dignified and easily read. The first truly 
graced the pages of the old-time Century Magazine. Because 
it is somewhat wider, I prefer the “ Expanded,” which for 
many years charmed one in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
the disuse of which therein I have always regretted, good as 
its successor is. What reader of the Saturday Evening Post 
would prefer any other on the pages of that cleanly printed 
periodical? It has the necessary auxiliary faces for display 
— italic, bold face, condensed, etc. 

Another Roman I admire was one cut for the old Bruce 
typefoundry — now known as No. 590 in the American Type 
Founders Company specimen book. It evidences careful de- 
signing and cutting. 

There is a splendid book face shown in the American Type 
Founders Company’s book which has not received the atten- 
tion and use to which it is entitled, the “ Norwood Roman.” 

My first choice in “old style” faces (or “ medieval,” as 
termed in German foundries) would fall on the “ Century Old 
Style.” This is also a well proportioned face, carries the 
proper amount of color to be easily read, and does not tire by 
any obtrusiveness of style or peculiarities. As auxiliaries it 
fosters a family of italics, bold, wide and condensed faces. 

Next in order I would honor the “Clearface Caslon,” a 
face first produced (together with a fine italic) by the late 
Western Type Foundry and now supplied by Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler. It is the very best of the various recuttings of the 
“ Caslon,” and is handsome, for one reason, because the cutter 
got as far away from the “ Caslon” as he possibly could. 

Then, there is an old style which was first produced by the 
old Farmer, Little & Co. typefoundry, then by the Inland Type 
Foundry, and now listed as No. 579 in the American Type 
Founders Company book. It is a trifle wider than the general 
run of old styles, but its openness adds to its beauty and read- 
ability. Used in the Sunday Magazine for a number of years 
it certainly gave the pages of that classy publication a most 
handsome appearance. Later on a dress of “ Bodoni” was 
substituted for it, but the effect was not so pleasing. The 
periodical died shortly after the change, but I shall not lay its 
demise to the adoption of the “ Bodoni.” Were it not for its 
overlong descenders, I would have a very good word for the 
“ Bodoni.” No doubt its flat serifs also worked against the 
popularity that a face so mechanically well designed and cut 
should have enjoyed. 
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Next I shall list an old style which was originated by one 
of the Scotch typefoundries and copied by several in this 
country. In its cutting were omitted all the offensive crudi- 
ties and irregularities germane to the “ Caslon.” Those Scotch 
punch-cutters were good workmen and in their day were de- 
servedly honored in the typefounding world. Unfortunately, 
their names have not come down to us. We must revere them 
as we revere the “ unknown soldier ” of the present day. To 
identify the face I refer to, look up that given the number 523 
by the American Type Founders Company. There are some 
handsome regular and condensed title old styles that work in 
harmony with this face. 

I also like the “old style” now used by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which is of the above Scotch pattern. It is, however, 
somewhat light in weight for printing on coated stock, and 
unless you have proper illumination, it is not so easy to read 
as one might wish. 

Lastly, if I must give way to faddism, I might give case- 
room to the “ French Old Style,” which at one time had con- 
siderable popularity. I may state concerning this face, that 
the old Central Typefoundry had once imported fonts of it 
from France (at first it came in caps. only), but hesitated a long 
time before putting it on the market, fearing that it was too 
radically “ odd ” to take with the printers. Finally the foundry 
took courage, added a lower-case (cut by Gustav Schroeder), 
put it forth and found large sales for it. But, since it is now 
practically dead, let us not revive it. 

Talking about oddity, if I wanted to be eccentric and also 
characteristic in my printing, I’d procure, if possible, fonts of 
the old “ Harper ” series (of the late eighties). For an oddity 
that face was quite classy, in that respect surpassing Packard, 
Cloister, Pencraft, Artcraft, Puritan, and others of these sorts 
of the present day. 

By way of postscript I will say that if any one cares to use 
any of the “ recut ” or “ improved ” substitutes for the “ Cas- 
lon,” I will offer but a minimum of objection. That the need 
was felt for eliminating the crudities of the original proves my 
case against that face. N. J. WERNER. 





Letters We Appreciate 
To the Editor: Curcaco, ILLINoIs. 

During many years of active newspaper and advertising 
work I have been fortunate in being able to turn for informa- 
tion to THE INLAND PRINTER, and never, I can confidently 
state, without a valued, practical and usable addition to my 
store of knowledge of printing and advertising. I have been 
avid to learn from such sources as Goudy, Trezise, Currier, 
Farrar and Sherbow, and believe that your files constitute an 
invaluable library for the student or the practical printer. 

Your August Greater Printing Industry number I regard 
as a notable achievement in the technical literature of the 
graphic arts. In its articles on colorwork and examples of off- 
set printing it is contributing valuable information regarding 
a branch of printing which is assuming rapidly growing impor- 
tance in merchandising publicity. 

Most helpful in my experience have been the analyses and 
criticisms of printed specimens and newspaper makeup, be- 
cause of the clarity of the reasons for criticism and the 
applicability of the principles laid down to the work of the 
reader. The philology of the Proofroom articles constitutes 
a mass of valuable information in condensed and readily acces- 
sible form. The craftsman and efficiency articles have, from 
my observation, been found of value by employing printers. 

In its inclusion of the varied industries allied to printing 
and in the catholicity of its articles THE INLAND PRINTER is 
entitled to stand as the exponent and most serviceable repre- 
sentative of the printing art. 

Joun W. Barney, Office Manager, 
W. C. Reinhold Advertising Corporation. 
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The New Tariff in Its Contact With 
the Graphic Arts 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


LITTLE time may be required for the new 
influence to be transmitted in all its aspects, 
but there can be no question but that ulti- 
mately the new tariff system of the United 
States, as created by the Tariff Act of 1922, 
will make deep impress upon the everyday 
expression of the graphic arts. It is not 
merely that new rates of customs duty have 
been levied upon several classes of imports which enter into 
printing and the allied industries, or come into competition 
with American printed products. Matching that in significance 
is the circumstance that, for the first time in the history of the 
nation, this new law creates a flexible tariff, whereby, at the 
option of the President, customs differentials may be raised or 
lowered. Finally, the Act of 1922 lays new restrictions upon 
the marking and labeling of imported wares which will bring 
reaction in printerdom. 

Many of the items on the tariff price list in which printers 
are particularly interested are embraced in Schedule 13 of the 
new Act — the listing devoted to papers and books. Printing 
paper, not specially provided for, will henceforth bear a duty 
of % of 1 cent a pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. This 
represents a new method of figuring the tolls on imported 
paper, but it is not easy to make comparison with former tariff 
bills, for the reason that in the Tariff Act of 1909 different 
rates, ranging from % of 1 cent a pound to 15 per cent, 
were imposed for papers selling at different prices. Under the 
Act of 1913, which has been in force for the past ten years, 
printing papers (other than hand made) suitable for the print- 
ing of books, etc., but not for covers or bindings, have been 
assessed 12 per cent of the value. 

The new tariff continues the threat, carried in former laws, 
against any country or province that seeks to forbid or restrict 
the exportation of printing paper, wood pulp, etc. An addi- 
tional duty of 10 per cent is to be levied upon any paper that 
comes to the American border carrying an export duty, export 
charge or other similar handicap. There is similar retaliation 
provided with respect to paper board, including cardboard, 
which when not printed or decorated or cut into shapes for 
boxes or other articles will henceforth bear a duty of 10 per 
cent. 

A sliding scale of tolls, carefully worked out, is provided 
by the new tariff for the group of printed products comprising 
pictures, calendars, cards, labels, flaps, cigar bands, placards 
and other articles composed wholly or in chief value of paper 
lithographicaliy printed in whole or in part from stone, gelatin, 
metal or other material. Boxes and views of American scenery 
are exempted, likewise illustrations forming part of a periodi- 
cal. Labels and flaps, printed in less than eight colors (bronze 
printing being counted as two colors), but not printed in whole 
or in part in metal leaf, will henceforth pay an admission fee 
of 25 cents a pound. Cigar bands of the same number of colors 
and printings must pay at the rate of 35 cents a pound. 

Moving up a step on the ladder of pretentiousness, we find 
that labels and flaps printed in eight or more colors are to be 
assessed at 35 cents a pound, while cigar bands in that category 
must pay a head tax of 50 cents a pound. As for labels and 
flaps printed in whole or in part of metal leaf, the entrance fee 
is 60 cents a pound, and for cigar bands 65 cents a pound. 
To make sure no guilty products escape, the new law stipulates 


that all labels, flaps and bands, not exceeding ten square inches 
cutting size in dimensions, if embossed or die-cut, must pay 
the rates above specified for cigar bands of the same number 
of colors and printings. 

In encouragement of the printing of American fashion 
magazines, etc., here at home, the new law carries a penalty 
of 8 cents a pound for fashion magazines or periodicals printed 
in whole or in part by the lithographic process. Decalcomanias 
all have to pay, under the new tariff, some as much as 70 cents 
a pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. As a blanket to catch 
all other printed products, the new tariff provides miscel- 
laneous levies based on the thickness and cutting size of the 
products. To make sure the full tax is paid, the law sets forth 
that whereas ordinarily the thinnest material in a printed 
product is to determine the thickness, the thickness of litho- 
graphs mounted or pasted upon paper, cardboard or other 
material shall be the combined thickness of the lithograph and 
the foundation. Cutting size is the area which is the product 
of the greatest dimensions of length and breadth. If the arti- 
cle is made up of more than one piece, the cutting size will be 
the combined cutting sizes of all the lithographically printed 
parts in the article. It may be added that many of the rates 
embodied in this muster of printed products are appreciably 
higher than what was contemplated in the Tariff Bill as it 
passed the United States House of Representatives. Under 
persuasion of American printing interests, the Senate marked 
up the House rates and, in the end, the House accepted most 
of the boosts. 

Taking as a whole the new tariff on pictures, calendars, 
cards, booklets, labels, flaps, cigar bands, placards and other 
printed products it is found that the “ differentials ” in favor 
of American printings are considerably higher than what has 
prevailed during the past decade, via the Tariff Act of 1913. 
The price list of 1922, as rearranged by Congress, comes much 
closer to the standards of the Act of 1909, though on many of 
the items the new rate is even higher than the 1909 rate, obvi- 
ously with intent to protect the Yankee printing industry from 
the abnormal competition of European countries where the 
normal difference in labor costs is accentuated by depreciated 
currency or deranged international exchange. 

Under our new tariff playing cards are subject to duty to 
the tune of 10 per cent a pack and 20 per cent ad valorem. 
This restores the rate of 1909, abolishing the alternative stand- 
ard exemplified in the 60 per cent levy which was in force 
from the year 1913. For bound and unbound books of foreign 
authorship the basic rate remains at 15 per cent. But engrav- 
ings, maps, charts, etc., go back on the 25 per cent peg where 
they were prior to 1913. Booklets, printed lithographically 
or otherwise, can henceforth come into the United States only 
upon payment of an admission fee of 7 cents a pound. All 
lithographically printed post cards, not including American 
views, must pay on the basis of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
American views, other than show cards, by whatever process 
printed, are back on the old level devised in 1909, namely, 15 
cents a pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. But greeting cards 
and all other social and gift cards, including those in the form 
of folders and booklets, if they bear text or greeting, must pay 
at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem. Down at the bottom 
of the schedule we find stereotype-matrix mat or board, which 
is down for a landing charge of 35 per cent ad valorem. 
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One of the most interesting maneuvers in the framing of 
the new tariff act had to do with the determination of the 
proper rate of duty to be imposed on printing presses and 
parts. Under the bill as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, printing presses were dutiable at 35 per cent American 
value. The Senate changed this to 15 per cent. In the final 
compromise the duty was fixed at 30 per cent. Under the 
tariff law of 1909 printing presses were assessed at 30 per cent, 
the rate which has now been restored, but under the Act of 
1913 this rate was cut to 15 per cent. 

The decision of Congress to again put up the barriers 
against presses of foreign manufacture was due to the confi- 
dential report made by the United States Tariff Commission 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives when the new tariff bill was being framed. Respond- 
ing to a request for an authoritative survey of the state of the 
American printing press industry, the tariff experts stated that 
there is no demand for any type of printing press which can 
not be supplied by American manufacturers. It was stated 
unequivocally that the industry has developed to a higher 
degree of perfection in the United States than elsewhere and 
that the printing presses made in this country are much supe- 
rior to the foreign product. At the same time the advisers of 
Congress said it was to be taken into consideration that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the cost of production of printing 
presses is represented by labor and only one-third by mate- 
rials. Accordingly, with American manufacturers paying 
wages far in excess of those in Germany, France and England, 
there might be a slight incentive for the importation of cer- 
tain classes of presses. The foreign article would in every 
instance be distinctly inferior in quality, but if price were the 
sole competitive consideration some orders might be placed 
abroad. Acting on that prospect, Congress decided to put back 
the duty of 30 per cent ad valorem, the rate devised as equita- 
ble in 1909, when printing presses were removed from the gen- 
eral classification of ‘manufactures of metals not specially 
provided for.” 

When it came to overhauling the tariff on linotype and type- 
setting machines Congress received from its official investi- 
gators a report which contrasted sharply with the printing press 
status. The Tariff Commission stated that foreign competition 
in supplying typesetting machines to the American market was 
bound to be in part restricted by the ownership of foreign 
plants by American companies. Furthermore, it was figured 
that the cost of manufacture in the United States is not greater 
than it is abroad in spite of the difference in wages. Only 
15 or 20 per cent of the factory cost is represented, anyway, 
by raw materials, the remainder being chiefly labor. 

Congress in dealing with the typesetting item took full 
cognizance of the fact that the patents which were formerly 
the dominating factor in competition in this industry are no 
longer of great importance, the basic patents having all expired, 
leaving only the patents on relatively unimportant features of 
equipment. Its information was that foreign factories in no 
way affiliated with American capital are producing machines 
at lower prices than the American product. But these foreign- 
made machines are of inferior quality and have less speed or 
more limited range. Even at its peak, importation of foreign 
typesetting machines into the United States has been negligi- 
ble, so that the lawmakers decided to retain this classification 
on the free list; that is, to admit free of duty all linotype and 
typesetting machines. 

The new rate on ink and ink powders represents a com- 
promise between the tolls exacted in the two previous tariffs. 
Under the Act of 1909 the rate on ink was 25 per cent of the 
value of the importation. Along came the revision downward 
in the year 1913 and this rate was cut to 15 per cent. Now 
comes a readjustment which places this tariff at 20 per cent. 
The Tariff Commission had urged Congress to provide a spe- 
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cial class for printing and lithographing inks, by virtue of the 
fact that these inks can not be used for any other purpose 
than that for which they are intended, since they are substan- 
tially different in character from writing inks. Although Con- 
gress decided to increase the protection afforded the American 
ink industry, the feeling is that, fortified by an annual pro- 
duction of more than $15,000,000 worth of printing and litho- 
graphing inks each year, this country has nothing to fear from 
an alien invasion. Indeed, the annual importations of print- 
ing inks are but a fraction of one per cent of the domestic 
production. Ink ingredients are embraced in the complicated 
color or coal-tar product schedule, the general intent of which, 
without going into details, is to adequately protect the Ameri- 
can dye industry and kindred activities. 

Scattered through the metal schedule of the new tariff are 
many items which directly or indirectly concern the graphic 
arts. For example, there is the listing of copper engravers’ 
plates which, when not ground, are called upon to contribute 
to the United States Treasury at the rate of 7 cents a pound 
or, if ground, must pay 11 cents a pound. Print rollers and 
print blocks used in printing, stamping and cutting designs 
for wall-paper, crepe paper and similar products will, from this 
time forward, be called upon to deposit with Uncle Sam upon 
entry at the customs a fee of 60 per cent of their value. New 
types are to be charged 20 per cent ad valorem. Here again 
it seems to be a case of splitting the difference betwen preced- 
ing tariffs. The Act of 1909 carried a rate of 25 per cent for 
new types, but this was cut to 15 per cent ten years ago. Type 
metal is marked up in the new tariff to 2% cents a pound. 
This in contrast to a rate of 1% cents a pound in the Act of 
1909, and 15 per cent of valuation in the Act of 1913. The 
present levy, as in the case of the rate fixed in 1909, applies, 
of course, only to the lead which is contained in imported 
type metal. 

Tucked away in the administrative provisions of the new 
tariff law is a section (No. 526) that has been overlooked by 
most hasty readers, but which will operate in no small degree 
to the advantage of American printers and kindred craftsmen. 
This section, which constitutes an absolute innovation in our 
tariff laws, makes it unlawful, on pain of forfeiture, to import 
into the United States any merchandise of foreign manufac- 
ture, if such merchandise or the label, sign, print, package, 
wrapper or receptacle bears a trade-mark owned by a citizen 
of the United States or by a corporation or association created 
or organized within the United States. Here we have, in effect, 
a drastic embargo on the importation of printed matter of any 
kind which duplicates American trade-names or trade emblems. 
Observe, too, that it need not be a case of wilful piracy or 
intentional counterfeiting. A shipper may have title in his own 
country to a trade design, but that will make no difference. 
If some person else owns that particular mark in the United 
States the outsider can not enter his printed matter, unless 
he obtains the written consent of the American claimant to 
the insignia. The new law goes further and says that any 
dealer in the United States may be enjoined from dealing in 
merchandise bearing a trespassing mark, or may be required 
to send back or destroy the offending printed matter. In oper- 
ation this new feature of the law seems bound not only to 
afford added protection for all American users of distinctive 
printed matter but also to encourage the establishment here 
of bona-fide branches of foreign manufacturing houses, which 
will, perforce, contract for their printing in this country, in- 
stead of risking the importation of foreign packages and 
printed matter produced abroad. 


FAIR WARNING 

If your leg is loose get it tightened before the table tips 
and breaks your dishes. All work guaranteed.— Furniture 
repairer’s ad. in the Bremerton Evening Searchlight. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 


Personal replies by 


letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


Depreciation and Book Values 


The question of how much should be charged off for depre- 
ciation and what should be considered the real value of the 
existing plant comes up so often that it almost seems that the 
many careful explanations of this cost have not been read. 
Here is a reader who asks: ‘‘ What is customarily charged 
off for depreciation by printers, and are these percentages 
applied to the previous year’s depreciated value? ” 

By common consent, in the printing business, the allow- 
ance for depreciation has been made ten per cent of the invoice 
value of the equipment, except foundry type, which is depre- 
ciated twenty-five per cent annually. 

The reason for taking ten per cent is that this proportion of 
the invoice value will provide a sum which will practically 
make up the difference between the original cost and the 
second-hand allowance at the time the machinery ought to be 
discarded because of obsolescence, in about seven years. 

The correct method of handling this is to set aside each 
year the sum of the depreciation as a reserve to replace the 
plant as needed — hence this is called the replacement reserve. 
Merely charging it up on the books and deducting it from 
capital account will not do; it must be taken out in cold cash 
and placed in some secure but easily available place outside 
the regular business and used only for replacement. Do not 
fear that it will ever reach one hundred per cent of the plant 
value, for it will not, unless gross neglect is allowed in keeping 
the plant up to the proper point of efficiency by promptly 
renewing each machine when it is worn so as to need consider- 
able repairs, or when it is possible to replace it with a newer 
pattern that saves ten or more per cent in cost of running. 
The cost system method of setting aside monthly the propor- 
tion of this reserve is wise, because at the end of the year the 
amount is usually too big to take the cash for. 

As to taking any depreciation from the last depreciated 
value, there are several good reasons why this should not be 
done. First, it is absolutely necessary that you should keep 
your original and all subsequent investments intact in your 
accounts, as well as in fact. Your capital account represents 
your real investment. It must be the basis of all your fixed 
charges, such as interest, insurance, depreciation; and is physi- 
cally shown by the plant and the real money in the replace- 
ment reserve. 

Second, the insurance companies demand that you carry 
insurance on the basis of the cost of the plant, less wear and 
tear, or, as they express it, the replacement value at current 
prices, less wear and tear. 

Third, the so-called depreciated value of a printing plant 
on the books does not mean anything either to the owner or to 
any one else. No one would be willing to sell the plant on that 
basis, and few would be willing to accept that figure as the 
true value. And in selling, you would not be willing to turn 
over to the buyer the money which has been placed in the 
replacement reserve deposit. 


This may seem a complicated way of stating a simple fact, 
but let us further explain that the amount set aside for replace- 
ment reserve is a part of the cost of doing business and is 
charged to each of the departments according to the proportion 
their equipment bears to the whole. Being thus taken care of, 
it would really be equivalent to charging it twice if deducted 
from the capital account. 

Perhaps the depreciation of foundry type will make this 
plainer. Here the amount set aside is twenty-five per cent, 
because type wears out in four years and must be replaced in 
toto in that average time. If the depreciation was taken off 
the capital investment each year there would be the necessity 
of creating new capital to renew the type, or the charging of 
this purchase to expense would so greatly increase the expense 
and cost at that period that it would be impossible to sell the 
goods at cost, let alone at a profit. By the reserve plan the 
capital remains intact, and when some type or machine must 
be renewed ihe price in excess of the second-hand value will 
be available from the reserve or nearly so. Any shortage 
must necessarily be charged to profit and loss. 

In the case of buildings and real estate the same system 
should be carried out, but the rate of depreciation is lower — 
from three to seven per cent, according to the character of the 
construction. It has even been stated that the modern con- 
crete building requires a reserve of a little over two per cent. 

To settle one more question, this replacement reserve is not 
idle capital, as it is placed in easily convertible securities bear- 
ing interest, but it must be quickly available and absolutely 
free from the risks of the regular business funds. 


The Salesman Versus Advertising 


The average printing salesman is a much overrated indi- 
vidual. He is valued more because of what he might or 
should do than for the actual work that he does. In saying 
this we know we shall have the whole tribe after our scalp. 

But the fact remains that a very large majority of the men 
who are called salesmen by the firms of printers employing 
them are just errand boys to carry the copy for estimate and 
take in the order if their price proves to be the lowest. There 
are printing salesmen who really sell, but they are far too few. 

The printers themselves are responsible for this. It is so 
easy to take a bright young man from the workrooms and let 
him make a tour around town and pick up such orders as he 
can when you have no work for him in the shop. You figure 
that you are losing nothing, as you would have to keep him 
on the pay roll to have him when you are busy; but it does not 
work out that way. If he succeeds in getting a few orders he 
imagines that he is a salesman and wants to stay on the street. 
If you will not keep him there he goes to some other printer 
and tries to capture your trade for him. Possibly one in a 
thousand really develops into a salesman. If he does you can 
not hold him in the printing business, other lines pay too well. 

The small or medium sized printer who feels like putting 
an inside man on sales should consider carefully whether the 
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same amount of money spent in direct advertising would not 
bring far better returns. The work of the man can be used 
in producing that advertising, and the amount that he would 
spend in carfare and other expenses will go a long way toward 
paying the postage. 

A plant doing a business of less than $25,000 a year can 
not afford a salesman of any kind, and the proprietor can not 
afford to use much of his time soliciting. He can make more 
money by staying in the plant and 
seeing that the cost of production is 
kept at the proper level. 
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an “In and Out” card in each bin is a convenience for the 
stockman and may be used to check up the inventory sheets 
from time to time, the whole being checked by actual count 
two or three times a year. 

An inventory sheet similar to the one illustrated below will 
be found all that is necessary for regular stock. 

The handling of the cutoffs is another problem which pre- 
sents considerable difficulty because of the variety of sizes and 
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much advertising you could do with 
that six per cent. 

Do not begin by considering that 
your letterhead, your package labels 
and business cards are advertising and take part of your appro- 
priation for them. You have to print them anyhow. Start 
right out with a blotter, a mailing card, a booklet, even a small 
house-organ, and continue with samples of work you have done 
for others. Above all, leave off the frills; do just the kind of 
work for yourself that you want to do for the people you are 
advertising to. 

Just one more point: Do not try to rob yourself by charg- 
ing yourself a profit on the work you do for yourself and thus 
artificially dissipate your appropriation. Remember this fact: 
There can be no profit upon any goods or commodity until it 
changes ownership. To charge your selling department with a 
big profit on the work you do for it to use as advertising is 
criminal foolishness. The right price is the absolute cost at 
the factory hour cost as shown by the cost system. Adding a 
fictitious profit and counting the transaction into your sales 
will not put any coin in the pocket of your jeans. 

Finally, the time to advertise is before you need the busi- 
ness, and as you can not know just when that will be, the right 
time is all the time. The advertising properly addressed gets 
in where the salesman is barred out and is read when he would 
not be listened to. 

Stock Inventory 

A correspondent asks for the latest method of keeping 
account of stock, meaning, we presume, the paper and card- 
board stock that is usually on hand in all printing plants out- 
side of the big cities where it is possible to get quick deliveries. 

Really, there is nothing new in this field. Stockkeeping in 
any business consists in keeping a record of the receipts and 
deliveries of each particular kind of stock in such form as to be 
readily available for checkup of quantity on hand. 

The simplest form consists of the usual “ In and Out ” card 
placed on the shelf or bin in which the stock is kept. Its great- 
est fault is that its correctness depends upon the accuracy of 
the person who places the stock or who takes it out. Its con- 
venience makes it a valuable part of a correct system that is 
more elaborate. 

Possibly the best system of handling stock is one in which 
all stock is placed under the control of one person and only 
issued on a requisition from the office. 

In this system there is a record or inventory kept in the 
office and checked up against each invoice and each requisi- 
tion and balanced as each entry is made. With this system 
































Inventory sheet for keeping record of stock, arranged for use as an index card, 4 by 6 inches in size. 


kinds of stock and the fact that there are never — well, hardly 
ever — any additions that may be made to any item already 
listed. 

One method which has given satisfaction to a printer of our 
acquaintance who does considerable jobwork calling for odd 
sizes and therefore has many ends, is to classify all these ends 
by the width and list them by even inches and half inches in 
putting them away on the stock shelves. Thus, he would have 
all the strips four inches wide on one shelf, the five-inch on 
another, etc., regardless of their length. 

In the office he has a binder about 11 by 14 inches, in which 
is filed one sample of each cutoff on the shelves, marked with 
its size and the quantity in stock. Each lot is numbered. The 
strips are arranged with the smallest on top, and when an odd 
size is wanted which it is supposed will cut from ends it takes 
only a minute to see if anything on hand will do. There is a 
binder for each class of stock — book, bond, coated, cover, 
ledger, writing, etc.— and thus the selection is a very simple 
matter. Such papers as are used for circulars in note and 
envelope sizes he cuts to size and wraps up in packages of one 
thousand ready for immediate use. Some of the sizes most 
often used are cut double to save presswork. About once 
every six months he goes over the samples in the office, picks 
out the slow moving ones, and orders them printed with a small 
imprint and made up into tablets for advertising purposes. 

Another printer who is gradually building up a big busi- 
ness in direct advertising printing does not save any ends. His 
plan is to note when there is a waste large enough to use for a 
small circular or card, or for a tablet memo sheet, and have 
the necessary type placed in the form for the regular job and 
run with it. It is then cut off and used as needed for his own 
advertising. It pays — we said he is building up a big business. 

When all is said and done, we like the latter plan the best, 
as we know by experience how rapidly the ends and odd pieces 
accumulate and how often the ultimate disposition of them is 
the waste bin. By this plan they become advertising. 

Every one knows how welcome are tablets of the right size 
in the average business office. The right size is something to 
consider too. Business men like tablets of the same sizes which 
the card index files are made to take care of, 2 by 4, 3 by 5, 
4 by 6, and 5 by 8 inches, the last size being the least valuable 
for memoranda and a salable size for the printer. The most 
desirable size is the 3 by 5 inch. 
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Books are the open avenues down which, 
like kings coming to be crowned, great 
ideas and inspirations move to the abbey 
of man’s soul. There are some people 
still left who understand perfectly what 
fenelon meant when he said: “Lf the 
crowns of all the kingdoms of the empire 
were laid down at my feet in exchange 
for my books and my love of reading, I 
would spurn them all.” 

—€Ernest Dressel North. 


* * *K 


Printer, Use Your Types 


OW many printers use their types 
or linotypes or monotypes as B. 
Franklin used his types? Had he an 
idea for the betterment of Philadelphia, 
straightway he put it into types and in- 
terested other men, perhaps more influ- 
ential than himself. If Franklin had 
not been a printer, he doubtless would 
still have been a thinking man, but, de- 
prived of types, his ideas would have 
ended in mere conversation. With his 
types he had the most far-reaching and 
influential voice in his home town. What, 
Mr. Printer, are your types doing for 
your home town? 
* * * 
Origin of Chromolithography 
ITHOGRAPHY in colors was first 
produced in Paris in 1837 in the 
lithographic establishment of Godefroy 
Engelmann. He patented the process 
and received a prize of 2,000 francs 
which had been offered in 1828 by the 
Société d’Encouragement for a practica- 
ble lithographic impression in colors. 
Engelmann was born in Mulhouse, in 
Alsace, in 1788. He died in 1839. His 
chromolithographic establishment was 
carried on by his son and achieved great 
celebrity. Engelmann wrote several 
text books on lithography. 
x ok Ok Ox 


The Man Who Wins 


HE man who wins is an average 

man, not built on any peculiar plan; 
nor blest with any peculiar luck, just 
steady and earnest and full of pluck. 
When asked a question he does not 
“guess ” he knows, and answers “ No” 
or “ Yes”; when set a task that the rest 
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can’t do, he buckles down till he’s put 
it through. So he works and waits till 
one fine day, there’s a better job with 
bigger pay; and the men who shirked 
whenever they could are bossed by the 
man whose work made good. For the 


Hugh Gaine, Printer, New York, 1727-1807. Por- 
trait reproduced from an oil painting by Gilbert 
Stuart. See the accompanying sketch of this print- 
er’s successful career. 


man who wins is the man who works, 
who neither labor nor trouble shirks, 
who uses his hands, his head, his eyes, 
the man who wins is the man who tries. 


— Selected. 
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Hugh Gaine, Printer 

UGH GAINE was one of the most 

successful, in a monetary sense, of 
the colonial printers. He was a much 
discussed man in his day, but he has re- 
ceived little attention since. Born in 
Belfast, Ireland, in 1727, there he began 
to learn to print. In 1745, at the age 
of eighteen, he arrived in New York, 
and found employment (probably as a 
learner) in the printing office of James 
Parker, in which Franklin had a third 
interest. Young Gaine’s wages to begin 
were $1.25 a week, with board and lodg- 
ing. He remained with Parker until 
1752. In that year Gaine began a print- 





ing business of his own in New York, 
issuing the New York Mercury on 
August 8. This was the fourth New 
York newspaper. The Mercury contin- 
ued until 1783. From the beginning 
Gaine was a money-maker. 

When the Revolutionary War began 
in 1776 Gaine tried to please both the 
loyalists and the rebels. He sent part of 
his printing plant to Newark, New Jer- 
sey, where he published the New York 
Gazette and Weekly Mercury, advocat- 
ing the American cause, while he con- 
tinued his newspaper in New York, 
advocating the British cause. When the 
British defeated the patriot attack on 
New York city and confirmed their pos- 
session of that city, Gaine discontinued 
the Newark issue and catered to the 
British authorities, as did Rivington and 
other printers, without any noticeable in- 
jury to their prosperity when the col- 
onists finally won the war. 

Gaine had a book and stationery store 
in connection with his printing office, and 
published many books. His printing was 
above the average of his time in work- 
manship. In 1769 he was appointed 
Public Printer for the Province of New 
York, and continued that profitable em- 
ployment until 1775. His appointment 
meant that he had a monopoly of the 
public printing, which was done in con- 
nection with his general business. He 
was at the same time printer to the City 
of New York. 

He married twice, and has descendants 
on the female side at the present time 
who reside in New York. His only son 
died at the age of twenty-six. He took 
an active part in social and civic affairs. 
For a time he was treasurer and vice- 
president of St. Patrick’s Society, at that 
time a Protestant organization, and was 
also a vestryman of Trinity Church. He 
disposed of his business in 1800 to Ming 
& Young. He died in New York on April 
25, 1807, in his eighty-first year, and his 
tombstone may still be seen in Trinity 
churchyard. 

His printing office and book store were 
in Hanover square. He owned much 
real estate in and outside the city. 
Through the failure of a public lottery 
scheme in which he was a partner he 
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lost heavily in the latter years of his 
life. By will he left his wife an annuity 
of $3,500, and to two married daughters 
$10,000 each. The residuary estate was 
divided among the four daughters. 

In 1902 there was published in two 
volumes “ The Journals of Hugh Gaine, 
Printer,” edited by Paul Leicester Ford, 
and published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Reproduction of the original document, written 
on vellum, appointing Hugh Gaine to be Public 
Printer of the Province of New York, signed by the 
governor, Sir Henry Moore, January 31, 1769. The 
original is in the Typographic Library and Museum 
of the American Type Founders Company, in Jer- 
sey City. Reduced from 11 by 4¥% inches, the wax 
seal 3 inches in diameter. The text: 


“George the Third, by the Grace of God of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, and so forth: To Hugh Gaine, of 
our City of New York in our Province of New York 
in America, Printer, Greeting. We, reposing especial 
Trust and Confidence in your Loyalty and Integ- 
rity, have thought fit to Nominate, Constitute and 
appoint, and We do by these Presents Nominate, 
Constitute and appoint you, the said Hugh Gaine, 
to be our Printer for and within our said Province 
of New York, To have, hold, Exercise and Enjoy 


This contains a biography, a_bibliog- 
raphy, many illustrations, letters and 
other documents, and a reprint of as 
much of the journal or diary kept by 
Gaine as has come to light. As reprinted 
by Ford the journal covers the years 
1757 and 1758, 1777, 1779 to 1782, 1797 


and 1798. 
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Earlier Methods in the Composing 
Room 

URING the first two centuries of 

printing compositors and pressmen 
received weekly wages. In the seven- 
teenth century systems of piecework 
were introduced. The pressmen were 
paid by the token; a token was 260 
impressions, ten of which were to cover 
waste. It was estimated that two men 
working a hand press, one pulling and 
one inking, would take about 250 impres- 
sions an hour. The price per token varied 
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with the size of the type form. The 
platens of wooden hand presses were half 
the size of the maximum form that could 
be put on the bed. A form larger than 
the platen, therefore, required two pulls 
to complete the impression and some- 
times as many as three pulls. 

When compositors worked by the 
piece they were paid so much per sig- 
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nature of eight pages, or as many pages 
as a signature might contain. The basis of 
the signature price was the number of ens 
(not ems) in the page. The piece price 
paid to compositors covered makeup and 
imposition as well as corrections. The 
compositors were paid the same price 
for a blank page as for a solid page, and 
they “ picked up” the running headings 
and folio lines. 

The matter set was made up, imposed 
and locked up before it was read. Col- 
umn galleys and proof presses are com- 
paratively recent inventions. When the 
form was locked up it was proofed on 
the hand press, read, and corrected on 
the imposing stone. When it was ready 
to be printed the proprietor-printer 
knew exactly what the composition of 
each form had cost him. 

The price per thousand ens varied with 
the size of the types used. This was 
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necessary, because there was more make- 
up, and proofing and more forms to lock 
up when the larger sizes were used than 
when the types were small. English 
(fourteen-point) was the largest type 
recognized in the piece scale; anything 
larger was charged at the fourteen-point 
scale. Thus long primer (ten-point) in 
one scale was 7 cents a thousand ens, 
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the said office of our Printer for and within our said 
Province, together with the Salaries, Fees, per- 
quisites, profits, priviledges, Emoluments and appur- 
tenances to the said Office, belonging unto you, the 
said Hugh Gaine, for and during our Pleasure. In 
Testimony whereof We have caused these our Let- 
ters to be made Patent, and the Great Seal of our 
said Province of New York to be hereunto affixed. 
Witness our Trusty and well-beloved Sir Henry 
Moore, Baronet, our Captain General and Governor 
in Chief in and over our Province of New York and 
the Territories depending thereon in America, Chan- 
cellor and Vice-Admiral of the same. At our Fort 
in our City of New York, the Thirty-first Day of 
January in the year of our Lord One thousand seven 
hundred and Sixty Nine, and the Ninth year of 
our Reign. 
Passed the Secretary’s Office—Clarke. 
H. Moore. 


while brevier (eight-point) was 5 cents 
a thousand. Until 1810 solid and leaded 
matter were paid for equally; after 1810 
the compositors got less for leaded. 

The plan of paying by signatures or 
locked up forms made it necessary for 
the men to work in groups, each having 
its own book to compose. Each group 
was in charge of a makeup man, called 

“ clicker,” who was in charge of the 
group, and received a slight extra share 
of the payments because of added re- 
sponsibility. Every compositor, except 
the “ clicker,’ received an equal amount 
as each signature was completed and 
ready for the press. Every compositor 
thus got his share of any “ phat ” there 
might be, whether the “phat” was in 
his takes or not. 

* *x* * 

Me, poor man,— my library was duke- 

dom large enough.— Shakespeare. 
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Grade Standardization and Identification of Paper’ 


BY JOHN SULLIVAN 


JHERE is no necessity for me to take time 
to convert you to the “sweet uses” and 
benefits of standardization. During this 
year the United Typothete of America has 
not only been preaching standardization 
strenuously, but has been using practical 
means to have standardization made effec- 
tive throughout the printing industry. One 
has only to make himself acquainted, even to a slight degree, 
with the work of the U. T. A. Standardization Committee, 
headed by W. J. Eynon, to appreciate that printers are not 
merely looking to outside pressure and semi-legislation, but 
possess the American spirit of self help in a high degree. 

Standardization is the order of the day in industry; 
whether it be uniform labeling by the knit goods industry; 
the standardizing of grades, dimensions and qualities in the 
lumber business; standardizing of the food container; paint 
color and paint container standardization; standardization for 
the farm, the home, the office, the plumbing trade, electric 
trade and automobile trades; for the railroads, the mechan- 
ical engineer, metal trades, etc. 

And this practically nation-wide standardization is not a 
peculiar American vice, as some of the objectors to standard- 
ization might call it. It is going on in industry throughout the 
world. Sweden, for example, has a country-wide movement 
for the standardization of manufactured products. 

The idea of standardization as materialized in the United 
States has, of course, shown a tendency to go to extremes. 
Movements of all kinds have that tendency in this country. 
During the past few years we have suffered from a horde of 
reformers, of uplifters, of doctrinaires who have really been 
trying to standardize the human being—the human soul; 
each doctrinaire, each reformer regarding himself as the stand- 
ard, even as, probably, the manufacturer of every one of the 
9,000 brands of paper in use in this country believes in the 
survival of the fittest because he holds his brands to be the 
fittest. 

Many people have become “ leery ” of the word standard- 
ization, because the doctrinaire has succeeded in confusing 
standards and rules. 

Rules are made to be broken. Standards represent concen- 
trated experience; the resultants of opposing forces or ener- 
gies or practices; the ultimates upon which the majority finally 
agree as embodying practices fittest to survive. Standards are 
the platforms reached by mankind in its progress upward, plat- 
forms from which progress into new territories, new experi- 
ences, new accomplishments, can be made, unencumbered with 
the unnecessary impedimenta and retarding accretions of the 
past. 

Probably, instead of the word standardization, we should 
use the word simplification. And in industry we are simply 
trying to do that which we continually do, consciously or 
unconsciously, in our individual lives, simplify our methods of 
living, of thinking, of working. 





PRESENT CONDITIONS IN THE PAPER AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Does simplification prevail now in the paper manufacturing, 
paper selling, printing and machinery business? If it does, 
what is all the shooting and the shouting about? 


*An address delivered at the convention of the U. T. A. by John Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer of the Association of National Advertisers, and a member of 
the committee appointed by the Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce to investigate the sizes and grades of printing papers manufactured 
and used, and to recommend a set of standard sizes for paper. 


Simplification does not prevail. I am told that there are 
mills making 150 and more sizes of paper. I am informed that 
the average number of items carried in stock by paper mer- 
chants is 5,000. It is a fact that there is, in your own indus- 
try, an overequipment of machinery of 50 to 150 per cent. The 
machinery people are still working on the basis of almost one 
kind of machine for one business, instead of one kind of 
machine for many businesses or classes of work. 

It is not my intention to examine in detail conditions in 
the paper and allied industries. I shall confine myself to the 
effects upon the printing industry of non-simplification in other 
industries. 

Here are the effects, briefly stated: The most reliable data 
gathered show that today printing prices average 21’ times 
what they were in 1914. The volume of printing sales had 
dropped considerably — in July last 80 per cent from the peak 
of March, 1920. (Magazine advertising lineage has dropped 
38 per cent from its peak of 1920, and newspaper advertising 
lineage but 7 per cent from its peak of 1920.) The average 
number of turnovers annually in the printing industry is about 
134, and the average percentage of net profit is around 3%4 
per cent. 

Why this state of things? What does 80 per cent de- 
creased volume of sales mean? It means that the buyer of 
printing has gone on strike. Why? Because printing prices 
are too high. But how can you reduce printing prices when 
your profits average only 314 per cent, with an average turn- 
over of 134, which means 2 per cent profit per turnover? 

There are several reasons for these conditions or results. 
Two or three years ago I told the New York Employing Print- 
ers’ Association that they were not thinking and acting as 
salesmen; they were keeping their eyes and their brains too 
close to their tools and their machines. 

But the outstanding reason is lack of simplification. Like 
Martha, the printing industry is troubled and worried about 
many things —too many things. The world of things is too 
much with you. 

If you do not get your businesses onto a turnover basis, you 
can not reduce your prices. If you can not reduce your prices, 
the buyer will continue on strike. But you can not get onto 
a turnover basis unless you get simplification into the business 
— simplification of sizes of paper, simplification in stocks, sim- 
plification in machinery. 

Let me give one or two illustrations regarding turnovers: 
If you carry an average paper stock of $50,000 (selling value) 
and your printing sales amount to $100,000 a year, you have 
two turnovers. If your average net profit is 5 per cent, your 
total profit for the year is 10 per cent. 

If, however, you carry an average paper stock of $25,000 
and your printing sales amount to $100,000 a year, you have 
four turnovers; and if your average profit is 3 per cent, your 
total profit for the year is 12 per cent. The same turnover 
factor applies to plant and overhead investment. 

The probability is that if your prices provide for a profit 
of 3 per cent only, your total sales in a year would be more 
than $100,000. If they were $125,000, your total profit would 
be 15 per cent. 

Your expenses of purchasing would be less; your wastage 
or spoilage of stock would be less; you would require less 
labor handling stock and gain in production labor; and you 
would need less stock space and have more productive space. 

But a five-or-six-times turnover basis is not for you unless 
you buy on the basis of a few sizes of paper. 
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THE SIMPLIFICATION OF PAPER SIZES PROGRAM 


Buying a few sizes of paper for stock is not the only pur- 
chasing basis. But before I speak of paper identification, let 
me give you the high lights of the report of the Bureau of 
Standards Simplification of Paper Sizes Committee. We ten- 
dered this report on September 22 at Washington, and it was 
signed by every member of the committee. 

What we did was to make a survey of the paper-using mar- 
ket. We said, “Let us find out how much printed literature 
is now being cut and folded from certain sizes of paper, or can 
be so cut and folded with slight change in dimensions. We will 
surely ascertain what practices obtain, and so be in a position 
to recommend the production of sizes of paper that will meet 
the largest percentage of requirements in printed matter, or to 
which the remaining percentage can readily be adapted.” 

Twenty-one thousand copies of the booklet, “ Suggestive 
Paper Sizes,” were distributed, 15,000 with questionnaires, 
among the members of eight national organizations and to sec- 
retaries of various national organizations of manufacturers or 
distributors of commodities. 

Fourteen different surveys were made of current printed 
literature, in respect of sizes and fold, representing over 25,000 
different printing jobs. Analyses were made also of surveys 
of magazines, trade papers, books, directories, etc. 

From the sending out of the questionnaires we received 
only two objections to our program. The surveys of printed 
literature showed that if advertisers, publishers, printers and 
lithographers codperate by changing only a portion of their 
present literature specifications only % to 3 of an inch, 87% 
per cent of the unstitched circulars, 79 per cent of the booklets, 
and 86 per cent of the cloth-bound and loose-leaf catalogues 
could be cut without waste from the following four standard 
sheet sizes of paper, namely, 26 by 29, 25 by 38, 32 by 44 and 
35 by 45%, and their double sizes. If the changes were % 
to ™% inch, practically all the literature would come within the 
above four standard sheet sizes. 

Our recommendations to the Bureau of Standards read as 
follows: “In view of the facts given and tabulated in the 
foregoing pages of this report, and as a result of the nation- 
wide and thorough inquiry made by questionnaire, the mem- 
bers of this committee recommend to the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce that production of book 
papers be simplified to four sheet sizes of 26 by 29, 25 by 38, 
32 by 44 and 35 by 45%, and their doubles, to cover virtually 
all general printing, publishing and advertising requirements. 

“The committee also recommends that the sheet size of 
30% by 41, and its double size, be adopted and recognized as 
a standard for the use of book publishers. The result of the 
inquiry made by the National Association of Book Publishers 
among its members and leading non-members warrants this 
recommendation. 

“ And the committee considers that the evidence produced 
as to present practice and the unanimity of desire for, and 
approval of, simplification as indicated by the answers to the 
questionnaires, as well as lack of criticism of the tentative 
recommendations, should convince the paper merchants of the 
country of the advisability of stocking the four recommended 
sizes.” 

As to bond and writing paper sizes, we recommended 17 
by 22, 17 by 28, 19 by 24, and their doubles. 

What is the significance to the printing industry of the 
committee’s findings? That printers do not need to stock 
freak sizes of paper in order to do a large and profitable busi- 
ness. (A freak size of paper is one that is not standard for 
practically 100 per cent of users of paper and printing. If the 
average height of men is 5 feet 6 inches, isn’t the Tom Thumb 
of 2 feet 6 inches called a freak?) If you have read the Bureau 
of Standards committee’s booklet, ‘“ Suggestive Page Sizes,” 
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you will have become familiar with the great range of sizes 
and folds that are possible with three sheet sizes of paper. 

With the sheet sizes recommended by the committee there 
is afforded ample opportunity for originality and expression of 
individuality. Some men have the very foolish idea that orig- 
inality of size and fold is the basis of success in advertising. 
It isn’t the size and shape of a man that makes originality of 
expression of thought and purpose; it’s the brains, and the soul 
that makes the brains work. In advertisements, it isn’t the 
size and shape of the space used that sells goods; it’s what 
goes into the space. 

The Bureau of Standards committee has told you what your 
market is using and what it wants. Suppose our recommenda- 
tions should be able to serve only 90 per cent of the require- 
ments of users of printing. Why should you have 134 
turnover a year and a net profit of 314 per cent and a decrease 
of 80 per cent from a peak of business in order to serve 10 
per cent? As it is, virtually 100 per cent of the market can 
and will accommodate itself to your acceptance of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. For instance, we canvassed the mem- 
bership of the Association of National Advertisers and found 
that practicaily 100 per cent of the members either do or can 
take care of their printing needs on the basis of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. 

I have said that the printing industry can get onto a turn- 
over basis, with lower prices and greater profits, if it adopts 
simplification of sizes and grades in purchasing stocks of paper 
and in styles and sizes of machinery. But there is another and 
necessary basis of purchasing paper. Simplification in brands 
of paper bought must be practiced if the printing business 
desires lower prices, turnovers and a higher annual percentage 
of net profit. 

Last February, in a letter written to H. D. Craig, of the 
New York Employing Printers’ Association, I said that I had 
been going through old material dealing with standard brands 
and private brands of goods, and that, in the light of marketing 
knowledge of today, it seemed very strange that eight to twelve 
years ago any one should have thought the manufacture, selling 
and advocacy of a private brand of goods to have an inherent 
possibility of permanency. 

Today, apparently, there is no need for such articles in the 
advertising papers as once appeared: “ Driving Private Brands 
Into the High-Grass Towns” (published eight years ago); 
“ Advertised Brand Force versus Private Brand Force”; 
“The Private Brand Problem” (eleven years ago); “ The 
Issue Between the Advertiser and the Private Brand Manufac- 
turer” (eight years ago); “The Losing Game of Private 
Branding ” (seven years ago). It is true that the private brand 
in the field of general advertised commodities is not yet dead; 
but it is in a very groggy condition. 

Any man with an elementary knowledge of economics 
should readily have seen the inevitable trend towards simplifi- 
cation, and, consequently, towards elimination of a vast num- 
ber of brands, because it was inevitable that human industry 
should simplify itself — and agree upon standards. In no other 
way could it possibly achieve economy in production, in selling, 
and consequently lower selling prices. Only on the basis of 
prices that broaden markets to the utmost extent can markets 
be held and sold consistently and continuously. 

From a chaos, a higgledy-piggledy, of merchandising meth- 
ods in the field of commodities in general, we have advanced 
to a pretty well universal understanding on the part of jobbers 
and retailers that the identification of goods as being made by 
a certain large-scale manufacturer who makes and sells only 
his own brands insures uniform quality to the consumer — a 
minimum production cost, a minimum selling cost, and, in con- 
sequence, a minimum selling price that stabilizes productions 
and selling and secures reasonable profits consistently rather 
than unreasonable profits spasmodically. 
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In the conduct of business, the thing to consider first, last 
and all the time is not merely the percentage of profit, but the 
flow of the business. Flow means turnover. 

The paper and allied industries have, during the past year 
especially, been agitated over matters of production and sell- 
ing that were settled eight to twelve years ago in the field of 
what are known as nationally advertised goods. Which means 
that, speaking by and large, the paper and allied industries are 
at the tail of the procession of industries towards the goal of 
standardization, economy and stability. 

During the past year the U. T. A. has been distinguishing 
between private brands and mill brands. The distinction I 
prefer is between private brands and standard brands. Some 
one may say that is a distinction without a difference. True, 
but it is clearer, and there is no element of sharp antagonism 
involved. A standard brand is one which is manufactured 
on a mass production basis because there is a large and stabil- 
ized market for it. Consequently, a standard brand can be 
produced at a minimum unit cost; it can be marketed at a 
minimum selling cost; it can be sold at a minimum price. 

A private brand can not be manufactured on a continuous 
mass production basis; the market for it is limited, and the 
market is not stabilized. Consequently, the unit cost of pro- 
duction must be relatively high; also the selling cost; also the 
selling price. A private brand can be manufactured on a mass 
production basis, spasmodically equal to the possibilities of a 
standard brand, but only spasmodically. Very few, indeed, are 
able, even cccasionally, to place orders large enough that each 
item may be made on a standardization basis. 

There you have, in my opinion, a sharp, simple distinction 
between what constitutes a standard brand and a private brand 
of paper. No doubt a private brand can be sold at the price 
that a standard brand can be sold for; but not for long, and 
not with an equal aggregate of profit. Moreover, in a private 
brand there can be no assurance of consistency of quality. 
Not only can there be no consistency of quality except in 
standardized quantity production; when the making of a pri- 
vate brand is transferred from one mill to another there must 
be variation in quality; two mills do not make the same kind 
of paper, and, also, there are often too many temptations for 
the middleman to shift grades. 

You want uniformity of grade and of content, because only 
by having such uniformity can you turn out consistently good 
jobs; you have less trouble, and you give greater satisfaction 
and promote better business relations. 

The buyer of printing —in the case of members of the 
Association of National Advertisers, the larger buyer is himself 
a maker of standard brands and prejudiced in favor of standard 
brands — the buyer of printing wants consistently good jobs 
executed; if he receives a poor job, and discovers on the paper 
used no brand or one with which he is unfamiliar, he knows 
why he has received a poor job. Only a few such jobs and he 
is off the printer for life. 

Identification of paper means not only by brand, but by 
content. To all intents and purposes there is at the present 
time simplification of grades, because the substances used in 
making paper are comparatively few and well known. In other 
words, we know that when we buy paper we are buying a 
compound of specific materials. 

But do we know what place in the scale of quality, because 
of the proportions of the specific materials and process used, a 
particular paper ought to occupy? The more of one ingredient 
or process than another a paper contains, the better, or the 
worse, the printing job. If the printer is not able to identify 
the grade, how can he surely know that he is buying the right 
paper for a certain job? How does he know he will avoid 
spoilage and consequent waste of his money? If, through lack 
of grade identification, a poor job reaches the buyer, and he 
kicks, what about the effect upon the printer’s business? 
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Understand that I do not insist that there should be iden- 
tification of grade to prevent dishonesty in manufacturing. 
There is no dishonesty whatever involved if a certain paper 
is manufactured from 25 per cent of a superior material and 
75 per cent of an inferior material, so long as it is not priced 
at and sold as one containing 75 per cent superior and 25 per 
cent inferior materials! 

Besides, the fact that a manufacturer places his brand at 
all on a paper is sufficient evidence of honesty in manufactur- 
ing. No mill can afford to have itself identified with absolute 
inferiority rather than with relative quality. 

What I have reference to in asking for identification of 
grades is the enabling of the printer and the buyer of printing 
and paper to establish a relation between content and fitness to 
perform a certain job, and between content and price. 

By purchasing standard mill brands the buyer will assure 
himself of aniform values, uniform prices and uniform print- 
ing. But he should have some means whereby he can measure 
values, prices and capacity for printing. 

Ts it at all unusual to require that a statement which will 
show process contents and percentages should be furnished? 
A manufacturer of talcum powder will state the percentage of 
boric acid and other ingredients in his product. The purity 
percentage of soap is given. The furnishing of an analysis in 
connection with the selling of synthetic products is very com- 
mon. If such a phrase as “all wool and a yard wide” may 
become the ideal standard of the cloth industry, as well as the 
figurative standard of commercial propositions in general, why 
shouldn’t the paper industry have its greatest common mea- 
sures of quality? 


MoperN MARKETING REQUIREMENTS 


So much for simplification of sizes of paper and identifica- 
tion of grades and makes of paper. 

Suppose, however, there should be some among you who 
determine, either through “ bullish ” self will or mental lazi- 
ness, to continue on the old wasteful lines, or to adopt a laissez 
faire attitude: to think that what is is well enough, and why 
do “ these fellows ” and institutions like the Bureau of Stand- 
ards want to come around stirring things up? In concluding 
this unavoidably lengthy talk, let me state briefly the modern 
marketing requirements to which printing industry practices 
must conform. I say must because modern marketing require- 
ments are being determined by economic laws. 

There must be a reduction in costs of distribution. During 
the past twenty-five years costs of distribution have advanced 
very rapidly and to very high levels. Reduction in costs of 
production has virtually reached bottom; there will be, if 
anything, increases in costs of production. 

The great problems to be solved in American business from 
now on will be marketing problems. There must be reduction 
of selling costs. 

Marketing covers, in the main, advertising or mass selling, 
and individual selling. These two forms of selling must be, 
and are being, coordinated; they are working as twin dimen- 
sions of business promotion. 

Mass selling, or advertising, or printed salesmanship, is too 
costly at present and it is still being used wastefully. It must 
be used more effectively, which means, largely, using the more 
effective medium, and there must be less money spent. 

To the confusion and near terror of many old-line adver- 
tising men, traditional advertising practices are going by the 
board, or are being stood on their heads for unaccustomed 
examination. The reason for all this is that American business 
is acquiring a marketing sense, and the driving force is inex- 
orable economic law; “ needs must be when the devil drives,” 
though economic law is anything but a devil. 

It is my firm belief that recognition and acceptance of this 
economic law mean the salvation of the printing industry. 
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Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue Stevenson, Blake & Co. typefoundry 
(Sheffield and London) has presented £100 
worth of type and equipment to the print- 
ing classes of the Capetown (South Africa) 
Technical Institute. 

Tue Frederic Wesselhoeft typefoundry 
(with selling branches in Nottingham, 
Houndsgate and London) announces a re- 
duction in type prices, varying according to 
faces and sizes. 

THE printing trade school housed so 
many years by the Bride Street Institution, 
of London, has been transferred to a loca- 
tion in Stamford street, Blackfriars, and is 
now conducted under the auspices of the 
London City Council. 

Tue plan of having day continuation 
schools for apprentices, advocated by the 
Education Act for Scotland, is in force in 
Edinburgh in the printing and allied trades. 
The classes are held in the College of Art 
and the Heriot-Watt College. 

AT THE printing office of Dennis & Sons, 
Scarborough, work is suspended at nine 
o’clock every morning and a five-minute 
religious service is held, which is conducted 
by local and visiting ministers and laymen, 
and consists of prayer, the reading of Scrip- 
ture passages and a short address. 

Tue postoffice department has been ar- 
ranging for the display of advertisements 
in postoffices. It has made a contract with 
an advertising firm, through which the lat- 
ter acquired the right to display until De- 
cember, 1925, advertising matter on the 
interior walls of between fourteen and fif- 
teen hundred postoffice buildings. 

A “NortuciirFe Memorial Garden” is 
to be constructed at the “ Natsopa ” Memo- 
rial Home by members of the National 
Society of Operative Printers and Assis- 
tants [the word “Natsopa” is made up 
from the name of this organization] at the 
various offices formerly controlled by the 
late Viscount Northcliffe. 

Four members of the mechanical staff of 
the London Times, with a combined record 
of service extending to nearly two hundred 
years, have recently retired. They are L. E. 
Masson, forty-eight years composing-room 
overseer; J. Wilkinson, fifty years foundry 
overseer; George Herbert, fifty-one years 
compositor; Arthur Dobson, forty-one 
years pressman. 

Wuat is termed a “photo typesetting 
machine” is a new invention recently pat- 
ented by J. Robertson, T. W. Brown and 
A. Orrell, by which it is expected to do away 
with type, type metal, leads, slugs, brass 
rule, ornaments, furniture and chases. It is 
described as a “ machine for setting type by 
photography for lithographic, offset, letter- 
press, gravure and collotype printing,” and 
employs matrices of either a positive or 
negative character, depending upon the kind 
of printing in view. It is similar to the 
linotype, having the usual magazine, key- 
board and distributor, and embodies a cam- 
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era for photographing line by line the 
matter as and when set, through a lens upon 
a sensitized film, the latter being then used 
in the usual way for preparing a plate from 
which to print. As usual, the inventors, 
before knowing that their invention is posi- 
tively practical, are figuring how much 
might be saved in material and labor by its 
use. Still, they are modest, as they claim 
only a production of two thousand an hour 
of straight matter. 
GERMANY 

Visit1nc cards, which cost 1.50 marks per 
hundred in 1914, cost 395 marks in Septem- 
ber, 1922. 

AN EXPOSITION of medical books, to com- 
memorate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the German Physicians’ and Nature Stu- 
dents’ Association, was held in Leipsic, be- 
ginning September 16. 

THE widow of Rudolf Mosse, the promi- 
nent publisher of Berlin, has donated to the 
city a home and school for one hundred 
boys and girls, which she and her husband 
had founded. It will bear the name “Emilie- 
Rudolf-Mosse Home.” 

Tue Leipsic publisher who issued the 
memoirs of the ex-Kaiser says the author 
received a fee for his work in accordance 
with the estimated value of the book, and 
that the greater part of the remuneration 
has been divided among charities. 

IN ANNOUNCING an advance in subscrip- 
tion price, one of the printing trade jour- 
nals mentions that its last order for paper 
was billed at 13.50 marks per kilo, and that 
the next order would be billed at 120 marks 
per kilo, nearly ten times as high at one 
clip. 

Tue Standard Compositor Corporation 
has been organized at Berlin, with a capital 
of 30,000,000 marks. It is proposed to ex- 
ploit American patents in Germany. The 
direction of the new corporation is given 
over to the Vogtlandische Maschinenfabrik 
at Plauen, Saxony. 

Ir is reported that, as a result of the 
assistance afforded by the provincial print- 
ing works, it will be possible to put eight 
milliards of marks in daily circulation from 
the beginning of October. And the more 
they print the lower the marks will fall in 
exchange value. 

THE very extensive collection of notable 
specimens of printed matter, to which Albin 
Maria Watzulik, of Altenburg, Saxony, had 
devoted a lifetime, is to be purchased by the 
German Master Printers’ Association and 
added to its library at Leipsic. The price 
to be paid for it is said to be 150,000 marks. 


FRANCE 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the death 
of Gabriel Guary-Lorilleaux, manager of 
Charles Lorilleaux & Co., the foremost ink- 
making concern of France. He was a mem- 
ber of the Legion of Honor. 

Tue late Salomon de Rothschild in his 
will presented the National Library with 
two million volumes, which are said to be 


sumptuously bound, some bindings being 
stamped with designs made by Albert 
Diirer, the famous engraver. 

Ir 1s proposed to name one of the streets 
of Paris after Albert Gauthier-Villars, who 
was the head of an old and prominent firm 
publishing scientific works on the Quai des 
Grands-Augustins. He died at the front in 
the recent war, in which he was engaged as 
an artillery officer. 

THE printers’ union has given notice to 
the employers that it will not condone the 
practice of having its members work over- 
time at the ordinary scale rate. 


AUSTRALIA 


THE Typographical Union at Perth, West 
Australia, recently served the newspaper 
proprietors with its annual “log,” in which 
demands were made for a large increase in 
the rates of pay, a reduction of hours to 
thirty-eight per week, payment for holidays, 
additional pay for “dirt money ” [what’s 
that?] and four weeks’ annual holiday in- 
stead of two weeks. A late report says that 
the newspaper strike at Perth has come to 
an end, the printers having recognized the 
authority of the arbitration court. 


BELGIUM 

AFTER more than three months of nego- 
tiation, a provisional agreement on wages 
has been reached between the master print- 
ers and their employees’ associations. The 
towns and cities of this country are ranged 
under four categories, in degree of impor- 
tance. In those of the first category the 
compositors receive 100.40 francs a week, 
in the second 114 francs, in the third 119 
francs, and in the fourth (the city of Brus- 


sels) 135 francs. — 


A company at Guayaquil has secured 
from the Government the monopoly rights 
for this country of the sale of cigarette 
paper. All cigarette makers and dealers 
must first make arrangements with this 
company before doing business. The report 
of the granting of this monopoly concludes 
by saying that the price of cigarette paper 


has risen. SWITZERLAND 


Tue Swiss Graphic Union comprises four 
trade organizations, as follows: Typo- 
graphic Federation, with 5,432 members; 
Federation of Lithographers, with 952 mem- 
bers; Federation of Binders, with 1,407 
members; Federation of Workers in Paper 
and Paper Products, with 2,199 members; 
a grand total of 9,990 members. 


ITALY 
In place of the lately deceased Guiseppi 
Vigliardi-Paravia, Guisseppi Luigi Pomba 
has been appointed general director of the 
Turin Printing Trade School. 
DENMARK 
Ir 1s reported that Danish paper mills, 
because of a cheapening of raw materials, 
have made a reduction of 12% to 15 per 
cent in the price of paper. 
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Errors Made by Writers 


C. A., San Diego, California, writes: ‘‘ Many thanks for 
your response in the September number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. More than fifty years ago Harper’s Magazine, in a 
very entertaining illustrated article entitled ‘ Making the Mag- 
azine,’ said that ‘ the proofreader is expected to detect errors 
which the author, as well as the printer, has made.’ I hold 
that, whether it was the writer for the dictionary or the com- 
positor who fell into the error concerning New Providence 
Island, the proofreader should have detected and corrected it. 

“In your always interesting and instructive department 
I have noted from time to time discussions of the perennial 
and puzzling ‘ split infinitive.’ So far as I have been able to 
grasp the question, the consensus of opinion seems to be that, 
while its use is ‘allowable,’ it is to be avoided wherever pos- 
sible. So I suppose we shall have to let it go at that, although 
the indications are that it will be eventually doomed. 

“ But there is another rule of grammar which I had sup- 
posed had become firmly settled, that regarding the use of the 
reciprocal pronouns. To quote J. A. Hennesy’s admirable little 
‘Dictionary of Grammar,’ ‘ each other’ is properly applied to 
two only; ‘one another’ to more than two. A simple and 
easily understood distinction, but one which is ignored, disre- 
garded, and buffeted about by newspaper reporters, editors, and 
authors of our ‘best sellers’ with the utmost abandon. In 
referring to St. Paul, Minnesota, a writer blithely uses both 
sets of reciprocal pronouns in the same sentence, just like this: 
‘Folks know each other in St. Paul and speak to one another 
on the streets.’ Early in the first chapter of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde’ Robert Louis Stevenson says: ‘ Well, sir, the two 
ran into one another naturally enough at the corner,’ etc. Now, 
here is a clear-cut example from one of our most eminent and 
widely quoted modern classics — and many others might be 
cited. Will you kindly give us an authoritative and definite 
ruling on the use of the reciprocal pronouns? ” 

Answer.—The error first mentioned here was Province 
printed in the Standard Dictionary instead of Providence. I 
said in the September issue that this error was probably in 
the copy, and mentioned another of the same nature which an 
expert made in his writing, which I corrected in copy that 
passed through my hands, though the other did not. Prounce 
was written for pronounce. Of course even a compositor or an 
operator should correct this latter as an evident accident in the 
writing, since the actual writing was not a word at all and the 
word intended was evident. It should not even go to the 
proofreader as written. But the quotation from Harper’s 
expresses more as a demand from proofreaders than was just 
even fifty years ago, when it was common for proofreaders to 
be expected to use their brains to an extent no longer permis- 
sible. Even then, however, although one who corrected New 
Province Island to New Providence Island would never have 
been blamed for it, he would have been justified in leaving it as 
in copy, for Province has not the evident accidental nature 
so plain as it is in prounce. Another consideration counts 
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much more than it did in the old-time hand composition. It 
has become quite common for employers to insist upon queries 
of even self-evident errors in copy, in order to charge time 
for the correction. But even so the operator who makes such 
correction in setting will probably never be blamed for it. 

The “split infinitive” disagreement is as old as the lan- 
guage itself, and is still as unsettled as ever. Goold Brown, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, in “The Grammar 
of English Grammars,” said on page 661: “Of the infinitive 
verb and its preposition to, some grammarians say that they 
must never be separated by an adverb. It is true that the 
adverb is, in general, more elegantly placed before the prepo- 
sition than after it; but possibly the latter position of it may 
sometimes contribute to perspicuity, which is more essential 
than elegance.” This is practically all he says of it. Rossiter 
Johnson, in “ The Alphabet of Rhetoric,” says in a paragraph 
on infinitives: “ Splitting the infinitive is an error of the same 
nature as unnecessarily separating the auxiliary from the main 
verb, which is done persistently by many writers that are care- 
ful about their infinitives. But attempts have been made to 
defend the split infinitive.’ A writer who comes close to 
truth on this question is James P. Kelley, who on page 236 of 
“ Workmanship in Words” says: “ The split infinitive is so 
common that it would be a waste of time to gather many illus- 
trations of its use. Let us admit that it can hardly be regarded 
as a solecism, and that much may be said in its defense.” And 
on page 237: “He that splits the infinitive recklessly will 
sometimes do it clumsily. I venture the opinion that in nine 
cases out of ten, if not in forty-nine out of fifty, the modifier 
of the infinitive may be put elsewhere than after the to, with- 
out sacrifice of clearness, force, ease, or anything else worth 
saving.” What seems to be doomed is the criticism, not the 
split infinitive, which seems rather to be gaining favor. 

As to the reciprocal pronouns, two of the most authoritative 
grammarians, Goold Brown and William Chauncey Fowler, 
contradict each other, and our best writers disagree with one 
another. Fowler says that “each other is properly used of 
two or more, and one another of more than two.” Brown says, 
“ Each other, if rightly used, supposes two, and only two, to 
be acting and acted upon reciprocally; one another, if not 
misapplied, supposes more than two under like circumstances. 

Misapplications of the foregoing reciprocal terms are 
very frequent in books, though it is strange that phrases so 
very common should not be rightly understood.” These two 
grammarians are quoted to show that different ideas of pro- 
priety were current three-quarters of a century ago. I might 
have gone back much further and shown that the difference 
is really much older. But the existing confusion, of which I 
am well aware, having persisted for centuries despite the efforts 
of purists and critics, would probably continue to withstand 
all possible opposition. All that I can do as to a rule is to say 
that the common rule that each other applies to two, and only 
two, and one another to more than two, can not be made more 
explicit, and that it expresses my own opinion exactly. 
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| about the word gallery, until attention was 
=| called to it by some unusual application, 
se4i such, for instance, as its use for a covered 
walk or ambulatory, or on finding a piazza 
or a veranda or a corridor defined in the dic- 
tionary as a gallery. Webster’s New Inter- 

3} national Dictionary says a corridor is “a 
gallery or passageway connecting apartments of a building,” 
a veranda is “an open gallery or portico,” and a piazza is “an 
arcaded and roofed gallery, a veranda.” Such general appli- 
cation of the word is common to all lexicographers, though 
seldom encountered elsewhere, in what appears to have been 
the original sense, a covered passageway. Our most frequent 
application of this word is to a flooring added above part of the 
main floor of an audience room, as in a church or theater, and 
in the case of the theater commonly restricted to the upper- 
most floor, the other galleries being specially designated by 
other names. Almost if not quite as familiar is the name 
gallery for a room or building for exhibiting pictures or other 
art works, and hence often for the works collected for exhibi- 
tion. Another curious use of the word gallery is its employ- 
ment to mean the audience, especially at an outdoor game, as 
golf or tennis. Among the many things called galleries, as set 
forth in any of the latest full dictionaries, it is hard to find 
one that suggests a reason for classing it under the same name 
as the original gallery, which seems to have been merely a 
covered way, with early meaning of a passage underground, 
such as moles or ants make, and which are still called gal- 
leries. Yet it is not hard to perceive that all these various 
applications of the word gallery grow naturally from one cen- 
tral idea; and while we may think there is little more that 
may possibly be included under the name gallery, we must 
remember that similar ideas were held by the earlier lexicog- 
raphers who gave less than half as many definitions of gallery 
as are given in recent works, and who aimed at fullness of 
treatment. 

An interesting instance of the not infrequent shift from a 
good to a bad connotation is seen in the word garble, which 
originally meant literally to sift in a sieve, and later to select 
or cull. It is curious now, when we have been used for many 
years to hearing of no garbling of anything but quotations, this 
being done for the purpose of misrepresenting, to find in 
earlier work, as in Fuller’s “ Worthies of England,” that pigs 
were garbled when the poor ones were selected for rejection, 
and that selecting good for use and rejecting bad was garbling. 
Trench wrote, “It is not difficult to trace the downward prog- 
ress of the word,” but the downward progress is rather in the 
application of the word, which Trench really meant, being 
from sifting so as to cleanse to any selecting, and then to select- 
ing so as to misrepresent; but to garble a quotation is not 
necessarily to “select the worse and dismiss the better,” as 
Trench says, but to omit parts so as to pervert the meaning. 
A garbled quotation is one that is made false-seeming by omis- 
sion, but it is quite within possibility that the perversion may 
have a good effect rather than a bad one. 

In turning the leaves of the Webster’s New International 
and wondering whether anything in this part of the dictionary 
was worth noting as a curio, I noticed a word I had never seen, 
at least not to my recollection, which seemed to exemplify a 
curious method of making a name by putting together frag- 
ments of names. The word is the name of a pharmaceutical 
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first syllable of one of these two ingredients and the last of 
the other into the word gelanthum. Such is the strange way 
in which the substance is said to have been named, and many 
other names, mostly trade names, are made similarly, as 
nabisco, National Biscuit Company, for instance, and Socony 
for Standard Oil Company of New York. Many names of 
such or equally fantastic make are in familiar use, sometimes 
for long periods, and never gain entry in the dictionary because 
they are registered as trade-marks; but some become so well 
established in common use (as kodak, tabloid) that the dic- 
tionary must include them. 

It is not only in making trade names that seemingly lawless 
methods are used. I say “seemingly” because of the fact 
that stated sanction is unknown in a formulated law; but there 
is to support such forms the general law of acceptation by 
common consent, which has been potent in support of words 
made contrary to some of the laws most widely known from 
the beginning. I need only to cite a few of the adjectives end- 
ing with -less to corroborate this, with the remark that various 
other suffixes show the same breaking of the rule that they are 
properly used only with a substantive first element. In other 
words, the suffix -less is simply the word less used as the latter 
part of a word beginning with the name of a thing, as in airless, 
without air, and so does -ful represent the word full, as in 
gleeful, pitiful, etc. About thirty years ago the New York 
Tribune printed a letter asking if tireless was a good word in 
the sense of untiring, and answered that it was barbarous, 
because tire was a verb, and should not be used. This was 
shown to the etymologist of the Century Dictionary, and elic- 
ited from him a hearty laugh. Although not included in early 
dictionaries, this word tireless had been in good use so long 
that objection to it was laughable. Exactly the same objec- 
tion would be just as reasonable against ceaseless, resistless, 
and many others to which no objection has been made. Not- 
withstanding the fact that dictionaries now include many more 
words with -less than the older ones did, they yet are not 
exhaustive, for such a word may be made with almost any 
noun and meet with no objection, and in fact many such have 
been used in good literature and not entered in dictionaries. 
For instance, carriageless is in Webster’s New International, 
but carless is not; but carless is just as good a word as car- 
riageless, and I should not be surprised at finding proof that it 
has been used as much. 

It is seldom that any one feels any need to look in the dic- 
tionary for the meaning of generous or generosity, and yet it 
is difficult to tell clearly just what these words mean. I find 
the definition that seems clearest to me in the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard Dictionary, which says generous means “ giving 
or bestowing heartily, liberal.’”” Other definitions are given, 
of course, but I am noticing this one only as what is the com- 
monest present use of the word. Should any one read in 
Shakespeare of “ generous and gravest citizens,” however, he 
may not conclude offhand that the citizens were generous as 
he would easily be inclined to think, but he will find on con- 
sulting the dictionary that Shakespeare meant by generous “ of 
noble birth,” and that generosity meant nobility. Men nobly 
born were not uniformly generous as we now understand it, 
although generosity in our sense is a quality that might well 
belong to such men. As in innumerable other cases, the dic- 
tionaries are vague in treatment of these words, largely through 
restriction of available space. Some of them say the old mean- 
ings are obsolete, while some, of which the Standard is one, do 
not mark any meaning obsolete. 




















SOME TITLE PAGES AND FIRST 


PAGES OF BOOKS 
Peng 


b Agro pages and first pages of text, especially 
the latter, have been looked upon largely as 
offering little opportunity for the compositor to 
display his skill. That this attitude is erroneous 
goes without saying. Simplicity of treatment is 
essential in order to permit the greatest ease in 
reading, also because simple treatments give the 
greatest beauty. Proper attention to margins, main- 
taining the correct proportion between the type 
matter and the paper page, careful selection of type 
size as well as type face, all must receive attention 
if the best results are to be secured and the book 
be made a thing of beauty. And why should not 
a book be made a thing of beauty? In the repro- 
ductions on the following pages of this insert we 
have endeavored to show a few treatments of titles 
and first pages from recent works that have come 
to our attention. Allowance must be made for the 
fact that all these pages are reduced from their orig- 
inal sizes, but we believe they offer an excellent 
demonstration of what can be done by the typog- 
rapher who studies his work to secure 
the most artistic results. 
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Author “ Effective House-Organs,” and “ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 
direct advertising for their clients. It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 
urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. 
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this book. 


Planning Typical Campaigns for Manufacturers 
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Generally speaking, manufacturers sell in one of three 
ways: (1) Direct to dealers; (2) direct to users or consum- 
ers; (3) direct to wholesalers, who in turn resell the goods to 
others direct or for further resale. In order to make our study 
this month as concrete as possible we shall eliminate the third 
phase from our consideration. As a matter of fact, little direct 


books are examined and we find two stores in New York city 
which have bought an appreciable quantity of these cages, one 
of them greatly in excess of the other. We shall denominate 
these stores as A and B. A keeps the cages in the furniture 
department, and he sells three or four times as many cages 
as B, who keeps them in the department where sporting goods 
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advertising is done for that purpose. 
We shall consider and try to recon- 
struct the planning of a typical cam- 
paign for a manufacturer in each of 
the other two fields. In undertaking 
this planning it is understood that 
the reader has carefully gone over 
and digested the articles on funda- 
mentals which have appeared hereto- 
fore in THE INLAND PRINTER. Our 





Send in Your Specimens 


Again we call for specimens of cam- 
paignsof direct advertising produced 
by some printer for various fields, 
especially do we need quickly: A 
campaign produced fora wholesaler, 


and miscellaneous items are handled. 

Further investigation shows that 
the department stores generally have 
cut the prices on regular bird cages 
to the point where there is little or no 
profit in them for any one. More 
than that, in looking through a pile 
of women’s publications we find fea- 
tured in the reading pages and occa- 
sionally as a part of the decorative 
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purpose now is to apply in practice 
the principles which have been 
learned. 

First, we shall take up the case of 
the manufacturer who sells his goods 
to dealers, and shall assume that the 
product is bird cages. He wants to 
increase the sales of his cages, and 
has sent us a brief letter of this 


personal use. 





retailer, or mail order house, or 
covering an article sold to men for 
Address all speci- 
mens to the Editorial Office, The 
Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


treatment in some of the advertising 
pages, a new type of bird cage, known 
as the pedestal type. Now we have 
arrived at what the advertising man 
calls a “ merchandising idea.” In the 
minds of most buyers regular (old 
style) bird cages have grown into 
“staples.” There is no novelty in 








nature to ask our codperation: 

Mr. Printer-Producer: We understand you can prepare and 
plan direct advertising campaigns, and shall be glad to have you 
send some one to see us. 

The plan man is sent to the manufacturer’s plant, and 
returns with a catalogue of some two hundred pages, listing 
almost every kind of bird cage imaginable. He also finds that 
two or three other lines are manufactured, including brass 
goods, which are sold to others for conversion. In that field 
only a manufacturer’s profit is made, for the profit coming 
from merchandising is taken by the one who does the convert- 
ing. Naturally, therefore, we arrive easily at the decision that 
the part of the manufacturer’s business which is susceptible 
to increased sales and the largest increase in profits is the bird- 
cage lines. On these he makes a manufacturing profit plus a 
merchandising profit, selling direct to dealers without the 
medium of a wholesaler (jobber), the dealer in turn disposing 
of the cages to households. 

The first question we ask is, ‘“‘ What line of dealers have 
you? ” and we learn sales are made largely to bird shops. We 
find these shops are few in number and small in capital, hence 
a poor outlet for the product. An investigation is made. The 
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them. Pedestal type cages, on the 
other hand, are novel, they have an 
appeal to novelty, and since they are actually a part of the 
furniture of the room, not just a cage which can be carried 
about from hanger to hanger, they are really and truly furni- 
ture. They take up more space, of course, than the old style 
cages and, therefore, as a rule, do not appeal to the small “ bird 
and pet” shops. Who will be the logical possible customer 
for these new style cages? We believe furniture dealers should 
be good prospects, and a little investigation on our part proves 
that this is a correct analysis. 

In our endeavor to compress within this one article cam- 
paigns covering two different phases of manufacturers’ direct 
advertising, we shall have to be brief. 

Records of past business are searched to find out the best 
“bird ” cities and States in the country. They are fairly easily 
spotted. Then the list of furniture stores is checked over to 
get only those of the best ratings, where credit would be 
unquestioned, for although his is not a mail-order house in 
any sense of the word, and he is sending traveling salesmen 
throughout the country from season to season, our bird-cage 
manufacturer wants to bring in some direct orders and pave 
the way for salesmen to call later. 
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With this much of the analysis made, our problem is now 
to plan the direct advertising. What is the most important 
thing from the dealer-buyer’s viewpoint? Will he be inter- 
ested in how pretty the cages are, how well they are con- 
structed, or in knowing all about their raw materials? You 
have seen lots of manufacturers’ advertising sent to dealers 
stressing these points — and not proving successful. 

Why does the dealer buy the cages? To sell again, and 
at a profit. There you have the word Profit. That is the 
keynote of the appeal to dealers, and the best way of getting 
orders. That is to be our aim, therefore, to get orders (sales) 
from dealers. We shall pave the way for salesmen, but our 
principal aim will be to get orders. 

Shall we try to do it with one piece? Dealers are not 
quick to take on a new line. We are about to offer the furni- 
ture stores a product which they had formerly thought did not 
belong to them, and we shall have to do some educational work. 
There is always the possibility of a dealer (or any prospect for 
that matter) being “ busy,” “ out of sorts,” “out of town,” 
or otherwise “ out ” when an appeal arrives. Two pieces would 
be better than one. Three are better than two, but if we can 
not get an order after three pieces (arrived at somewhat arbi- 
trarily, but based in a measure on past experience) we had 
better stop mailing to that prospect for the time being. These 
cages are new, they will have to be photographed, then the pho- 
tographs will have to be retouched, and the cost for each 
piece will be reduced if we can spread it over three units, as 
well as being a more effective campaign in the long run. 

Three pieces then are decided upon, and our problem is to 
plan them. “Put your best foot forward first” is not only 
a good old saying but true in advertising. There is rarely a 
campaign (aside from so-called “ teaser campaigns,” which we 
will describe in a later article) where it is not good policy to 
strike a heavy blow with your first unit. 

This is how the three pieces were planned: 

Unit No. 1: A smashing broadside. Why? To allow a 
big story told in a big way, and to impress the furniture stores 
with the fact that this piece of advertising endeavoring to sell 
them bird cages did not arrive in their store by accident. Our 
copy appeal throughout we have admitted was to be “ Profit.” 
In the first unit we must cover not only profit but the fact 
that these new (novel) pedestal cages should be sold by fur- 
niture stores. 

Now we start to plan our broadside. The broadside is most 
effective when fully opened, and getting to that point tries the 
skill of many a shrewd planner of direct advertising. Different 
methods of folding should be tried until the right one is dis- 
covered, permitting idea and copy to follow the fold. 

Outside we have a bird on a color spot: “A bird of a new 
money-maker for,” after which is written in the prospect’s 
name. The first opened fold shows a larger bird on a vivid 
color spot, and this message: ‘‘ What have birds to do with the 
furniture business?” ‘ Teaser” copy, to lead the reader (a 
furniture dealer) inside. Reaching the half-way mark, we find 
the short-fold idea has been utilized and only the cages (hang- 
ing on their pedestals) show from beneath, while across a very 
large silver dollar, printed in yellow, we read: ‘‘ Mean more 
sales and more profits for you.” Arrows lead the reader’s eyes 
to the cages. Fully opened, we see the cages (six arrows 
having been chosen for this special drive) and below in a large 
paneled box, “ Pedestal Bird Cages Mean More Profits to 
Furniture Stores —- An Editorial.” The main headline reads: 
“You can easily double your money quickly.” 

Enclosed with this unit, as with the other two in this series, 
was a return order card, which was even signed with the pros- 
pect’s name and address! This made it easier for the prospect 
to order; the only additional incentive would have been to 
have placed a postage stamp on the card — hardly necessary 
under the circumstances. 
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With such a pretentious unit for our first message, measur- 
ing 20 by 24% inches fully opened, we can and should reduce 
the size and cost of our succeeding units. 

Unit No. 2 gets entirely away from the broadside, so as 
to impress the prospect with a change of appearance. The 
letter is the basic form of all advertising, and especially of 
direct advertising. We choose the letter for No. 2, but decide 
to combine a novel idea with the four-page letter thought. 
We make a pen drawing of one of the cages on a pedestal, die- 
cutting a round hole in the cage part, so that the words “100 per 
cent,” printed in red, show through from the page beneath. 
Page 1 is a regular form letter, multigraphed, filled in, and 
signed in ink, and upon opening up the letter (led on by the 
die-cut hole) we read as the main head: ‘“ Your store can, 
with these brand new pieces of furniture, make a profit of 
100 per cent.” Then follow some selling copy and a complete 
description of the cages and illustrations (reduced, but made 
from the same retouched photographs to save money). 

As unit No. 3 must drive for a quick decision, we decide 
upon a one-fold mailing card, the size of which we govern by 
our ability to group in a new arrangement the same halftones 
used on unit No. 2 (a further saving for the advertiser). Out- 
side we use the words “ Last Call,” in red over an imitation 
newspaper clipping, the heading of which reads: “ Furniture 
Store Has Unusual Display.” Inside we have this appeal for 
immediate action -— the mailing going out just before the sea- 
son for heavy buying of fall furniture: ‘‘ Mail your order 
today in order to make these additional sales this fall.” 

The mailings were made in this manner: No. 1 was fol- 
lowed by No. 2 in one week, No. 3 following in ten days there- 
after; the total mailing time for the complete campaign being 
about one month. 

As the accompanying group illustration shows, this cam- 
paign which we have just recreated for you is not a theoretical 
one, but one actually planned and produced by a printer for 
a real bird-cage manufacturer! Not every manufacturer sell- 
ing to dealers can use this same campaign, but this retelling of 
it, with accompanying illustrations, ought to help printers to 
use the same plan for other manufacturers. 





Three pieces of a direct advertising campaign by a manfacturer of bird 
cages to induce furniture dealers to handle bird cages —a new line. The illus- 
tration at the left shows the first inside fold of the opening broadside of the 
campaign. This was followed by a form letter on an illustrated four-page 
letterhead, the campaign winding up with the smaller mailing piece entitled 
“Tast Call.” 
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Now let us consider a campaign for the manufacturer sell- 
ing his product direct to users or consumers. 

We shall suppose he is a builder of machinery and has 
recently taken over a long new line, supplementing an old 
established line in another field. The minimum order is $500 
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mail at $500 each? Investigation shows he can not. It 
requires a study of the problem of the possible buyer to enable 
the manufacturer to show the savings the machine will accom- 
plish. That means salesmen. Salesmen require leads, or they 
can accomplish more direct results when furnished with good 
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A campaign in two parts used by a manufacturer of machines for labeling and making paper boxes. The three pieces on the left were mailed to firms who might 
be prospects for labeling machinery, and the massive broadside on the right was mailed to manufacturers of paper boxes. 


(very smallest machine) and the price of some of the machines 
runs up to $15,000 or $20,000. 

The total order for bird cages was less than $75 (being a 
wholesale price we do not mention it exactly). But in the case 
of the machinery builder we face an entirely different problem. 
Here we must rely upon help from the manufacturer himself 
more than in the other case. Why? Because the line is so 
widely varied that we must condense our appeal as much as 
possible. 

What is the first point to be considered? Any printer could 
produce the pieces for the manufacturer, but we are consider- 
ing the planning of a campaign. What is the merchandising 
idea? That is the first thing to look for. What is the aim 
of the campaign, if one is prepared? (See the first article of 
this series, especially Fig. 1 thereof, which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for November, 1921.) Can this manufac- 
turer expect to sell these comparatively new machines by 





leads. Leads, translated into our chart previously referred to 
(November, 1921), mean “ Inquiries.” 

It does not take ceep analysis to figure out that the cheaper 
the machine we play up the more inquiries we shall get, because 
proportionately more people will be interested. Our very first 
move in planning the direct advertising, then, is to. counsel with 
the manufacturer and find out which machine we should fea- 
ture. The cheapest one ($500) is chosen. That leads us 
automatically to the list of possible prospects — those who 
can profitably employ it. 

With that before us, our problem is to make graphic the 
savings the machine can make. A bulletin type of direct 
advertising (see the third article of this series, January, 1922) 
is devised and used as unit No. 1 in this campaign. Our bulle- 
tin is entitled “ Saving Time and Labor in Labeling,” and out 
of four girls pictured on the first page, labeling by hand, we 
find three marked with a black X — in other words, we show 
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that the machine saves seventy-five per cent of the labor. 
Printed on a gray stock in blue and black ink, this unit stands 
out in the mail as a “ quality ” appeal of direct advertising, the 
economy angle being brought out in the copy. It was accom- 
panied by a return card which tried for a direct business 
inquiry; that is, a call for a problem which the manufacturer 
would solve through this machine. Naturally this reduced 
the number of inquiries but increased their value. As the 
inquiries must be followed up by salesmen to be turned into 
sales, it was good strategy to produce the best inquiries first, 
and then once they had “ tasted blood” the salesman could 
and would turn in more sales from less direct inquiries. 

Ten days later we mailed out unit No. 2, but this time we 
personalized our appeal through having a different form letter 
on page 1 for each of the different industries addressed. For 
example, varnish manufacturers received a letter which was 
addressed: ‘A Personal Message to Varnish Manufacturers,” 
quoting at length in the opening paragraphs the experiences 
of other varnish manufacturers. We are always interested in 
what some one else within our own industry is doing. A simi- 
lar letter was addressed to chemical manufacturers, quoting 
from other chemical manufacturers, and so on. This time our 
card offered a free booklet, “It Can Be Done,” as well as 
following that with the same offer of proof-service referred 
to in connection with unit No. 1. 

In keeping with our original aim to keep the cost down to 
the minimum, unit No. 3 was the booklet which had been 
offered as “ bait ” on the card sent with unit No. 2. This little 
booklet, a sixteen-page enclosure for a 634 envelope, was 
entitled “It Can Be Done.” It was practically a book of 
endorsements, and mailed ten days after unit No. 2, accom- 
panied by a return card, similar to unit No. 1, it interested 
those who may not have inquired for it in response to the 
second unit. These three units were on one style of machine 
made in two models. 

This advertising did not cover the rest of the line, which 
appealed to makers of paper boxes, etc. The aim here was to 
let that industry know in an effective manner that the manu- 
facturer had machines under construction which would be 
helpful — in reality an announcement. Here again the broad- 
side classification was used, but for a different reason. Like- 
wise a different fold was utilized. The “outside” of this 
broadside read: “ Do you need help in solving your paper-box 
making, gumming and labeling problems?” The first inside 
fold read: “If so—then this announcement means a saving 
of money, time and labor, enables you to cut down costs, and 
increase effectiveness by making neater and more attractive 
boxes. Now —” which led the reader to open one more fold 
(bear in mind when a broadside is used that the story should 
follow the fold so the reader will do the same) and read: 
“Check your needs here. Then turn to the next sheet for the 
answer.” 

A list was given of all the various kinds of boxes which the 
reader would likely be making. Admittedly very few actually 
checked this list, but many did so mentally; it was personal, 
their specialty was certain to be mentioned, such as “ powder 
boxes ” or “ cigarette boxes,” etc. Reaching the final inside 
display under the heading, ‘“ These Machines Mean Increased 
Production and Decreased Costs,” the machines were illus- 
trated and complete descriptions given, together with an admo- 
nition and a message: “File This Broadside.” The return 
card repeated the check list and tried to get an inquiry for one 
or more of the machines listed on the broadside. The aim was 
to get the message before the user in a striking manner. 

It will be noted this separate campaign appealing to box- 
makers was of but one piece — the broadside. Had the manu- 
facturer been selling some low-priced product used by the 
masses, instead of high-priced machines used by a very few, 

the broadside would not have been the right physical form. 
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This second campaign (both parts) is likewise not a descrip- 
tion of a theoretical one but is an actual campaign planned by 
a printer for an actual manufacturer and was used to produce 
“ results which were pleasing,” to quote the manufacturer. 

In conclusion, in planning a campaign of direct advertising 
for a manufacturer, take advantage of the manufacturer’s own 
counsel and guidance. Use the salesmen. Do not try to build 
the direct advertising as a thing apart. Build upon the expe- 
riences of the past. In addressing dealers, talk profits, turn- 
over, advertising, and similar subjects that are of direct inter- 
est to them, but do not continue it to the point of monotony 
—-look at examples in connection with the first campaign 
described in this article. 

In addressing users, consumers, bear in mind the one most 
powerful form of copy is endorsements, what some other satis- 
fied user has to say about the product or service. Show the 
user how the product will serve him. 

In both fields descriptions of manufacturing processes, raw 
materials, etc., must be subordinated to the addressee’s needs, 
desires and viewpoint. For details of how to arrive at the 
points assumed in this article, to learn methods of discovering 
merchandising ideas, copy appeals, etc., see the ninth article 
of this series in the July, 1922, issue, especially the charts of 
questions appearing in the text and in the illustrations of that 
article. 

One large technical, trade and business publisher is said 
to have on his list of prospects 160,000 manufacturers, every 
one a possible user of planned direct advertising! Have you 
your share? 





STAND UP IN YOUR SEAT! 
Frank Farrington’s Business Talks 
All rights reserved. 


How long since you’ve taken a look around? 

Somewhere you got the idea, and a very good idea it is, 
that the way to succeed is to cling to business like a snapping 
turtle to a stick — letting go only when the sun goes down. 

Perhaps you have outturtled the turtle and have not let go 
even when the sun set, but have carried your business with its 
problems right with you through sunset and evening star and 
midnight, and to sunrise again. 

It is all right to stick to business through business hours. 
It is even a good plan to give a thought to business occasionally 
after business hours, at least to the extent of considering what 
bearing on your business things may have that you observe on 
the outside. But it is well worth while to get your mind off 
business outside of business hours and to take it off business 
now and then for a momentary rest during business hours. 

So get up and look around you once in a while. Stand up 
in your seat and see what is happening farther away. 

Take your eyes off the business occasionally. Inspect the 
crowd and note how they are looking at the situation, what 
they seem to think of the business and the way you conduct it. 

If you look at nothing but the task right under your nose, 
you get near sighted, narrow chested, pigmy minded. 

The man who never looks toward the far horizon, but 
allows his vision to be bounded by his nearby interests, never 
gets to be a big, broad minded man. 

With your eyes, if you never take the broader vision, you 
get so you can not see beyond the end of your nose when you 
try. So it is with your mind. 

Look up from your work and look out from your position. 
Not all the opportunities of life are within arm’s length. 

The man who never looks for the farther opportunities 
sees only those which are close at hand and he grows only in 
proportion as these limited opportunities permit. 

Stand up in your seat and look over the field that lies 
beyond the narrow range of vision which you have restricted 
by keeping your nose to the grindstone. 
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In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Random Notes on Everyday Problems 


Osmond Laine, of Coraop- 
olis, Pennsylvania, submits a 
question with reference to a 
problem which frequently faces 
every compositor. The fre- 
quency with which it comes up, 
we feel, justifies a little atten- 
tion. The problem is what to do 
with the last and short line in 
a job like the line “ School 


A, Community Musical 





Will Be Held At The 
GROVETON PRESBYTERIAN CHAPEL 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17th, AT 8 P. M. 


BE SURE TO COME 





the regular measure, the last 
one shorter than the next to 
last, in effect pyramiding the 
bottom of the group. In the 
case of Mr. Laine’s job there 
are but three lines in the group, 
so, if the plan mentioned above 
were followed, the group as a 
whole would be pyramided, not 
just the bottom of it. That 


A cordial invitation is extended to the people of Groveton and vicinity to attend 
Sabbath School every Sunday at 2 p. m., and to send children to the Industrial 
School every Saturday at 2 p. m. : 3 : : 


would suggest the elimination 
of the rule line above the group 


every Saturday at 2 Pp. M.” in 
Mr. Laine’s contribution, Fig. 


1 herewith. He asks whether 
the line ought to have been 
centered under the one above. 
When the writer was work- 
ing at the case he quite regu- 
larly centered the last line in 
groups of body matter in ad- 
vertisements, cards, etc. He 
did so in the belief that such 
an arrangement was preferable 
to having the short line wind 
up naturally and occupy space 
only at the left end of the line. 
The belief was founded upon 
reason, for when such lines ap- 
pear at one side the design is 
naturally heavier, as it were, 
on that side and overbalanced. 
Symmetry is an element of 
beauty; in type display sym- 
metry requires that the contour 
of the left side of the job shall 
be a repetition of the contour 
of the right side, except re- 
versed. The appearance of Mr. 
Laine’s card would undoubt- 
edly have been improved by 
centering the last line. 
However, such final short 
lines are sometimes too short 
to look well even when cen- 
tered, even though they would 
look better than if at the left 
end. In such cases, and when 
there are a number of lines in 
the group, it is a good plan to 
make both the last line and the 
one next to the last shorter than 


tue. The great danger to all people is in 
their inherent, childlike and angelic be- 
lief that all good things will perpetuate 
themselves; that because a majority of 
people believe in goodness and morality, 
that righteousness will continue, without 
effort on the part of those people who en- 
joy virtues. We have come to think that 
our belief will perpetuate righteousness. 


-Never was there a greater fallacy. The 


fancied security of all people and nations 
has always brought their downfall. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” We quote this phrase familiar- 
ly and frequently. It has thereby become 
so common that we have lost sight of its 
force. We need right now to analyze and 
re-analyze the meaning and application 
of this vigorous phrase; made eternal by 
one of our remarkable forefathers. We 
need to wake up to the fact that a repre- 
sentative form of government, (a demo- 
cracy, if you please) is no better than any 
other form of government, save as the 
wisdom and action of the people make 
it so. 


and would mean the collapse 
of the squared effect. 

If, however, a squared effect 
was desired, the right and 
proper thing would have been 
to make the lines of the lower 
group of uniform length, either 
two or three lines, full measure. 

An attempt to accomplish a 
squared effect at the bottom is 
apparent from the use of 
colons, spaced at intervals, to 
fill out the last short line on 
Mr. Laine’s form. That is a 
practice widely employed, many 
compositors apparently feeling 
that so long as there is some- 
thing in the blank space the 
line is filled. How such an idea 
can gain belief is more than we 
have ever been able to under- 
stand, for, plainly, as reference 
to Fig. 1 will show, the part 
of the line where colons appear 
does not in the least match the 
first end of the line filled with 
letters, or the lines above it. 
There should be an _ equal 
amount of black throughout 
the line — the color should be 
uniform — if it is to look full; 
there is not an equal amount 
when an attempt is made to 
match the effect of type with 
colons, periods, hyphens, etc. 

* * * * 

A good printer will not start 

a page or a column with the 




















| Blue Kettle Lunch Room 
NEW MANAGEMENT 
318 FEDERAL STREET 


BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON 
“BLUE KETTLE” management has taken 


over Lunch Room at 318 Federal Street. 
(FORMERLY E. T. LANGAN) 


Opposite Monadnock Block between 
' Jackson Blvd. & Van Buren St. 


HOME COOKING - HOME DAINTINESS 
COURTESY WILL PREVAIL 
YOUR PATRONAGE IS CORDIALLY SOLICITED. 


last short line of a paragraph, yet we often see it done. Almost 
as bad is the ending of a page with a line less than half full, 
particularly when, like Fig. 2, only one or two short words 
constitute the final line. In the first place, short lines at the 
beginning or end of a page break up the squared contour of 
the page, margins are made bad and, worse still, when such 
lines are as short as the final one of Fig. 2, the page is made 
to look shorter than the facing page ending in a full-length 
line. This is particularly true when the type of the page is 
fairly large, as in this instance, when the difference of the 
height of one line in the length of facing pages is one-fourth 
of an inch. 
x ok ok Ox 

That conditions alter cases is indicated by a comparison 
between Figs. 3 and 4. Broadly speaking, big type is easier to 
read than small type, and legibility, which might generally be 
considered as dependent upon the character of the letters, is 
often bad through no fault of the type in question. Fig. 3 is 
not so easy to read as Fig. 4, though in the former the types 
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are larger. The inferiority of Fig. 3 from the standpoint of 
readability rests upon several facts: 

The form is ugly as a result of the mixing of three types 
that are not harmonious; a form that is not inviting to the eye 
fails in the first requirement for readability. But the characters 
themselves are possibly as legible as those of Fig. 4, so the fault 
must lie largely in the fact that Fig. 3 is crowded. The moral 
is we should appreciate the value of white space; big type 
crowded is not so easy to read as small type with white space 
around it. The white space helps make the form pleasing, it 
affords a respite, as it were, between lines or parts and, through 
contrast, makes the type appear more clear cut and sharp 
looking. Our correspondent in this case, who, by the way, was 
the customer, tells us the better job (Fig. 4) cost him less than 
the other, verification again of our oft-repeated statement that 
it costs no more to set a good job than a poor one. Indeed, as 
simplicity is one of the keynotes of a good job, and as most 
bad jobs are bad from having been overdone, it is quite natu- 
ral, it seems, that the good job should cost less, particularly 
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skimped for funds, has said, “ Now, we don’t want 
to spare expense to make this advertising the best 
possible; we had better figure on hand lettering the 
advertisements.” 

Undeniably, hand lettering has advantages — in 
its place. By its use one can, of course, obtain an 
advertisement wholly distinctive in appearance. The 
artist can draw letters that are unlike those to be 
found in any other advertisement. He can so distort 
his letters, or some of them, as to get words in a given 
space in larger type than would be possible if type of 
fixed width were used. 

However, the styles of letters providing maximum 
legibility are pretty well covered by the typefounders. 
In the various modifications of the roman character 
we probably have today letters as legible as it is pos- 
sible to make them. The letterer must steer clear of 
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these forms if he is to maintain the demand for his 
product. So we find in most lettered advertisements 
characters that do not even approximate the beauty 
and legibility of the typefounders’ product. Again, as 
the designer of a type font is required to draw his 
individual letters about six inches high, the finest 





Fic. 9. 


as far as the composition is concerned. We can very plainly 
see that the spacing of Fig. 3 was more of a problem than that 
of Fig. 4, and the same compositor, we are sure, would set 
Fig. 4 from this reprint copy in less time than he would reset 
Fig. 3. 

* * * * 

A Virginia correspondent submitted Figs. 5 and 6, stating 
that while he preferred Fig. 5 the customer selected Fig. 6, so 
that was the way the job was printed. Fig. 6 is the better of 
the two, in spite of the fact that in its execution two incon- 
gruous types were employed. We have no quarrel with those 
who like out-of-center arrangements. Indeed, we like them 
ourselves — the freedom and freshness of a design out of cen- 
ter is appealing when it is well balanced. Fig. 5 is not well 
balanced. Draw a line through the center, dividing the page 
in right and left halves, and we have a great deal more of the 
design on the left side than on the right. Out-of-center bal- 
ance does not mean a lack of balance, but rather informal 
balance. There should be as much strength on the one side 
as on the other, whether informally balanced or formally bal- 
anced, that is, centered. The difference between a design 
balanced out of center and a design balanced through the cen- 
ter is that in the former the shape and areas may be different, 
whereas in the latter they must be identical. The unbalanced 
effect of Fig. 5 wholly overcomes the advantage it has over 
Fig. 6 in the matter of type. Now, Fig. 6 is noi precisely 
balanced, but the effect is of fairly good balance. 

But the question of balance is not the leading reason for 
our reproducing Figs. 5 and 6. Matter so related as that at 
the bottom part of this page should not be broken up as it is 
into patches, although we agree that a break by sense idea of 
arrangement helps reading. In this instance the manner of 
arranging the lines and the use of an initial overcome the 
advantages that might have been gained through avoiding the 
arrangement of this copy in one group for the advantages of 
better display. Note in comparison with Figs. 5 and 6 the 
manner in which the matter under consideration is arranged 
in Fig. 7 

* * OK O* 

We’ve often marveled at the mania for hand lettering. 
Skimped for funds, many an advertiser has said, “ We’d like 
to use lettering but can’t afford it.” Many another, not 


details in such a letter can be drawn with accuracy 
and with uniformity as related to other letters of the 
font. The hand letterer must needs draw his char- 
acters but twice or three times the size they are to be repro- 
duced in. He can not draw them as smoothly and accurately, 
and these things affect the legibility of the print. 

It seems, therefore, that if legibility is a consideration at 
all — and it is the most important of all, and the final test of 
the advertisement, physically — the success of hand lettering 
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is limited to large advertisements in which there appears 
little copy and where the type characters will be relatively 
large, approximating eighteen or twenty-four point type, and 
larger, and for headlines in advertisements the body of which 
is set in type. 

Figs. 8 and 9 are hand-lettered advertisements, Figs. 10 
and 11 type-set advertisements matching the size of the hand- 
lettered ones, all taken from Printers’ Ink. Can it even be 
said that the former are more distinctive than the latter, can 
it be claimed that they are as readable? The skilful composi- 
tor and typographer have nothing whatever to fear from the 
artist in this respect, but the advertiser who feels flush had 
better watch his step or some artist — or publicity agent — 
will sell him something like Fig. 12, on the ground that it is 
distinctive. (Well, it is—but—) Such a thing couldn’t 
have been executed with type; the worst that the typefounders 
have done in that direction has met with scant favor and has 
died the death of the unfit. 





CONSTRUCTIVE PERSONALS 
BY J. R. McCARTHY 


“Print names! Print names! ” 
tens to this cry all his professional life. In due time, after 
the manner of humans, he takes up the cry himself. And all 
this while, if he is wise, he is actually printing all the names 
whose owners offer the slightest justification for a “ personal.” 

All of which is as it should be. The present suggestion is 
not for fewer names but for a more definite and constructive 
policy concerning personal items. The most important per- 
sonal mention that a small-town editor can publish tells of a 
local improvement made by a local man. Such an item holds 
more than two appeals — that to the vanity of the person men- 
tioned and that to the interest of his neighbors — which char- 
acterize the ordinary personal. The reporting of a local 
improvement made by a local man, or woman, stimulates 
community pride, invites emulation and gives public recogni- 
tion of what is, after all, a public service. Mention of the 
new hedge around Thomas Biglow’s garden, or of the new 
Jersey bull at Lime Springs farm, is the sort of “ name print- 
ing ” that builds both newspapers and communities. 

Subscribers are interested when poor Mrs. Jenny Brownlee 
goes to the hospital for the third time in a year. An editor, 
or reporter, has no business to overlook Mrs. Brownlee’s hos- 
pital visits, though they number a hundred. (A good story 
brewing before the century mark is reached, eh?) 

Purchases which may hardly be classed as local improve- 
ments make interesting reading. Banker Swift’s purchase of 
an automobile, if it doesn’t occur too frequently, deserves a 
machine head or a place in the local column. But this is a 
matter of interest chiefly to Banker Swift and his immediate 
friends, and is not comparable in importance with Farmer 
Early’s acquisition of a second tractor, or Grocer Spudd’s 
purchase of another delivery truck, the better to serve his dis- 
tant customers. These latter come under the head of improve- 
ment items —#items which, in telling of constructive events, 
become in themselves constructive. 

Young Joseph FP. Snyder, in Hammerville, Pennsylvania, 
departs bag and baggage to locate permanently in California. 
The editorial instinct is, perhaps, to give him a good send-off. 
Not a bad instinct, either. It shows that the editor’s heart is 
in the right place, pumping the proper fluid. Yet it is as well 
to remember that young Joseph P. Snyder, if he be even half 
the good citizen the editor proclaims him, has decidedly not 
done well for the town in leaving it permanently. He has 
shifted the upbuilding of the community to others. He has 
shown enterprise, it is true. He has done what many a young 
man should do. For the moment he is news. But young 
Joseph Snyder, as news, is not nearly so important to the neigh- 


The country editor lis- 
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borhood as his brother, who takes a trip of thirty miles instead 
of three thousand. The brother goes to the State Agricultural 
College in a neighboring county. After a short course in dairy- 
ing he returns, bringing with him knowledge that will improve 
the local milk supply. His trip is real news. It reflects a 
direct benefit upon the community. It is upbuilding. A proper 
report of it in the local paper will inspire others to do likewise. 
Therefore, is not such a report in itself constructive? 

This, then, is a plea for recognition of the relative value of 
personal news; for a distinction between personal news which 
is merely casual, and personal news which, through its con- 
structive value, is of general community interest. “ Print 
names! Print names!” may still be the rallying cry. But 
upon whose names are made most prominent, and why, may 
depend the future of a neighborhood and its newspaper. 





THE DISPLAY OF SAMPLES 
BY C. M. LITTELJOHN 


In an address recently made by a specialist before the 
craftsmen and printing executives of Washington great stress 
was laid upon the value of an attractive window display, and 
there is no doubt but that a better knowledge of this form of 
salesmanship is considerable of an asset to printers. With an 
attractive display in a clean showcase on the street, the print- 
er’s business is being constantly advertised in a way which 
shows by example what the printer can do. 

A large window is not at all necessary for the printer if he 
wishes to use this sales method, for some of the best exhibits 
and samples of the craftsman’s art have been appropriately 
exposed in short and narrow windows. In fact, a most attrac- 
tive window in Washington, economical but appearing expen- 
sive on account of the refinement and taste displayed by the 
craftsman, is that of a printer who has a little basement shop. 
His window space is decidedly limited, as he has but two small 
windows at the foot of cement steps going down from the 
street. Each of these windows is probably about three by five 
feet, a tiny space but most effectively used. 

Looking down, the attention of the passerby is caught 
immediately by the harmony and distinction of the exhibit. 
The tone or color of the window is green, and there are a 
series of little shelves or steps, each covered by green velvet. 
These few tiers or steps enable the prospective client to see 
readily and easily all of the samples displayed, each specimen 
being exposed in full and not wholly or partially concealed by 
others in front of it. ; 

On the top step is a flat yellow bowl holding nasturtiums 
with their light green leaves. On each of the velvet steps, 
like articles in a jeweler’s window, there are displayed some 
excellent specimens of this printer’s work. The back of this 
window showcase, through which trimming is done and which 
connects with the shop, is set off tastefully by heavy green 
curtains, hung with brass rings, the yellow nasturtiums har- 
monizing with the yellow porcelain bowl and with these rings. 
The printing set off by an easy green color on white paper with 
strong black type forms a decidedly pleasing contrast. 

The appeal in the window of this printer is made to refined 
taste and culture, exemplified by his samples, and shows the 
striking results that can be achieved by the little basement 
shop in attracting the attention of the most exclusive trade. 





THE PLAN OF A PRINTER 


A home-town printer seeking to build up business adopted 
as a slogan for illustration: Let the Alphabet Increase Your 
Business. By circulating cards, folders, calendars and other 
material, each piece of which featured the alphabet in dif- 
ferent sets of type and layout, he gained attention to his print- 
ing facilities in a novel way.—Clarence T. Hubbard. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Frank Bartotucct, Jr., New York city.— Speci- 
mens are neat and pleasing in all respects. 

H. RemeIn, Rochester, New York.— Specimens 
are remarkably neat. We have no suggestions to 
offer that would improve them. 

R. R. ANDERSON, Quincy, California.— Blotters 
are interesting in design and quite effective. Colors 
are good. 

Mutvuat PrintiINc Company, Charleston, West 
Virginia.—Your letterhead is neatly arranged and 
also quite pleasing. The colors are in good taste. 

Happon Press, Camden, New Jersey.— Speci- 
mens are in excellent taste in every way, but the 
most pleasing feature is the excellent use of color. 

Frep J. Nicott, Melbourne, Australia——The din- 
ner program for the V. P. E. A. is one of the most 
interesting we have seen, the cover being not only 
attractive but quite unusual. 

Greorce A. Duppy & Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.— Our compliments are extended upon your 
handsome and artistic broadside, ‘‘ Value,’’ which 
is reproduced herewith. The impres- 
sive size, the beautiful paper and 
typography, enhanced by a pleasing 
color scheme, combine to create an 
effect that is decidedly satisfying. 

EucENE J. Vaccco, New York city. 
— Glad to see you back in this depart- 
ment; we have missed you. Your 
card is mighty neat. Indeed, all the 
specimens in the lot are equally good. 

Tue CouHN-ATTLEE Press, INcoR- 
PORATED, New York city.—Typogra- 
phy on the heading for the memo 
pad distributed to advertise your 
plant is excellent, as, in fact, are all 
the other specimens sent us. 

Stuart, Typographer, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— Our compliments are 
extended on the execution of the reso- 
lutions on the death of Mr. Kinnear. 
The treatment, while thoroughly ap- 
propriate, is quite unusual. 

JasPpER V. CrAwrorpD, Heppner, 
Oregon.—Your new letterhead is un- 
usually attractive, a fitting one for 
any ‘ typographer,’”? who is a com- 
positor who takes pride in his work 
and looks upon his craft as an art 
and not as a trade. 

A. B. Doerty, Findlay, Ohio.— 
Your mailing folder advertising Christ- 
mas Greetings is bright and snappy, 
and ought to stimulate a lot of busi- 
ness in that line. Of course, the typog- 
raphy and presswork are A No. 1, too. 

O. E. Booty, Des Moines, Iowa.— 
Your letterhead set in Bookman and 
Caslon Text is unusually attractive, 
as is also the announcement for L. J. 
Hiller. No faults, however, can be 
found with any of the other specimens. 

A. H. Papperc, Freeport, Illinois. 
—The letterhead for the Superior 
Printing Company is unusual and the 
colors are pleasing. If a little less 
space had been taken up by the rule 
tint background the heading would 
have been more practical. 

From W. Lancpon Krun, artist, 
New York city, has been received a 
remarkably attractive and interesting 
booklet entitled “ Portraits of Ameri- 
can Indians.” The portraits are re- 
produced in halftone (one color) and 
are exceptionally well printed. 


green. 


Donatp H. Keene, Orland, California.—The ex- 
amples of your work are arranged in good taste 
and are also quite effectively displayed. Some, 
however, do not score because of the fact that the 
type faces used are not of pleasing design, the sta- 
tionery for Harleson being a case in point. 

Grimes-Joyce Printinc Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri.—The fall and winter shoe catalogue for 
Foot, Schulze & Co. is handsome in all respects. 
The typographic pages are decidedly pleasing, 
largely as a result of an unusually attractive rule 
border arrangement. Presswork is excellent, too. 

ARNOLD PRINTING CompPaNy, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida.—The specimens are beautiful, all of them. 
Design, artwork, typography and presswork indi- 
cate extreme care on the part of talented craftsmen. 
Of particular interest, however, are the hotel book- 
lets, the covers of which are altogether unusual 
and attractive. 

James McGutre, Hoosick Falls, New York.— 
The card for the German Police Dogs Kennels is 


All sounds are forms of speech. All speech 
is an expression of value. The true value of 
speech is its fidelity to truth itself. 

Value is brought forward by declaration. 
The declaration of an individual or firm is 
that representation by which he or it wishes 
to be known in the community. 

Every business has its ideals, its ambitions. 
It has its personnel, products and methods 
of sale. Printing is the art of bringing these 
elements together inone compact, represen- 
tative, harmonious whole. 

We want your printing to express the ad- 
vantage of the value of our specialized skill. 
Good printing, like a good man, lives long 
to the ends of usefulness. 

Our practiced hand is at your service. 


GEORGE-A-DUDDY & COMPANY 
Producers of High Grade Printing 
437 Sacramento Street : San Francisco: Califorma 
Telephones Douglas 5627-28 


Unusually attractive folder by George A. Duddy & Co., San Francisco, 
California. “The type was printed in black, the lettered word ‘“ Value” in red, 
the outline of the ornament in brown and the inside of the orn 
White, rough laid stock with deckled edges was used. 
of the original is 9 by 13 inches. 


ament in light 
The page size 


thoroughly satisfactory. A veteran compositor 
would do no better with the type face you used, 
Copperplate Gothic, which means the arrangement 
is good. A better type face, of course, would mean 
a more attractive card. 

THE PrINTCRAFT SuHop, Cleveland, Ohio.— Our 
compliments are extended upon the four-page letter- 
head for The Globe Standardizing Company. As 
you state, the use of the four-page letter sheet en- 
ables the Globe company to tell its complete story, 
which it does most effectively by picture and text, 
excellent in display and typography. 

CuHar.es F. Sketty, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— 
The Mirror letterhead, set in Parsons, represents a 
proper use of that much abused type face, which 
on occasions is good. The colors used for printing 
it are especially good. The hanger, ‘ Boost,” is 
decidedly pleasing, the soft colors employed being 
in excellent taste. 

Cecit C. Farrar, Portland, Maine.— Within the 
past year or two we have witnessed a remarkable 
improvement in the quality of school 
shop printing. The Portland High 
School is in the forefront, as the 
large collection of interesting speci- 
mens indicates. The cover of the 
booklet, ‘“‘ Program, Vocational Con- 
ference,” is particularly good. 

E. Barpon, Cleveland, Ohio.—On 
the letterhead for the Purafine Pro- 
ducts Company improvement was not 
difficult. Your resetting could have 
been a lot worse and yet have been 
much better than the original, which 
looks as if it might have been com- 
posed and printed by a_hodcarrier. 
Your arrangement is neat and the 
treatment unusual. 

C. Worser Company, Newark, 
New Jersey.—The blotter, ‘ Fire- 
cracker Printing — The kind with a 
Snap, Bang and Go to It,” is a 
dandy. The title, printed over an 
illustration of a large red firecracker, 
has the right atmosphere for the July 
calendar which goes with it. Other 
specimens are neat and attractive, ex- 
cellent in every way. 

H. S. Kencurincton, Annapolis, 
Maryland.— Except for the fact that 
in advertising display there are too 
many capital display lines, your work 
is of very good grade — at least it is 
quite satisfactory for the purpose. 
Parsons does not make a good capital 
line and the use of capitals, except to 
begin sentences and important words 
in display, should be avoided. 

E. C. Krewson, Elmcreek, Cali- 
fornia.—The design of the cover for 
the program of the local club is very 
good, but the good points as a design 
are lost entirely in the manner of 
printing the light-face type in red ink 
on the rough deep-green Castilian 
cover. If the type had been bolder 
and two impressions had been made 
the effect would have been better. 

THE Metcutk Press, New York 
city.— Specimens are neat and effec- 
tive at the same time, neat as a result 
of the use of chaste type faces in 
simple designs, and effective because 
you have used large sizes of type. 
We have no suggestions to offer that 
we can feel certain would result in 
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“SAN FRANCISCO IS SETTING THE PACE TYPOGRAPHICALLY—THERE IS 
NO BETTER WORK BEING DONE ANYWHERE”—HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 





3] EPTEMBER 20th, at San Francisco Advertising 
Club's regular Wednesday luncheon, San Francisco 
Bay Cities Club of Printing House Craftsmen will 
. 2\\| show the exhibit of printing done by its members 
Aor /|| that was awarded the Zellerbach trophy cup at the 
iy AeA / £=8| San Diego convention of Pacific Coast Advertising 
i Ree) Clubs ® Rollin C. Ayres will be the chairman of the 
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| Good Printing and Good Printers 





1 day, and will tell something of the fascinating story of the rise of San 
Francisco's typographers and pressmen to international fame in the 
' printing world. A group of the men whose handiwork is shown will 
be present and some of them will speak briefly of their craftsmanship 
methods and ideals. Each will take two minutes to discuss topics as 
follows: Hartley E. Jackson, of the Abbott Press, “The why of the 
! Craftsmen’s Club” *John Henry Nash, printer, “Why I still work 
at the case”*Haywood H. Hunt, Kennedy-ten Bosch, “How I feel 
when a buyer of printing says ‘Use your own idea for this’” *Ed- 
win Grabhorn, “Get a good printer and give him a chance to use his 
! knowledge.” «John J.Johnck, Johnck, Beran & Kibbee, “Tailor-made 
printing” *Roy Kibbee, Geo. A. Duddy & Co.,“Printing for pleasure” 
Thomas Henry Beatty, “A good pressman needed” T. J. O'Leary, 
Cardoza Company, “Don't forget good binding” «The meeting 
will adjourn promptly at onethirty «Secure your tickets immedi- 
ately at 2011 Palace Hotel, or phone Sutter 460 for reservation. 
There are many ways in which the Printing House Craftsmen are serving the 
best interests of San Francisco and Bay Cities. Chief among them is the service to the 
cause of good printing. Better typography, better presswork, better paper—there is the 
formula for better advertising. And better advertising means better selling, better 
prices, better times. On this foundation-stone of service to the whole craft and to the : 
community the Craftsmen have laid their platform. “Share your knowledge” is their 
slogan, and their activity is planned to promote mutual exchange of practical methods 
and experiences, and to insure thorough training of the apprentices of today who 
will be the craftsmen of tomorrow.—From Craftsmanship in Printing. ; 


























We coincide with Mr. Bullen in the statement that ‘‘ San Francisco is setting the pace typographically.” 
This handsome broadside, original 16 by 21 inches, announces a meeting of the local club of printing 
craftsmen. Our miniature reproduction does scant justice to the original, however, on which the large 
sizes of Kennerley type are a feast to the eyes. Furthermore, the original was printed on Alexandria Japan, 
which you know, is one of the best papers made. Typography by Hartley E. Jackson, of the Abbott Press. 









with the other two types used, Caslon being em- 
ployed for the body. The blotter, ‘“‘ Typography,” 
while neat in spite of the predominance of rules in 
the design, would be better — but, of course, not 
so unusual —if the rules instead of the type had 
been printed in the red. 





improvement. The blotter entitled ‘“ Silent Sales- 
manship ” is particularly well arranged. 

Hart.ey E. Jackson, San Francisco, California. 
—tThe broadside, announcing the September 20th 
meeting of the San Francisco Advertising Club, is 
a beauty. It is reproduced on this page. 













TANNY THE PRINTER, Syracuse, New York.—All 
the work is fine, but we admire most of all the 
interesting little blotters, on which the type matter 
is printed over solid tint panels, around which 
dainty ornaments appear as a sort of background 
for the panels. One of these is reproduced. 
Printit is a neat and attractive house-organ. 

H. J. Kirnptwortu, Empire State School of 
Printing, Ithaca, New York.—The letterhead is 
neat, but we do not like the fact that Caslon 
italic caps. were used to begin the words of the main 
display line, which, otherwise, are in roman caps. 
This fault is apparent in all the office forms, on 
which the same general design was used. Press- 
work is excellent on all specimens. 

INTERSTATE Press, New York city.—Your letter- 
head in red and blue on blue stock is quite a 
characterful arrangement and as such has interest. 
The blotters, ‘‘ Quality and Service”? and ‘‘ When 
You Have Rush Jobs,” are neatly arranged and 
effectively displayed, also printed well, as is your 
business card. The leaflet, ‘‘ May We Suggest 
Something? ”’ is weakened through the use of script 
for the main display, which does not harmonize 





J. P. Bett Company, Lynchburg, Virginia—The 
pamphlet exhibiting a few pages from several col- 
lege annuals you have printed is excellent in every 
detail and indicates your ability to 
handle school annual work in the 
very best fashion. The large half- 
tone illustration of the ‘“ Riding 
Girl,” printed in sepia ink on dull- 
coated India tint stock, is a remark- 
able example of fine presswork. 

WorcesTER Boys TRADE SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. — Speci- 
mens of students’ work are excel- 
lent in all respects, the cover of 
the booklet “‘ Trade Education for 
Boys” is particularly interesting, 
because unusual, as well as pleas- 
ing. On a cover stock of gold and 
having a marbled effect, the rule 
border is printed in white and the 
type in black, forming a very effec- 
tive combination. 

GrIMEs-JoycE 
PANY, Kansas City, 
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Missouri.— 
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Characterized by unusual arrangements, and printed 
in snappy and harmonious colors, your work em- 
bodies powerful attention-compelling qualities. The 
many specimens included in your collection are of 
uniform merit, indicating they are either composed 
or laid out by one man —and a man of far more 
than average ability, at that. 

Tue Brooxs Press, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
England..—The little announcement of Limited 
Editions produced by you modeled closely after the 
style of William Morris—and embodying his 
ideas, although not in types of the strength that 
he would prefer —is excellent. On hand-made or 
“hand-made quality” paper, with deckled edges, 
the correct atmosphere is attained; in other words, 
it has a bookish appearance. 

MuEeELteR Brotuers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
—Your illustrated four-page letters, showing how 
well you can print halftones on bond paper, ought 
to prove effective advertising, as they are excep- 
tionally well done. The folders, “‘A Message to 
the Stenographer,’’ “A Message to the Purchasing 
Manager,” and other messages are quite original in 
their appeal and, being neat and inviting to read, 
will produce results, we are sure. 

G. D. Purpy, Truro, Nova Scotia.— Specimens 
are neat and interesting in treatment. In fact, the 
only point we have to make is that the design and 
the color of ink are too weak on the rough deep- 
brown cover stock used for the program of the 
oratorio, ‘ Elijah.’ Dark stock requires bolder 
type, of course, than light-colored stocks, and small 
light-face types can not successfully be printed on 
rough-surfaced papers. 

Hucues-Bure Company, El Paso, Texas.—The 
title page of the folder, “‘ Diamonds for a Dollar,” 
is effective and simple. The matter on the second 
page is placed too low; it should have been printed 
above the center of the page, for, as printed, it 
seems to be below the center and the page appears 
out of balance. The lines of italic on the third 
page are too light to show up well when printed 
in red on the blue coated stock. On the whole, 
however, the effect is good. 

LesteR Moore, Texarkana, Arkansas.— Speci- 
mens are of fairly good quality on the average, 
some being excellent. Several of the letter head- 
ings set in the Parsons series are good, but in some 
instances results are poor because of lines set wholly 
in capitals. Parsons makes an abominable capital 
line, equally as bad as text or gothic type. It is 
due to the decorative character of the major letters. 
Excellent taste is manifest in the selection of colors. 

M. D. Reprieip, Tacoma, Washington.— Speci- 
mens are neat in every way, the most pleasing to 
the writer being the stuffer, ‘‘ Memorial Day,” for 
the local Clearing House Association. The blotter, 
“ Distinctive Printing,’ is also quite distinctive. 
With reference to the pressman’s criticism that the 
red background is too strong, we are inclined to 
agree, although in the nature of things, the stock 
being red also, the red to print on it must neces- 
sarily be stronger to show at all. 

FRONTIER PrintTING Company, Niagara Falls, 
Canada.— Letterhead and envelope are in excellent 
taste. The Copperplate Gothic does not create a 
bad effect with the Cloister used for the main dis- 
play on the letterhead, as the Gothic is relatively 
so small. However, we would still prefer to see the 
one series used throughout. The menu for the 
Canadian Club, printed in full tone and tint of 
blue on white stock, is quite attractive, particularly 
as a result of the color combination. The effect of 
the Parsons on the title is pleasing and is not bad 
on the inside pages, with Parsons for the heads and 
Cloister for what would be termed the body, a place 
where Parsons would represent a bad choice. 
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A catchy business card by Tanny, of Syracuse, New York. The 
panel design, over which the type matter is printed, is yellow- 
orange, the type matter and the ornaments being in black on a 
soft blue-tinted stock. 
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Emit GeorGE SAHLIN, East Aurora, New York.— 
Handsome, decidedly so, is the title, ‘‘ The Master 
Thought.” Indeed, all the specimens you have sent 
us are excellent — and also unusual when compared 
to the average run of conventional hum-drum stuff. 
Strong typography, well arranged, and well printed 
in unusual colors on rough hand-made quality 
papers gives the work of the Roycroft Shop a 
wholly individual character. 

James L. Corry, Santa Maria, California.—The 
wee blotter, ‘‘ Printing, the Inseparable Companion 
of Achievement,” will help increase your bank de- 
posits. It scores because it is different, and it is 
different largely as a result of its size, being 114 by 
5 inches. Below the text quoted in full above, the 
name, address and ’phone number appear and below 
them the calendars for the last five months of 1922. 
Printed in light blue-green and black on gray stock 
the efiect is decidedly pleasing. 

Joun D. Sanpt, Easton, Pennsylvania.—While 
we recognize the ingenuity indicated by the blotter 
for the Heck Typewriter Exchange, we must dis- 
courage you from continuing in that style of com- 
position. Surely you don’t want your work pointed 
to as being of the vintage of 1885. The intricate 
rule arrangement consumed a lot of time and the 
result is not at all pleasing, whereas a simple 
arrangement requiring one-half or one-third the time 
would have been far better. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
The booklet, ‘‘ Radio,” is very good indeed. We 
can not imagine why the customer did not like page 
3, which, to us, appears thoroughly satisfactory. 
If he had criticized page 4 we would be inclined to 
agree, as we feel the names on that page, in fact, 
everything on it except the top line, should have 
been set in larger type, not only to make the names 
more prominent and more easily read but to cause 
the page to match the following one, where the type 
is much larger. 

ALBERT SCHILLER, New York city, New York.-~ 
The advertisements or posters, whichever they are, 
for the King and other newspaper syndicates, are 
strong in display and very attractive. They are the 
best display of the kind we have ever seen. For 
those who want bold type even in the body, Goudy 
Bold is an unusually good type face. Indeed, Goudy 
Bold and Cloister Bold are about the only really 
stylish bold-face types available. Exceptionally 
good use of color accentuates the striking effect of 
the display. 

Wma. H. Howe, Hammond High School, Ham- 
mond, Indiana.—- On the cover for the ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Class Record” the effect of the extra-condensed 
type in the oblong panel is bad, particularly so as 
the type in question is not an attractive one. 
The Temulac is an interesting paper, although not 
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BEING THE 
SUCCESS MESSAGES OF 
Paul £, Chase, compiled by Carroll F. Smythe 
AND DONE INTO A BOOK BY THE 
Ropcrofters 
WHO ARE IN EAST AURORA 
NEW YORK STATE 
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Is ESSENTIAL 


Title of an announcement by Nissley & Malmquist, artists, Chicago, 
featured by an unusual and interesting location of illustration. 


A page of character by Fmil G. Sahlin, East Aurora, New York. 


Printed in black and 


red on rough white stock, with deckled edges, the effect would gratify even William Morris. 


well printed. More impression is 
required to print the letters sharply 
and clearly. The blotter, ‘ Lest 
We Forget,” is quite a novelty as 
a result of tipping on it a tiny 
book entitled ‘“‘ October Leaves.” 

A. S. MitcHett, El Dorado, Kan- 
sas.—While we do not admire the 
fancy lettering of the name line, 
the business card for Thompson 
Brothers is good nevertheless. The 
blue card stock makes the best 
appearance, although the white is 
neat, too. The blotter, “A Song of 
Sales,” is particularly good, the col- 
ors being in excellent taste. Beside 
it the one starting off, ‘‘ Many Peo- 
ple,” looks crude. The elements in 
it do not have the artistic excel- 
lence of those in the first men- 
tioned, which the illustration also 
helps. 

Kart C. Bowes, Oakdale, Cali- 
fornia—The cover design for the 
Oakdale Cook Book is one of the 
prettiest we have seen. It seems 
out of place in connection with the 
very ordinary body of the book. 
The remaining commercial speci- 
mens are well arranged and dis- 


played, lacking distinction only because the type 
faces, Copperplate Gothic particularly, are not as 
attractive as a number of others you might obtain. 
It is, however, commendable to produce work as 
good as yours with the equipment at your disposal. 

QuEEN City Printinc Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina.— While we do not admire the style 
of lettering and the manner of its arrangement on 
the cover of the catalogue for the National Furni- 
ture Company, that cover has features, particularly 
the Sunburst paper and the color combination, 
which help it by. The inside pages are beautiful, 
the fine halftones of attractive furniture being 
admirably printed in brown on dull coated stock. 
Absolutely, the presswork is beyond improvement 
and in a book of this character that is by far the 
most important feature. 

BurrILL Printinc Company, Kankakee, Illinois. 
— Display and typography are very good. Our 
only suggestion is that the red is too strong on the 
letterhead for Don A. Bradley. The word “ signs ” 
is made too strong, and the small type printed over 
the band printed across the top is rather illegible on 
account of the red being too deep and intense. A 
violet tint where red is employed would make a 
more pleasing and more striking appearance, more 
striking because through its use you would be get- 
ting away from the red, which is so commonly 
used, more pleasing because the violet would be in 
better harmony on the yellow stock. 
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OCTO i ER 
A Glorious Month of Fragrant Beauty, When the Frost 1s on the Punkin 
and the Fodder’s in the Shock 


H, this wonderful October! greatest of Amencan poets, James Whitcomb 
% The hazy Indian summer Riley, to whom we are indebted for immortalizing 
days with justenough chill the “punkin.” It was Riley who took the monotony 

in the air to take away the out of the job of huskin’ corn 
languidness acquired dur- By permission of Mr Guest's publishers, The 
ing those hot summer Reilly & Lee Co. of Chicago, and through the 
months, when the high- courtesy of The Pittsburgh Sun, we are reprinting a 
ways and mountains are poem which 1s particularly appropriate for this 
ablaze in a myriad of gor- issue of Macocrams, appealing especially to lovers 
ous variegated colors, of Nature, and those who have been so fortunate 
Nature at her best—and then, the thought of fresh _as to spend part of their lives “down on the farm‘ 


The Man 
Wiho Knows Where He Is Going 


ai HERE are but two ways of shaping 

your Career: one is to drift with the 

Su tide, the other is to have a definite 
jee i PLO goal, to steer straight for the mark on 
Soap: Ap) the farther shore. The world makes 
way forthe man who knows where he 

is going, but it jostles the dreamer and drifter to the 


ide lines. It is your attitude toward the present mo- 
side lines s your attitu « r F Sec aahincaan 


ment, your realization of its possibilities, w hich 
counts more in the fight than any vague, indefinite 
imaginings about the future. Be thorough. The first 
step towards the rewards of industry is to do the im- 
mediate work at hand with all your might. T 
baseball score canwait. And rememberthis: an ounce 
of determination applied to a specific purpose is 
worth a ton of genius, whic h is all latent « apacity, 
without character and ambition 
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Two pages from October issue of Macograms, 


Gruver, is one of the most talented typographers in America. 


It is the season of the year when the red gods 
call, the mystic spell of the woodland and trail 1s 
upon us, and every red-blooded man wiil look for- 
ward to at least a few days of real sport, if only in 
search of the wily squirrel or frisky cotton-tail 
Even to witness the southward flight of a flock of 
blackbirds ts an inspiring sight, and while motor 
ing along some of the roads adjacent to the city, 
the plaint call of the bob-white to his mate makes 
my blood tingle with expectation. I will surely try 
my luck with some of our small game and most 
likely the call of the northland will be such that I 
will again stalk the big game trails 

My thoughts ramble again to the wooded hills, 
or perhaps along the western trout streams, and 
recall pleasant memories of my boyhood days 

It was then that we had every chestnut tree 
spotted for miles around, were anxiously watching 
the new mink and muskrat slides, and in those 
wonderful moonlight evenings were completing 
the training of our favorite hounds, expectantly 
awaiting the first real frost. And again, this season 
of the year brings to mind the thought of that 


4 THINKING OF RILEY }>— 
8Y EDGAR A GUEST 

O4, 1 always think of Riley when the frost comes 
back again 

And the pumpkin's yellow glory cheers the weary 
hearts of men 

With the apples ripe for eating and the grate fire 
shedding cheer 

J always think of Riley, for he loved this time of year 


1 wish that I could sing st as he sang st long ago— 
The werd o the orchards and the woods where colors 


glow 
The clucking of the chickens and the turkeys in a flock, 
‘When the frost 13 on the punkin and the fodder's 
in the shock."* 


Now the glory of the harvest 1s about us everywhere 
And there's something appetizing 1m the fragrance 


the air, 
But there's only one thing missing—old Fim Riley 
should be here 
To revel sn the splendor, for he loved this t1me of year 


Copynght 1921, Bocas A Guest 














house-organ of the MacGregor-Cutler Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
He varies the style and format of each issue of Macograms, which we consider a good idea, as 


{ Page 3} 


The designer, Arthur C. 


the printer’s own paper should go as far as possible in suggesting styles and ideas for customers and prospective customers. 


M. C. Henperson, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
Your personal card is quite a novelty, the unusual 
use of rules lending considerable distinction. Attrac- 
tive, also, are the statements and invoices of the 
William G. Johnston Company, your firm. Indeed, 
all the work is of the finest quality. 

Tue Procter & Cottier Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.— ‘‘A Home Worthy of Its Work,” in which 
by word and picture the story of your fine new 
plant and office building is told, is a handsome ex- 
ample of bookwork, in good taste in every way. 
It is thoroughly dignified and decidedly beautiful. 
The Streit catalogue is handsomely done, while 
Paragraphs, the house-organ for the Whitaker Paper 
Company, featuring the ‘Seven Essentials of 
Advertising,” is characterful and unusual through- 
cut. No better work is done anywhere than that 
which is produced by the Procter & Collier Press. 

MacGrecor-CuTLer PRINTING Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.—One thing we 
like about Macograms is the fact that 
you make each issue different. Thus 


importance. To handle the stock correctly requires 
highly skilled operators, as it is most susceptible to 
finger marks and the like, but we firmly believe the 
finished product more than justifies the effort and 
added expense. The type face used throughout this 
issue is that ever-popular, versatile and original Cas- 
lon Old Style, the gem of all faces, originated in the 
seventeenth century and still the most popular type 
face in the world. We doubt if there will ever be 
another type face created that will supplant this 
time-honored Caslon Old Style.” 

West Sipe ScHoot, Newark, New Jersey.—The 
Spring-Summer edition of Diligence is a dandy. 
The cover, featured by a wood block illustration 
of a row of mushrooms (or toadstools) silhouetted 
against sun or moon along a hilltop is especially 
effective. The colors are delightfully pleasing. 
Text throughout is handled in a thoroughly satis- 
factory way, although we consider there is quite 


too much space between the band across the top of 
the pages and the beginning of the text. Between 
the running head, or folio, and the text a space the 
width of the type’s height —a blank line — is con- 
sidered sufficient and proper. 

CorNELL PUBLICATIONS PRINTING CoMPANY, 
Ithaca, New York.—The printing on the dull coated 
stock used for the booklet, ‘‘ The Fifteen-Year 
Reunion of the Class of 1907,’ is excellent. The 
margins, on the contrary, are very bad, the top 
margin being too wide and the front margin too 
narrow. It is regrettable indeed that so handsome 
a piece of work should be spoiled by this one small 
detail. To a more limited extent the same applies 
to the booklet, “‘ A Review.” While this is neat in 
a general sense, the halftone printing is not of the 
same standard as in the former book. The smaller 
forms, particularly your letterhead, are very neat. 

Everett Grecory, Pacific Grove, California.— 
Except for the card of the Grove 
Grill, the specimens are of good 
quality. The light green and the red 
ink do not show up well on the dark 





you display your talent and sug- 
gest a variety of ideas for your 
customers. ‘That our readers may 
gain a better idea of what it is like 
and learn how you promote business 
through it, we quote as follows from 
your article in reference to the issue: 
“In the presentation of this, the 
October issue of Macograms, we be- 
lieve we have surpassed all previous 
efforts. The initial appearance, due 
to the striking cover design, is 


MATTHEW C HENDERSON 


TYPOGRAPHER 


brown stock. One impression will not 
suffice to give good results in print- 
ing a light-colored ink on a paper 
that is darker. The stock absorbs 
so much of the pigment that the 
color becomes very pale. We do 
not like the use of one initial to 
begin the two words “‘ Grove” and 
“ Grill,” particularly as the initial is 
short of the height of the two lines. 

ALEXANDER G. HIGHTON, New 





most pleasing, an appropriate title 
being ‘Sunset in the Northern 
Woods.’ The paper stock used is 
absolutely the last word in the 
paper manufacturer’s art, being 
De Jonge Art Mat. Notice the 
wonderful velvety surface, the im- 


WILLIAM G JOHNSTON CO 
PITTSBURGH 


York city—Your program for the 
Forest Hill Literary Society is ex- 
ceptionally neat, and, on hand-made 
quality paper, suggests taste and 
refinement, as does also the com- 
mencement program for the New 
Jersey Law School. Even with all 
the other features expressive of the 





mediate quality appearance, the 
uniform printing qualities, all of 
which present a _ perfect affinity 
for printers’ ink. Those firms to 
whom first appearance is most im- 
portant will do well to consider the 
use of De Jonge Art Mat on publi- 
cations where character is of first 


William G. Johnston Company. 


This is the card of another Pittsburgh printer, Matthew C. Henderson, of the 
If there were more printers of the caliber of 
Gruver and Henderson there, the Smoky City would run those fellows out at the an 
Golden Gate a close race for the championship. 


best quality and taste, we can not 
endorse the use of caps. for the body 
of the card announcing “1922 Fall 
and Winter Alco Clothes.”’ ‘ Guar- 
anteed First Mortgage Bonds’ is 
exceptionally good financial 
circular. 
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CoLLece Press, LimiteD, Toronto, Canada.—The 
August blotter could easily have been made much 
better. The calendar section is needlessly large and 
crowds your paragraph of advertising matter, which 
is displeasing and difficult to read as set in caps. 
The red is away too deep and, as a consequence 
of its being so dark, the words in the trade-mark 
device, printed over the red circle, are illegible. 
The effect of the whole blotter is crowded and con- 
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nue Hospital booklet is handsomely done in all 
respects, the presswork being the outstanding fea- 
ture and far above reproach. 

Tue thirty-third “ Year Book” of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
produced entirely in the Technical Trade School of 
the organization at Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, is 
quite the handsomest one yet turned out. Typog- 
raphy and artwork are noticeably better than in pre- 
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shining strongly upon it, the lettering is illegible. 
Lovers of fine printing would do well to obtain 
copies of the book, if possible, for it is not only an 
exposition of the best craftsmanship but the articles 
referred to are elevating and instructive in a high 
degree. 

D. Brazitt, Topeka, Kansas.— None of the three 
designs for the front, or cover, of the “ 1923 Desk 
Calendar Pad’ are good. If a change from the 











110 YEARS OF FINANCIAL 


BACKGROUND 


|'T is with a background of 110 years ot 
successful experience that The National 

City Company offers its services to in- 

x. vestors, for the Company inherits the 
accumulated experience of The National City Bank 


in all matters pertaining to finance and credit. 
This experience has proved the soundness of the 
standards which for more than a century —through 
good times and bad—have enabled the Bank contin- 
uously to serve American business and enterprise. 





At the left is the cover of one of the handsomest books we have ever seen. 
the design printed in old blue, old rose and gold is indeed delightful. 
printed in deep brown, the type in black and the initials in orange. 


gested, the display is not inviting to the reader. 
Had the red been a light orange the effect of the 
two blues and orange on blue-tinted stock would 
have been pleasing. 

Recorder Post, Dickinson, North Dakota.— If 
the heavy rule section of the border for the City 
Cafe had been printed in red and the light rule and 
decorative part in black, the appearance would have 
been bettter. As printed, the black border stands 
out like that of a mourning card. The red is too 
deep, possibly, yes likely, due to the fact that the 
dark stock absorbed so much of it there was little 
color left on the surface. In printing light colors 
such as red on dark stocks an ink of heavy body 
must be used. Even then two impressions are gen- 
erally required for good results. 

ComMANDAY-RotH ComMPANy, INCORPORATED, New 
York city.—-The Estey-Welte book is, in the main, 
quite handsome. The embossed gold cover design 
is very attractive indeed and could be improved 
only by a slightly lower position on the page. The 
typography of the inside pages is neat and legible. 
The orange-yellow, used for printing the border and 
other decorative features on the inside, seems a little 
glaring and detracts somewhat from the dignity a 
book of the character should suggest. A light, soft 
brown would have been better. The Diamond Shoe 
Company’s catalogue is handsome, the printing of 
the illustrations being exceptional. The Fifth Ave- 


vious editions that we recall, and, as befits the craft, 
the book is alive with color, always in excellent 
taste. The text of the book is made up of con- 
tributions from prominent men in the craft, from 
labor, from the employers’ organizations and from 
manufacturers, all of which follow a contribution 
from ex-President Woodrow Wilson. The text pages 
are particularly beautiful, a pleasing style of type 
in a legible size being set off by wide margins and 
a beautiful border in harmonious colors besides. 
The advertising pages have a distinctive border of 
pale gray (green hue) and light yellow-orange tint, 
the gray being ‘‘bled.’’ Advertisements are set 
wholly in Goudy Old Style and Goudy Bold, the 
latter also serving admirably for heads in the read- 
ing section. A great many specimens of halftone 
printing, most of them process illustrations, indi- 
cate the fine character of training the students at 
the school receive. The body is printed on a 
high-grade heavy white enameled stock, and the 
cover is Brown Castilian, the design printed in 
light blue, gold and deep brown, every detail of it 
being also embossed. The design is excellent, but 
in the handling of it our only criticism of the whole 
book can be made. The lettering of the title matter, 
much of which is small, is printed in gold and em- 
bossed. When the book is held at just the right 
angle the effect is very pretty indeed, but unless 
held almost directly before the eyes, with the light 


[5] 


Bound in boards, covered with a medium gray hand-made quality paper, the effect of 
At the right there is_a characteristic page from the body, on which the illustrations were 
This is an Everett R. Currier production, which means, of course, there is none finer. 


original was deemed essential, the 1922 design, No. 
2, offers more than No. 3, which is distinguished 
from the 1922 page only by the border. The 
plain rules, however, are an improvement. No. 3, 
on account of the large size of the figures “‘ 1923,” 
is more striking than No. 2, which, on the other 
hand, is neater. If the figures on No. 2, instead 
of being set atop each other alongside the cut of 
the crane, had been below the words ‘“‘ Memorandum 
Desk Calendar Pad’’—which words should, of 
course, be grouped closer together — it would have 
been better. Why underscore a big line of bold type 
with hair-line rules? No strength is added to the 
display by so doing. If any line is to be underscored 
it is a line that is inconspicuous and in which 
greater strength and prominence are desired. The 
largest lines in a design, especially when they are 
as large as thirty-six or forty-eight point, hardly 
require such strengthening. On the whole, how- 
ever, we prefer the arrangement as approved by 
the superintendent, yet it seems the figures 1923 
are too large and the words below them too small 
relatively. ‘‘ Desk and Memorandum Pad” seem 
deserving of major prominence. Our preference for 
No. 3, the design used, is determined mainly on 
the basis that it forms an impressive and striking 
design, whereas No. 2 suggests a neat country 
newspaper advertisement rather than the title of 
a memo pad. 
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q) HERE is little doubt but that the Dominion 
.)}/ of Canada would today occupy a favorable 
¥4| and enviable place in world regard if all 
3) other of its many industries were neglected 
and it did nothing else but fill the world’s 
demands for pulp and paper. Today many 
countries of the globe are coming to Can- 
ada for their supplies of these wood prod- 
ucts, and the year has been one of surpassing importance for 
the pulp and paper industry. Month by month its prestige has 
increased, and nearing the termination of the year every mill 
in the country, though working at full capacity and effecting 
extensions at a rapid rate, fail to adequately satisfy customers. 

The pulp and paper industry ranks third among Canadian 
activities in its annual revenue. As a producer of pulp and 
news-print Canada takes second place to the United States, 
but the Canadian figures of output are ascending so rapidly 
that on the authority of the most reliable experts the time is in 
sight when Canada will lead the world as a news-print producer. 

After the depression of 1921 the present year has seen a 
remarkable expansion in the Canadian industry. For the year 
ending April 1, 1922, pulp and paper exports had a total value 
of over $180,000,000, a figure exceeded only by exports ot 
wheat and agricultural products. The Canadian news-print 
mills now have a rated capacity of about 5,525 tons a day, 
equivalent to an output of 1,250,000 tons a year, which is 
double the output of any year prior to 1917. In addition 
Canadian mills are equipped to produce 2,500 tons of pulp 
daily. The combined output represents a daily cut of 6,000 
acres of forest land. 

The Canadian pulp and paper industry is, in fact, accom- 
plishing so much that it is a difficult matter to keep accurate 
trace of it and statistics which apply today may be entirely 
incorrect tomorrow. According to government figures for 1920 
the industry employed an invested capital of over $347,000,000, 
of which slightly more than half was in the province of Que- 
bec. In the first six months of 1922 Canadian mills produced 
over 516,000 tons of news-print as compared with 612,000 
produced by United States mills. The Canadian news-print 
output during this six months’ period is stated to have been 
93.6 per cent of mill capacity. 

While the volume of United States news-print production 
has remained practically stationary at around 1,300,000 tons 
since 1913, Canadian production has increased from 350,000 
tons to 812,000 tons in the same time. Exports to the United 
States have increased from 219,602 tons to 791,978 tons. The 
United States has, in fact, come to depend on Canada for 85 
per cent of the news-print in addition to huge quantities of 
pulp. There is also an extensive trade being built up, and 
increasing rapidly, with the Antipodes and the Orient, and in 
this regard the Pacific Coast as a pulp and paper area is fast 
developing in importance. Total pulp and paper exports for 
the month of June this year amounted in value to $10,534,896 
and for July $9,738,252. Production in the latter month was 
nearly double that of the corresponding month in 1921 though, 
due to lower prices, the value was only slightly increased. 

Without apparent exception, towards the closing of the 
year, Canadian news-print and pulp mills are operating to full 
capacity, while the extension to existing plants under way, 
new plants under construction, and further establishments defi- 
nitely assured for the near future have combined to constitute 
what is probably the most outstanding feature of industrial 
expansion in the 1922 period in Canada. 





Expansion of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


BY MAX ENOS 
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The headquarters of the Belge Pulp and Paper Company 
have been transferred from Belgium to Canada, with executive 
offices at Montreal. The new company has an authorized capi- 
tal of $20,000,000 and will increase its output next year from 
200 tons to 350 tons, making an annual production of slightly 
over 100,000 tons. In February last the new news-print mill 
of the St. Maurice Lumber Company, Limited, at Three Rivers, 
Quebec, commenced operations. This mill now has a maximum 
capacity of 340 tons a day. At Point Rouge the Donnaconna 
Paper Company is erecting a new ground-wood mill. The 
Thunder Bay Pulp and Paper Company, Port Arthur, is in- 
creasing its output of ground-wood pulp to 100 tons a day and 
is installing a paper unit capable of turning out 60 tons a day. 
The Premier Paper and Power Company, at Hartville, Nova 
Scotia, is to install a standard news-print machine with a 
capacity of 60 tons a day. : 

The location at Three Rivers of the Wayagamack Com- 
pany, the St. Maurice Lumber Company and the International 
Paper Company will bring the district’s potential output of 
paper to about 800 tons a day or 240,000 tons a year, in addi- 
tion to 130,000 tons of treated pulp, making this section of 
Quebec one of Canada’s first pulp and paper areas. 

Plants projected or under construction would seem to be 
almost as numerous as those already established and operating 
The Provincial Paper Mills are erecting a large plant at Port 
Arthur. The British Columbia Minister of Lands recently 
announced that a pulp and paper plant would be established 
on Columbia Lake by an English concern. According to its 
agreement with the Ontario Government the Great Lakes Pulp 
and Paper Company is to spend $2,000,000 within three years 
on the erection of a paper mill at Fort William. The Bathurst 
Company, Limited, is installing a news-print machine in its 
mill at Bathurst, New Brunswick, which, according to direc- 
tors’ announcement, will be in operation in the spring. 

In British Columbia eastern capitalists have secured an 
option on a site at New Westminster for a paper mill and a 
pulp and paper mill is projected for Prince George in the same 
province. On the Pacific Coast the Seaman Paper Company, 
of Chicago, and Vancouver interests, are reported as being 
about to build a paper mill within one hundred miles from the 
great port. Michigan interests are said to be negotiating with 
the city of Kingston, Ontario, with the object of building a 
pulp and paper mill in the old capital. 

All over the country, from coast to coast, this extension to 
the Dominion’s premier industrial activity is evident. Espe- 
cially significant is the development on the Pacific Coast. Pulp 
and paper are being manufactured there and being shipped 
down to California and other Pacific Coast States, as well as to 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan and China. That such extension 
is urgently needed in that region would seem to be evidenced 
in the fact that Oriental buyers have placed large orders with 
firms in Three Rivers, Quebec. 

There can be little doubt but that the time is almost in 
sight when Canada will leave the United States behind in pulp 
and news-print production and assume the leadership of the 
entire world in this regard. This she only does through her 
possession of magnificent forests of tremendous extent. For- 
ests are not inexhaustible, as other nations have discovered to 
their sorrow, and Canada is taking steps to see that her for- 
ested areas are reasonably conserved, maintaining their val- 
uable supplies and retaining for the Dominion’s pulp and paper 
industry the important place in economic affairs it occupies 
today and is coming increasingly to fill. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Lens Deterioration 

The very costly lenses that photoengravers use will dete- 
riorate in working speed if they are not protected properly 
from long continued strong light and moisture. The surfaces 
of the back and front lenses will corrode in a damp atmos- 
phere if certain fumes are present. All process lenses should 
be covered with close-fitting caps when not in use, and to avoid 
discoloration they should not be exposed much to sunlight or 
to electric arc lights. 


Cheaper Method of Engraving Wanted 

From Guatemala comes this inquiry: ‘ I wish to introduce 
in this country a cheaper and faster way to make engravings. 
I have been working a long time with zinc and copper, with 
good results, but now the people want cheaper cuts and at the 
same time I wish to discontinue working with the old system 
which has been so long in use.” 

Answer.— Our Central American reader can be assured that 
as soon as any cheaper and faster way of making engravings 
is discovered it will be described in this department. If he is 
determined to get rich quickly he had better abandon photo- 
engraving for oil stocks or gold mining. 


Pictures by Wireless 


Signor Marconi has prophesied that he will soon be able 
to send pictures by wireless, and now comes the announcement 
from England that the General Radio Company will shortly be 
prepared to send pictures commercially. The present writer 
has been keen to record progress in sending pictures by tele- 
graph since 1879, when he sent a map from London by cable 
to New York. Page 378 of THE INLAND PRINTER for June. 
1901, showed a portrait sent over a wire from Washington to 
New York, and pages 743 to 747 of the issue for February, 
1908, were devoted to the developments of ‘“ Telephotog- 
raphy” up to that date. We are now awaiting the first pic- 
tures hurled through the air by radio transmission, for it will! 
increase the business of photoengravers and processworkers. 


Bending Electrotypes Without Stretching 


Photoengraver, Montreal, writes: ‘“ How do they bend 
a set of four-color electrotypes and retain exact register? I 
know they do it, for in New York, where I formerly worked, 
we sent halftones with the ‘ dead’ metal all around them to the 
electrotypers, and the electrotypes from them registered al! 
right on a rotary press. I asked an electrotyper here how it 
was done and he said there was nothing to it, evidently not 
wanting to give me any information. I told him I would ask 
my schoolmaster, THE INLAND PRINTER.” 

Answer.—There have been numerous ways of getting a 
curved electrotype from the days when they curved the wax 
mold and after getting a curved shell from it they put this 
curved copper shell in a curved stereotype casting box and 
backed it up with metal so that it came out of the box 


curved as a newspaper stereotype does. Now they curve the 
flat electrotype without stretching it, and here is one way of 
doing it: The face of the flat electrotype is covered with type 
metal to the same thickness as the backing of metal. Both 
front and back are planed smooth so that the electrotype is 
in the exact center of a stereotype metal block. This block is 
put through a curving machine. The metal on the face of the 
electrotype stretches, while the backing metal is compressed, 
and the copper shell, being midway between, neither stretches 
nor shrinks. There being no soldering foil on the face of the 
copper shell, the stereotype metal on the face is easily removed 
and the electrotype is found not to have stretched a particle. 


Diaphragm Numbers 

The speed of a lens is approximately indicated by the rela- 
tion which the largest stop which can be used to cover the 
plate bears to the focus of the lens. Thus, supposing the 
largest aperture has a diameter of one inch and the focus of the 
lens is eight inches, then the lens is marked F:8. From this 
came the “ F ” system of marking diaphragms, which indicated 
the ratio of the stop diameter to the focal length of the lens. 
The “F” numbers on diaphragms run like this: 4, 5.6, 8, 
11.3, 16, 22.6, 32. A “U.S.,” or Universal System, is found 
on some diaphragms numbered this way: 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64. 
Each system of numbers indicates that as the diaphragms 
decrease in size the time of exposure doubles. But this applies 
only when the distance from the lens to the sensitive plate 
is equal to the focus of the lens, which means extreme distance. 
Every processworker behind a camera knows that the intensity 
of the light action on a plate varies as the square of the dis- 
tance between the lens and the plate, so that the exposure time 
increases in proportion to the square of the focal length of the 
lens. For instance, in copying same size the lens to plate dis- 
tance is double the focal length of the lens and the exposure 
is increased four times. 


Posters in Four-Color Halftone 


One of the lines of profitable business which photoengravers 
neglect is the making of four-color posters in halftone. There 
is one magazine that has adopted it successfully. The method 
is a simple one, though few think of it. After going to all the 
expense of making color-separation negatives from a copy in 
colors and halftones for four printings, why not take a set of 
those progressive proofs in black with the register marks pre- 
served and use these proofs as you would line copy and enlarge 
them to the size of the poster required? Supposing the size 
of the four-color reproduction is eight inches high and it is 
made with a 150-line screen. The screen for a successful poster 
should be about twenty-five lines to the inch. By enlarging 
the proofs made with the 150-line screen six times you get a 
poster illustration four feet high. This can be surrounded 
with poster type and made into any size poster required. Fur- 
ther, these enlarged poster negatives can be printed and etched 
on zinc plates with economy and it will be surprising how well 
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the register is preserved. A prism can be used, though the 
photography can be done through the glass to save stripping 
and reversing. Instead of buying a special camera for this 
work the darkroom is used as a camera. The wet plate stands 
on an easel in the darkroom at right angles to the copy, and the 
lens is in the wall of the darkroom. There must be no vibra- 
tion in a building where this work is done. 


Photoengraving Every Forty-Five Seconds 

R. Vincent, of the late Lord Northcliffe’s Amalgamated 
Press, London, says that the photoengraving department, which 
he superintends, turns out the engravings for eighty-five papers 
with a combined circulation of eleven million copies. So that 
dividing the hours in a week among the eighty-five papers, but 
three-quarters of an hour can be given to making the illustra- 
tions for each paper. On an average, one complete block is 
turned out every three-quarters of a minute during the day. 
Henry Ford has some reputation for speed in putting “ fliv- 
vers ” together, here we have a Henry Ford in the engraving 
business. 

Engraving Music Plates 


Publisher, Toronto, Canada, writes: “The interesting 
and informative article on ‘ Music Engraving and Printing’ 
by Stephen H. Horgan in the September issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER encourages the writer to ask if there is any informa- 
tion available as to the capacity of the music engraver. That 
is, what would be an approximate week’s work for the engraver 
employing the punching process described? About how many 
plates would he be able to engrave in that way, and what is the 
average of the wages he receives? It may interest you to 
know that the Canadian branch of one of the most active and 
successful American publishers of popular music reproduces 
here by photolithography all the music printed, in order that 
he may have all his printing done in Canada.” 

Answer.—The number of music pages that can be engraved 
in a day depends on the copy and the skill of the engraver, 
just as the number of music pages that could be set in type 
ina day. A music engraver might make $50 a week, but have 
an average weekly wage of only $30 during the year. It recalls 
how Stephen C. Foster was treated by his music publisher: 
Foster would be given $10 for the manuscript of one of his 
immortal melodies, on which the publisher might make $50,000. 
Foster was buried in potter’s field, while his publisher died a 
millionaire. 

Lead Nitrate Intensifier 

J. J. C., New York, complains about trouble he is having 
of late with lead intensifier. He says he has used it for years 
and prefers it to copper and silver because it is cheaper. Some- 
thing has gone wrong with it lately and negatives made with it 
frequently crack, but for some reason he failed to let us know 
what formula he uses. 

Answer.— It may be the chemicals are not so pure as for- 
merly. Many “just as good” chemicals are being sold now 
because they are a little cheaper, but they are most expensive 
when time is lost through failures in perfect negative. Here 
is a simple lead nitrate formula: In 16 ounces of water dis- 
solve 34 ounce potassium ferrocyanid and ™% ounce lead 
nitrate. Add to this 114 ounces acetic acid. Use this in a 
tray in which the negative is immersed until it turns an opaque 
yellow. Wash the negative well and flow with a 2 per cent 
nitric acid solution until the finest lines are clear of any deposit 
Wash and blacken with, say, 1 ounce of sodium sulphid in 20 
ounces of water. Make this intensifier up fresh daily, or pour 
it from the tray into a bottle over night. The reason your 
negatives crack is due to the collodion being too hard. It con- 
tains too much ether. Lead intensifier has a tendency to con- 
tract collodion. When cracks appear add more alcohol to the 
collodion, and the cracks will not occur. 
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NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Graining the Metal Most Important 

A large printing concern in New York installed a battery of 
offset presses, with an expert in charge of the photo-offset work. 
Photoprints were made direct on the grained plates in the usual 
manner, but the plates would not stand long editions without 
showing signs of wear. The new presses, the paper, the inks 
and the presswork were blamed in turn for the failures of the 
plates. At last the photographer suggested that as they were 
having the plates grained outside they might try a change in 
the plate grainer. A difference was found at once, and they are 
now getting editions of 75,000 from a set of plates. This 
department has always contended that the success of plano- 
graphic metal printing, either direct or offset, depends on the 
proper graining of the metal plates. 


Reprinting Book by Planography 

The offset press can be utilized as a cheap method of print- 
ing books in this way: When the type forms on the first edi- 
tion are ready for press, clean, sharp impressions are pulled 
on onion-skin paper and before the ink has time to dry these 
impressions are dusted with fine bronze powder or electro- 
typers’ graphite to make the type as opaque as possible. These 
impressions can be filed away to furnish positives, from which 
prints can be made on grained metal for direct printing. For 
offset printing, negatives on transferrotype paper are made 
from these positives, so as to get the image reversed. The 
prints are made from the negatives on the grained metal. The 
methods of doing all this are familiar to photolithographers, 
though the idea of saving impressions on onion skin for reprint 
will be new to them. 


Care of Offset Blankets 


When the rubber blanket is stretched on the cylinder it is 
sometimes found that its surface is covered with powdered 
sulphur. This sulphur works out of the rubber without injur- 
ing it. To clean ink from a rubber blanket be careful not to 
use benzol or benzin, as either will dissolve the rubber. A per- 
fect cleaner for the rubber blanket is fresh rectified coal tar 
naphtha, as used by the rubber manufacturers, though many 
pressmen use ordinary kerosene. After the ink or grease has 
been removed from the blanket it should be dabbed over with 
a wad of cotton filled with French chalk or talc; or with 
flower of sulphur and then the chalk. The rubber absorbs a 
little of this powder and the excess should be wiped off lightly 
with a soft, clean cloth. Should a spot in the blanket appear 
low, touch only that spot with turpentine. This will swell the 
low spot and it will remain swelled. 


Duplicating on Planographic Plates 

Planographic printing has brought out a number of devices 
for duplicating the prints on meial plates. These are intended 
to supersede the hand transferring customary with lithography, 
or printing from stone. There are the Huebner-Bleistein, the 
Boedicker, and other machines in which a camera is used, and 
now we have machines in which the duplicating is done through 
printing frames. There is the Multiple Offset Machine, of Bal- 
timore; the Bassist Multiple Printing Frame, of New York, 
and the Directoplate, of Chicago. The manufacturers claim 
such delicate precision for these machines that given a set of 
color-separation negatives, duplicates of each color record can 
be printed all over a press plate up to 58 by 60 inches in size. 
When these large press plates containing, we will say, 128 or 
more labels are printed from in seven colors they will register 
perfectly on each other. Now that it is conceded that photo- 
graphic prints on metal withstand the wear of planographic 
printing better than hand transferred prints, these machines are 
rapidly coming into use. 
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The Fifth Annual Convention of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association 


BY NOBLE T. PRAIGG 


ye] a printing salesman would only carry in 

mind a composite of the ideas, suggestions 

=| and experiences made public at the conven- 

tion of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 

ciation, held in Cincinnati on October 25, 

26 and 27, his curve of sales would rise like 

the line which the electric light companies 

picture in showing why the light bill is 

heaviest during the winter months! There were more than 

one hundred different exhibits representative of interesting 

developments in commodities, equipment and service. Paper 

manufacturers lavishly distributed specimens high powered in 

their suggestion of value for direct-mail advertising purposes; 

machines of widely varied character were in themselves an 

urge to increase production, save time and turn out a more 

effective product from the advertising standpoint. Printers’ 

exhibits of specimens of their work and striking service for 

customers carried an undeniably persuasive influence to all 
spectators. 

If the convention were to be summarized in an abstract 
way, its theme might be called, “ How Direct-Mail Advertis- 
ing Is Helping Speed Business Recovery ”— in retail, jobbing 
and manufacturing channels. 

In selling we are all readily influenced to follow a success- 
ful example. Printers who are constantly confronted by the 
buyer’s inertia, doubt or tendency to delay, found innumerable 
instances in the convention addresses which can be used to 
advantage in sales efforts towards more orders for a higher 
quality of product. Many speakers reiterated the thought 
expressed by Charles J. Crockett, sales manager of the Ameri- 
can Lady Corset Company, Detroit, that in judging values for 
dealer helps the consideration was strongly for quality as 
opposed to price —“ because when quality is obvious, the 
dealer will want it.” 

Mr. Crockett also brought up a point of considerable 
interest to the printer who is seeking to provide a broad print- 
ing service — ideas as well as product. He said sales managers 
were eager for every possible assistance which would give them 
a merchandising angle in their selling plan, adding, “ But what 
{ want is not an idea for a colored card, but a plan for making 
more customers out of prospects, and better customers for the 
entire line out of customers who now buy only a few numbers. 
And in accomplishing this purpose, direct-mail advertising 
confronts a great opportunity. General advertising can mer- 
chandise only in a big way. Direct-mail advertising can mer- 
chandise specifically at the exact point of sale.” Out of an 
advertising budget of approximately $100,000, Mr. Crockett 
said his company made practically an exact equal division of 
that amount between general and direct-mail advertising. 

Frank K. Starbird, sales director of the eastern division of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, recorded 
another argument against the fallacy of cutting the price to 
make a sale. “The consumer now wants value received in 
preference to all else,” he said, “ and we may be said to be in 
a market of comparative values — not prices.” As an exam- 
ple of a man who proved superior to the price bugaboo he 
referred to an Ohio tailor who came to the conclusion that 
many men did not buy from him because they thought that 
the prices he charged did not insure a dependable product. 
His experience was summarized in the sale of 57 overcoats in 
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1921 at $85. In 1922 he decided to increase the quality at a 
proportionately increased price, and sold 145 overcoats at 
$125 each. Buyers will pay the price if the value is there, 
which suggests the thought that perhaps many printing sales- 
men do not feel able to get the full price for their product 
because they have not sufficiently influenced the customer to 
see value rather than price. 

If a printer is to preserve his full responsibility to the cus- 
tomer, he can not wash his hands of an order of direct-mail 
advertising as soon as it is delivered. If the advertising fails 
to produce, the printer may be blamed unjustly. Yet, as 
pointed out by Homer J. Buckley, president of Buckley, De- 
ment & Co., Chicago, one of the greatest menaces of any mail 
advertising campaign is that of a mailing list hastily or care- 
lessly compiled or otherwise inaccurate. Householders, for 
example, might be regarded as a comparatively staple mail- 
ing list. Yet the records of meter changes kept by a large 
public service company show an annual change of 42 per cent. 
A department store which used indefinitely a list compiled in 
January, 1922, would lose practically half the effectiveness of 
its appeal if the same list were used in January, 1923. There 
are annual changes of 22 per cent among general stores, Mr. 
Buckley said, 18 per cent among grocers, 14 per cent among 
farmers, 5 per cent among architects. One hint which he 
passed along might well be relayed to every user of mailing 
lists, to the effect that 50 per cent of all mail sorting is done on 
railroad trains. Mail addressed with only the name of a firm 
and its city is dumped into a “ holdover” sack on a railroad 
train, but if the street address is given, the railway mail clerk 
sorts it for immediate transmission to its proper local postoffice. 
A communication for some firm in New York city, for exam- 
ple, may be delayed a day if the street address is not given. 
Appearance of the local address on the envelope enables the 
sorting clerk to send the item of mail direct to the branch post- 
office from which the delivery is made. 

There was strong endorsement given to the benefits of 
direct-mail advertising in a statistical outline of results pre- 
sented by F. C. Kenyon, Jr., manager sales promotion depart- 
ment, Congoleum Company, Philadelphia. The speaker gave 
some interesting sidelights on the selling activities of his com- 
pany. In 1921 the firm had 11,000 customers and during 
the first ten months of 1922 7,000 new accounts were created. 
The average original order was $22, the average order from a 
followup totaled $42 and developed a 414 per cent return on 
the list. In commenting on these figures Mr. Kenyon said, 
“Our sales policy by mail is the same as any intelligent policy 
which has to do with personal selling. So our efforts are 
devoted to reaching as many dealers as cheaply as possible. 
Thus our mail-advertising efforts are based on a determination 
to make them pay as they go. And in following out that 
thought, it has been our good fortune that not a mailing in 
1922 has failed to pay for itself. Of course, at first we pro- 
ceeded slowly, and in handling a broadside campaign our first 
mailing was merely 1,000. It succeeded. Then into another 
territory we mailed 2,000, then 3,000, then 10,000, and results 
were so uniformly satisfactory we made a blanket mailing of 
194,000 units —and orders have come to such a gratifying 
degree, new dealers have been developed so rapidly, that by 
the end of 1922 we expect to reach a total of 40,000 outlets 
for our goods. One example is a large mailing of September 
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5 advertising a special event scheduled for October 5. The 
response — invited and made by mail — was amazingly good, 
and on October 24, so great was the volume of orders, we still 
had orders unfilled! ” 

Fred Y. Presley, general manager of the Harvard Economic 
Service of Harvard University, Cambridge, in tracing the fac- 
tors of business welfare and depression, said that August, 1921, 
marked the low point of our recent depression, and since that 
time slowly but positively there has been a recovery universally 
general in all channels of commerce. Production, which a 
little more than a year ago was 32 per cent below normal, 
reached normal again in October, 1922. Industrial stocks 
jumped 50 per cent, expressive of public confidence in the 
industrial revival. And Mr. Presley added, “ In continuation 
of this favorable attitude toward manufacture and distribution, 
1923 should be the best year since 1919.” 

There are amazing advantages in the use of “‘ The Postage 
Stamp as a Junior Salesman,” said Stanley Twist, advertising 
manager, Ditto, Incorporated, Chicago. Out of the actual 
experience of the Ditto Company he suggested a thought that 
the majority of users of printed salesmanship could adopt to 
their increasing benefit. Emphasize only one subject in a 
mailing piece, Mr. Twist urged, in order that the prospect 
may receive the concentrated force of the single idea. If that 
one idea is sufficient to awaken the desire to buy, it has per- 
formed its mission. Or a followup presenting yet another 
single, uncomplicated idea may prove the combination of two 
ideas which speeds the sale. Possibly a presentation of several 
individual ideas may be necessary. But at least no mental 
confusion has resulted from attempting to “tell the whole 
story ” on a single page. Mr. Twist pointed out that his com- 
pany’s cost of selling has been cut 25 per cent through the 
thoughtful use of direct-mail advertising to introduce the per- 
sonal salesman, as well as to supplement his visits. 

Walter K. Towers, advertising manager of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company, said that the opening of 1922 found his 
company with only 400 dealers who might be termed “ live,” 
out of an original list of 1,500. The company was confronted 
with the problem of making an immediately receptive market 
to a new car. Personalized letters, broadsides and folders, rep- 
resenting an expenditure of $3,000, resulted in established con- 
nection with 1,900 dealers in the first nine months of 1922. The 
company faced an emergency situation, as indicated by Mr. 
Towers’ statement, that 85 per cent of the present dealers 
representing his company were only “ prospects ” one year ago. 
In creating dealer favor, the idea of easy resale of the car was 
emphasized — not the car’s mechanical features. 

In the pride of its rapid development during the past two 
years, the Direct Mail Advertising Association is now planning 
strong forward steps. A membership campaign will be inaug- 
urated without delay, and for the first time in its history the 
association will approach prospective members with the state- 
ment that they are invited to join an organization “‘ with money 
in the bank.” Not only in purpose but in finances the past 
year has been a flourishing one for the organization. Under 
these auspicious conditions, Frank L. Pierce, of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, New York, has become executive 
secretary of the association, succeeding Louis Balsam, who 
resigned in October in order that he might assume his duties 
as president of the Mail Bag Publishing Company, Cleveland. 
Joseph L. Meadon, of the Franklin Press, Detroit, was re- 
elected president, in recognition of the outstanding work he 
has done for the association; F. W. Hunt, of the Hunt Adver- 
tising Service, Toronto, was reélected vice-president, and a 
second vice-president was chosen in the person of Charles R. 
Wiers, vice-president of the DeLong Hook & Eye Company, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Pierce will serve as secretary-treasurer. 
The Board of Governors for 1923 includes: Joseph L. Meadon; 
F. W. Hunt; Homer J. Buckley; Robert E. Ramsay, James 
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F. Newcomb & Co., Incorporated, New York city; Charles 
R. Wiers; Edward T. Hall, Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis; W. A. Wolff, Western Electric Company, New York; 
Louis Balsam; George B. Hendrick, W. L. Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany, Brockton, Massachusetts. 

To the Mazda Lamp Company was awarded the Mail Bag 
Publishing Company cup for “the most noteworthy accom- 
plishment of the year in direct-mail advertising.” The Southam 
Press, Limited, Toronto, received the Cleveland Folding Ma- 
chine Company cup for “the most unusual piece of direct- 
mail advertising created during the year,” and the Direct 
Advertising Service Company, Chicago, was the recipient of 
the American Multigraph Sales Company cup for “ the most 
distinctive and efficient form letter campaign produced during 
the year”; the Chicago delegation to the Cincinnati conven- 
tion was awarded the trophy placque by the Papermakers’ 
Advertising Club for having the largest number in attendance 
from any one city. 


THE PRINTER’S WASTE BARREL 
BY GEORGE W. TUTTLE 


It is quite possible for a printer to “ save at the spigot and 
waste at the bunghole.”” He may cut down the wages of the 
office boy —in the absence of an office boys’ union — or he 
may economize in ink, or dispose of the office cat to the high- 
est bidder, or forget all that he knows about golf; then, in 
some unguarded moment, two or three errors in proofreading 
and a big job to reprint “ free-gratis-for-nothing,” as the office 
boy says, may more than wipe out the savings made possible 
by spigot economies. 

The easiest thing in the office to wipe out is the profit. The 
typesetters and the linotypers and the pressmen never, by any 
circumstance — chance or mischance — have their wages wiped 
out, or sandpapered out, or blotted out. Yes, “ In union there 
is strength”! The printer must keep his wits on tap when 
he figures a job lest he figure as principal at a business funeral 
afterward. No doubt Atlas had his troubles; holding up the 
world is no joke, but the printer who runs afoul of an error in 
his figures which knocks all his profits galley west is prone to 
conclude that Atlas had a soft job. 

The misprints, and double prints, and error-filled prints — 
and prints on a bias, as the unbiased printer’s wife would say 
—do they not all make their imprint on the profits of the 
printerman? A full waste barrel is allowable under the Vol- 
stead act, but it is only an unhealthful waste fullness. Yes, 
to find a printer’s profit first take his waste measure, then fig- 
ure backwards! If there is surplus profit enough to purchase 
a flivver he should be thankful, for he may yet emulate the 
prosperity of his linotypers and pressmen! 

A waste barrel is a fact, and facts are stubborn things. 
“The world do move,” but the waste barrel is unmoved. If 
a printer could fill his purse as easily as he does his waste 
barrel money would be as plentiful with him as was silver in 
Jerusalem in the reign of Solomon. A printer does long for 
elastic currency but never for an elastic waste barrel. If a 
printer’s lions of waste could only be chained, the printer- 
pilgrim might get safely by on some very shaky jobs! 

A printer’s waste barrel is like the poor, for it is always 
with us; in fact, it is the leading contributor to our poverty. 
Presumably even Ben Franklin owned a waste barrel, but, 
judging from his biography, he hit it a solar plexus blow on 
every possible occasion. Franklin did not pay too much for his 
whistle every day! 

Even though a waste barrel is a necessity, why not keep 
the size down? Then let us inventory the contents when the 
barrel is emptied, entering the result in two columns, head- 
ings as follows: “Necessary Waste” and “ Unnecessary 
Waste.” A certain amount of waste may be a necessity; it 
is the uncertain amount that knocks out the profit. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 


Splendid Reproduction in Color 


The Stovel Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, sub- 
mits a color reproduction of a portrait in oil of Hon. T. C. 
Norris, past premier of Manitoba. This piece of colorwork 
is highly creditable to the Stovel Company, who made the 
engravings and performed the mechanical work. The color 
print is surrounded by an impression in gold ink and black 
showing the frame, which sets off the harmonious coloring of 
the print. The canvas effect was given by an impression from 
a screen plate. 


Column Rules Work Up 


A Wisconsin editor asks how to keep down column rules 
so they will not cut through the stock. This question comes 
to us on an average of once a month. 

Answer.—You can secure from typefounders special col- 
umn rules a trifle thicker at the base and tapering slightly 
toward the top. Another way is to glue a strip of manila about 
one-quarter inch wide on each side of each column rule close 
to base. This increase in the thickness of the rule will offset 
the slight difference in slug length between top and bottom 
endwise. Locking form up when on press by having side 
quoins a trifle looser than end quoins will often help. 


Red Ink Prints Greasy From Wood Type 


A Texas printer writes: “I am a printer and pressman, 
and would like to know how I can make seventy-two point 
wood type take red ink. As it is, the type takes the ink but 
it prints greasy on the platen press. I have tried it with straight 
red ink, have also mixed kerosene with the ink, and I don’t 
know what all. The ink prints fair enough. I shall be glad 
to have your advice on this question.” 

Answer.— It is possible that since the surface of the wood 
type is quite smooth and has no tooth that a stiffer rather than 
a thinner ink is advisable. If it is necessary to use a thinner 
ink add turpentine in small quantities to the ink instead of 
using kerosene. Shellac the surface of the type, and as shellac 
dries quickly on the wood you can print without delay. The 
shellac will give the desired tooth. If you can use a heavier 
bodied ink, add some cover red to the first red referred to and 
it will probably lift better than the straight red ink. 


Candy Box Wrapper 

A Canadian printer writes: ‘The enclosed sample taken 
from a candy box purchased in New York is something very 
remarkable in gold stamping. I am anxious to produce some- 
thing similar, and as the process is quite beyond my ken I am 
appealing to you to throw some light on it. I should appre- 
ciate anything you might suggest that will put me on the right 
track.” 

Answer.—The specimen was produced with three plates: 
(1) The zinc plate for the bronze. (2) The blue plate. 
(3) The embossing plate for the gold. Your engraver can 
make all of these. All he needs is the artist’s design for the 
lettering, and then he can make the two plates for printing. 


The embossing plate is made from a reverse negative of the 
gold plate. The printing is not a difficult piece of work except 
that this grade of stock is hard to handle. For the gold use a 
yellow gold size and a fine bronze. Hand bronzing is not so 
satisfactory as bronzing by machine. The bronze-blue ink on 
this stock should carry sufficient drier to set the ink firmly. 
As the embossing is not combined in the two plates it is not 
such a serious job of register as it would be if both colors 
had relief parts. You will note by examination of the back 
of the wrapper that considerable impression was required to 
print on the grade of stock used, and the effect on the bronze 
printing plate can be imagined if a long run is being printed. 
This effect you doubtless could improve upon by using a hard 
tympan or a tympan covered with a sheet of hard packing 
pasted on. The matrix effect is obviated and the plate is not 
destroyed. 
Sheets Move Away From Guides 

A California printer asks for a remedy to overcome trouble 
caused by sheets moving away from the guides on a platen 
press. 

Answer.—This trouble can be prevented by pasting a stiff 
piece of cardboard about one inch wide alongside each guide 
and having it curved so as to allow the sheet to feed under. 
The pressure of the curved part on sheet should prevent the 
sheets springing back. The feeder is often at fault when sheets 
move away from guides, because he crowds the sheet against 
the guides and when his fingers are withdrawn the sheet springs 
back. 


Methods of Makeready on Platen Presses 


A printer submits two folders and writes as follows: 
“ Have been an ardent reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for the 
past three years and have enjoyed the different topics through- 
out the magazine. I enclose two samples, and wish you would 
give me through your columns your opinion and answers to the 
questions I ask. Note the parallel rules, made from two-point 
hair-line brass rule which is brand new, never having been used 
until on this job. The pressman returned the form and said 
that part showed up and part did not, while one part was cut- 
ting through the stock. He wished to have the rule changed, 
and when I explained that it was new rule and should show 
up he claimed his platen was set at the regular height. In look- 
ing at the press I found all he had over the platen was four 
sheets of print paper with pins set. You will note from the 
reverse side that the rules cut through. I claimed his platen 
was set too high and that he had insufficient packing. Sample 
No. 1 shows how flat the slugs are at the end of ten thousand 
impressions. Packing consists of two sheets of cardboard 
and four sheets of print paper with pins set on the top sheet. 
The slugs were made from good solid metal and I believe they 
should have been good for fifty thousand impressions. This 
run was five thousand impressions. What is the cause of the 
flattened face, and for how many impressions will slugs hold 
up with proper packing and makeready? What is a proper 
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packing to be used on a platen press for satisfactory printing 
of pieces of work similar to the two samples enclosed? ” 

Answer.—The printing of the folder was very good when 
we take into consideration the fact that only four sheets of 
news were used for packing. We believe that had the press- 
man used a thin news, manila or even French folio for tympan 
and had a hard manila top sheet with a thin pressboard he could 
have made the form ready and would not have required the 
changing of the new brass rule. Usually, in fact almost always, 
in work of this character a hard sheet of manila is used as a top 
sheet and under this will be a sheet of pressboard. Below the 
pressboard news-print or French folio may be used. All press- 
men do not agree on the use of print paper for tympan. We 
prefer a thin stock, such as a light manila, French folio or an 
s. and s. c. stock. As a general rule, however, all will agree 
that a thin sheet of pressboard, celluloid, zinc or brass should 
be placed just below the top sheet, which ordinarily will be 
a smooth, hard manila. We have seen linotype slugs that were 
used on a job of over one million impressions and they were 
not badly worn. With proper metal and proper makeready 
they readily last for over one hundred thousand impressions 
without deterioration. However, the grade of metal used has a 
bearing on the hardness of the slug. 





“THE W.G.N.” 


Lest some of our readers fail to understand the initials so 
well known to Chicagoans, we hasten to explain that they stand 
for “ World’s Greatest Newspaper,” the self-assumed title of 
the Chicago Tribune. The present volume, “ The W. G. N.,” 
is an interesting story of that paper, published in honor of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. 

From its first edition of four hundred copies “ pulled ” on 
a Washington press on June 10, 1847, to the present day the 
Tribune has continued to grow in power. Its fearless and 
determined stand on all public issues has won for it warm 
friends and bitter enemies. No newspaper is infallible, but the 
Tribune has always had the courage to back up its convictions 
and it has never failed to meet any issue unequivocally. From 
a local gossip sheet it has grown to be a metropolitan news- 
paper of the first rank with a national influence in molding 
public opinion. 

Joseph Medill, although not the founder of the Tribune, 
was its guiding spirit during most of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. His character and personality were 
strongly impressed upon the paper during his lifetime, and 
his influence did not cease with his death. 

Medill and the Tribune played an important part in the 
forming of the Republican party, the effect of which on the 
destinies of the United States can hardly be overestimated. 
An intimate friend and a warm admirer of Lincoln, Mr. Medill 
was active in bringing about his nomination and through the 
columns of the paper a constant and bitter fight was waged 
against slavery. 

Threughout the Civil War the Tribune urged a vigorous 
prosecution of the war and never wavered in the faith that the 
Union would triumph. The war brought an increased demand 
for telegraphic news and the way in which the Tribune sup- 
plied the demand greatly increased its prestige and material 
prosperity. The period of the Civil War may be said to mark 
the development of the modern metropolitan daily. 

The story of the Tribune is closely interwoven with the 
history of Chicago, and the story of the newspaper’s part in 
the great fire, in the World’s Fair and in the numerous local 
political battles is of special interest to residents of Chicago. 
Coming to the period of the Great War the Tribune fought 
vigorously for preparedness, and when the United States de- 
clared war it supported conscription, food and fuel conserva- 
tion and the sending of a great army to France. 
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Equally great was the Tribune’s service to business when 
depression settled over the country during the latter part of 
1920. A vigorous program was planned for the following year 
and the famous slogan, “1921 Will Reward Fighters,” was 
adopted. The results upheld the Tribune’s faith in the funda- 
mental soundness of American business and proved that aggres- 
sive selling and advertising methods would produce business in 
spite of discouraging conditions. The slogan was soon changed 
to “1921 Is Rewarding Fighters.” 


Over half of the book is devoted to a description of the 
business of publishing a newspaper, with interesting accounts 
of how the editorial, advertising, circulation and production 
departments of the Tribune are conducted. Chapters deal 
with the minute details of gathering and editing local and for- 
eign news; the classified and display advertising; composi- 
tion, makeup, stereotyping and presswork; the circulation, the 
work of the business office and the employees’ activities. In 
fact, every phase of the Tribune’s activities, from the cutting 
of the spruce logs in Canadian forests to the distribution of 
the finished papers to subscribers is interestingly told with 
numerous illustrations. 

Among the recent developments in the mechanical side of 
newspaper production pioneered by the Tribune is the four- 
color rotagravure section which appears each week in the 
Sunday edition. For this process the Tribune has invented the 
trade name “ COLORoto.” The production of these beautiful 
supplements on ordinary news-print at high speed is one of the 
most conspicuous triumphs of modern newspaper production. 
The process by which this section of the paper is produced is 
fully described in non-technical language. 

No text book on journalism that we have yet seen gives 
such a clear picture of the inside workings of a newspaper, and 
we feel certain that every editor, cub, journalism student and 
advertising man will read the “ The W. G. N.” with interest 
and profit. 





NUMBERING HINTS 


Numbering machines are not infallible. Like humans, they 
sometimes make mistakes, and invariably it is the human ele- 
ment that is the real cause of the mistakes. With proper care 
very little trouble should result from numbering on the press. 
This means that the numbering heads should be kept thor- 
oughly clean and lubricated. This is of the utmost impor- 
tance, because these little machines are very delicate and the 
least bit of dust or grit causes friction, making accurate num- 
bering impossible. 

An excellent way to keep machines in good condition is 
to soak them in kerosene for a day or two when not in use. 
This cleanses them thoroughly of all foreign matter, such as 
dried ink, etc. After soaking, they should be cleaned with a 
toothbrush and wiped dry, so that the kerosene will not affect 
the printing ink. A fine grade of machine oil should then be 
used on all moving parts, applied very sparingly with a tooth- 
pick. The machines should be kept in a covered box until 
ready to use. 

When numbering on a cylinder press, the form rollers 
should be set as lightly as possible, so they will not dig into 
the numbering heads and cause them to gum up with ink. When 
possible, a soft ink should be used. On long runs it pays to 
wash up the press at noon time, because the rollers collect a 
lot of paper dust and lint, which eventually gets into the mech- 
anism of the numbering heads, making them go wrong and 
causing annoying difficulties. 

In assembling a numbering head, do not force or hammer 
the parts together; all parts are made to fit easily when 
adjusted properly. Before starting to run a numbering job it 
is well to make sure that you have the machines set at the cor- 
rect numbers — and then — look again.—D. C. Hegarty. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Papers a Prey to Libel Suits 

We read of libel suits every now and then, suits in which 
the newspaper is the defendant, and some injured party seeks 
to salve his feelings with an application of good American dol- 
lars. Down in Oklahoma, for instance, such suits are numer- 
ous. People must be hot-headed and careless thereaway. But 
if the newspapers had the right under the law to correct mis- 
takes innocently made, through misinformation or accident, 
leaving the injured party still free to recover any actual dam- 
ages that may result from such libel, there would be so much 
less of this sort of court action that attorneys would forget 
that class of business. We refer to the situation in Iowa, for 
instance, where this sort of libel law exists, and the public 
finds the newspapers are always ready to make correction or 
retraction of libelous statements, to correct any errors and 
repudiate statements made from misinformation. When they 
have done this, as required within two weeks after notice of 
any libel, the plaintiff in a suit has but little chance of proving 
any actual damage sustained and quite generally dismisses the 
case. It strikes us that newspapers in this country have a 
right to such protection against bankruptcy that might result 
from persecution by pettifoggers and others who make every 
error in the paper a pretext for a case in court, without arbi- 
tration, explanation or amends. 


Start the New Set of Books Now 


While each individual who keeps books of account has his 
or her own system and ideas of convenience in such matters, 
it is nevertheless a fact that every newspaper business, no mat- 
ter how small, should have a fairly accurate and intelligent 
system of bookkeeping. We have spoken of this matter in this 
department heretofore, but constant touch with many publish- 
ers all over the country makes us think we can profitably 
impress the same lessons again, just at this time of year when 
old accounts will be settled and new books started. 

Some time ago, in the interest of parties contemplating the 
purchase of the business, we had occasion to look over a news- 
paper and commercial printing plant. When asked about the 
records of the business the proprietor said he kept mighty little 
records, as it was too much bother. He knew the state of his 
business and he didn’t propose to show his books to any one. 
However, he did hand over his bank pass book with the remark 
that it would show how the income of the business kept up. 
He also kept an office cash book on which payments made by 
customers were noted as they came in, and this cash book also 
showed what deposits were made in the bank. The cash book 
and the bank pass book checked up very well — and we might 
say were most convincing evidence of the income and possible 
profit of the business. But, the books did not show how much 
was taken in on subscription account by the newspaper end of 
the business, how much was for advertising, or how much for 
printing. Same with the outgo. The books did not show how 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


much was expended for labor, how much for general expenses, 
print paper, job stock, etc. No one could buy the business and 
know in advance what he was getting. It meant a groping in 
the dark for several months to find out what departments 
might be making or losing money, and whether rates might be 
too high or too low. An unsatisfactory proposition, you will 
agree. 


Yet there are literally hundreds of newspaper and printing 
businesses all over the country in just that shape. The pro- 
prietors know to some degree whether they have made or lost 
money during the year, but they do not know whether they 
have made it on subscriptions, advertising or printing, or 
whether their labor expense is mounting or coming down. In 
fact, they do not know anything about their own business so 
as to prove it in case of a possible sale, or to satisfy the income 
tax collector. 

We speak of all this now in order to encourage such business 
men to turn over a new leaf with the coming year. January 1 
is a good time to start a new set of books, and by getting the 
books ready now the transition from hit-and-miss methods to 
some sort of system will be easier and more enjoyable. Sev- 
eral good forms of cash books are on the market, and some 
may be made to fit the average newspaper and printing busi- 
ness. Some real practical systems have been devised, one at 
Salt Lake City, for instance, calculated to meet all the require- 
ments of the publishing and printing business in a small town 
or city. This may be too complicated for some, but it can be 
modified to suit even these. Another way is to have some good 
bookkeeper or accountant go over the subject and discuss the 
various ways and means to a suitable record for the business. 
Then a home-made cash book and journal might be made up 
to just suit the business and mind of the local publisher. We 
have in mind one such bookkeeping system evolved by a for- 
mer school principal, who has since become interested in news- 
paper work — and has made a splendid success of it. He has 
arranged a form which shows his cash receipts from subscrip- 
tions, display advertising, classified, legal and local line adver- 
tising, commercial printing, sundries, and all the office may 
have to sell. The date blank is there for each day’s transac- 
tions, name of party paying in cash, what for, and how much. 
These several columns can be readily added at the end of each 
day’s business to show the total paid in. Week by week, and 
month by month, this record is made and added and carried 
forward with little labor and with much satisfaction. But more 
satisfaction is found in differentiating the items for which 
money is paid out —and here is where the publisher-printer 
may be said to get hold of his business. First of all on the 
page labeled “ Expense ” should come a column for labor paid 
in each department; then merchandise or job stock; then for 
patent insides or print paper; then general office expense — 
rent, power, light, insurance, taxes, repairs, etc.; also bank 
deposits. 
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It will be surprising how interesting the record will soon 
become for comparative purposes, and how each department 
will gradually be adjusted to take care of itself. For instance, 
the receipts from job or commercial printing may be set down 
for the month or year, and the expense for labor in the print- 
ing department, together with the cost of job stock, ink, rollers, 
a share of the office rent, light and heat, and in a few minutes 
the fact of a gain or loss on job printing will stare the pro- 
prietor in the face. The same thing holds true with display 
advertising. Not one country paper in ten has a display adver- 
tising rate adequate to pay the cost of producing the paper. 
But sometimes they do not know it or realize it. A knowledge 
of how much legal and classified advertising helps in paying the 
deficit would be a wonderful spur to more and better business. 
Why does $2 a year for subscriptions mean no profit? The 
books ought to show, on analysis, where the leak is. 

Our observation is that the business publisher or printer 
who gets along and makes a success of his business, knows. 
Some others are also successful in a way, and with old fogy 
ideas still forge ahead. But their days are numbered, and 
some day their widows may have their business for sale. Then 
where are the records, without which perhaps half the profits 
of several years may have to be sacrificed in order to dispose 
of the business? 

It may be charged that we are using too much space on a 
matter that concerns but few readers. If it concerns but one- 
fourth of our readers, and any of them improve their methods 
because of it, this space is of high value to all in the printing 
and publishing business. There is a chance to improve for the 
man who knows and studies his own business. There is little 
chance for the one who does not. 


Observations 


We observe in a newspaper exchange that one editor of a 
county paper sarcastically proposes to go into the business of 
selling prunes as a side line. He says one of the business men 
of the town seems to be dabbling in the publicity game, getting 
out dauby circulars and using postage stamps to circulate them 
rather than using the newspaper. If, says this editor, the rea- 
son for the use of this other advertising is that the editor is 
persona non grata, or that the business men do not think the 
newspaper useful enough, he is ready to sell out, get out, move 
out and stay out —and his paper is for sale. We think he is 
right. Editors work along and serve a community for many 
years, slowly and laboriously amassing a competence that any 
laboring man without investment of thousands of dollars would 
ordinarily make, get too well acquainted and familiar with the 
people, and lose their power to sell themselves or their product 
to these people. Oftentimes this happens to be the case. It is 
the sane and sensible thing then to get up a fight, start factions, 
raise h—— generally, or get up and move out. When a man 
has reached middle age it is better to make the move before 
he has to, and while he can still enter a new field with a fair 
chance of gaining acquaintance and friends in all classes. In 
other words, as stated by this editor referred to, if he has worn 
out in this community he ought to know it, and his paper is 
for sale. 

Weekly publishers of Canada are not satisfied that adver- 
tising agencies are doing much, if anything, toward creating or 
sending business to them, according to a letter we have from 
the Publishers’ Advertising Association of Canada, an organ- 
ization of local weekly publishers. Every weekly publisher is 
allowed to purchase stock up to five shares at a par value of 
$50. This fund is to create sufficient capital to start the busi- 
ness and open offices for their own agency. The intention of 
the organization is to go right after the advertising business 
in a straightforward manner and boost weekly newspaper ad- 
vertising as a good medium wherever advertising is to be 
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thought of or talked or sold. There is more than a suspicion 
among weekly and local newspapers generally that the con- 
clusions of the organizers of this Canadian movement are about 
correct. Wherever possible somebody is misrepresenting and 
discounting local newspaper advertising in favor of larger pub- 
lications of widely scattered circulation. 





Newspapers of the Central West have recently had some 
experience with one of those clever (?) cusses who like to 
figure out a way to beat them. They received an advertise- 
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They raise fine spuds at Biwabik, Minnesota, and tell the world 
about it in their mighty fine local paper, the Times. Here’s the special 
first page of the special potato edition. Can you beat it? 


ment from him, with check accompanying the order. Most 
of them, not noticing that the check was dated forty days in 
advance, ran the copy and cashed the check. The latter was 
returned to them, marked unpaid. They held it till the date 
came around and then cashed it again, only to be informed 
there were no funds with which to redeem it. In the mean- 
time the advertising had been run, its benefits realized upon, 
but the profits all went to the slick individual who had figured 
out this scheme to get the advertising for nothing. However, 
there is virtue in the power of organization. Where individuals 
could not afford to prosecute on a claim for $1 or $2, many 
victims combined in one vigorous protest and prosecution may 
possibly secure results worth noting. If a man wishes to break 
into prison, let not the angels stand in his way. 





Just to be on hand early, and in style, too — We wish you a 
Merry Christmas. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Biwabik Times, Biwabik, Minnesota.—Your “ Potato Show” edition, the 
special first page of which is reproduced herewith as a novelty, is excellent 
in all respects. This is particularly true of the print, which would put a lot 
of books to shame. 

Republican Press, Butler, Missouri.— Print is the best feature, page makeup 
next, and advertising composition next. The advertisements are arranged and 
displayed in good fashion, but the type faces are not so attractive. If you had 
a good up-to-date style of type, at least for the major display of advertisements, 
it would add a lot to the appearance of the Press. 

Ponca City News, Ponca City, Oklahoma.— First page makeup (issue for 
October 28) is interesting and well balanced, and the print is good throughout 
the paper. We are particularly pleased to find the advertisements pyramided. 
Of the advertisements, those in the special ‘‘ Fall Style Number’ section are 
best. These large displays are simply arranged, are displayed in pleasing type 
faces and are made impressive by generous white space, nicely distributed. 

Louis A. Bowes, Kermit, West Virginia——The Messenger is neat, due 
mainly to the light tone maintained throughout by the use of just one style 
of light face type, Cheltenham Old Style. This type is used for display and 
for the body of advertisements, as well as for news heads and for the text of 
the paper. However, we consider the type a poor one for reading matter as 
it is condensed and the counters of the letters are very small, making it rather 
hard to read. Advertisements are neat and the print is good. 

Auckland Star, Auckland, New Zealand.—We are reproducing the striking 
and excellent design opening the special ‘‘ Better Times Ahead” advertising 
section of the May 30 issue. How we wish you would make as good use of the 
first page of the reguiar section! There, where you should feature the inter- 
esting news of the day, we find ‘“ want”? advertisements. We have asked our 
several contributors from Australia and New Zealand many, many times to 
explain why they start their papers at the back end, but none has ventured to 
tell us. May be you will. 


THE AUCKLAND STAR TUESDAY. MAY 90. 1922 
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Striking page design from special edition of Auckland (New Zealand) Star. 


Ashton Leader, Ashton, Iowa.—When we come across a paper of only four 
“home-print ” pages and find the first page clean, and arranged in an inter- 
esting way with good news headings, we know immediately the publisher is a 
live wire and capable of operating in a larger field. The Leader is as well 
executed as facilities permit, the type equipment being manifestly meager. 
Thus, in advertisements that are both well arranged and forcefully displayed, 
indicating a thorough knowledge of the requirements of good advertising typog- 
raphy, we can find fault only with the type. Small job fonts of a variety of 
styles necessitate the use of several different styles in single advertisements 
and, of course, the paper as a whole is not so pleasing as it would be if one 
style, or not more than two, had been used for display. If, for instance, the 


display of all advertisements was in Cheltenham Bold, Goudy Bold, Caslon 
Bold or New Caslon, these being suggested as we suppose you prefer bold face 
display, the paper would be remarkably good arranged as it is. On some of 
the issues the ink distribution is quite uniform and the print is clean, whereas 
on others it appears that the fountain on the press was opened wider in some 
parts than in others. 

Earlville Leader, Earlville, Illinois— Except for the fact that the name 
of the paper across the top is not centered, being placed at the left side to 
allow for a panel at the right end of the line, the first page is excellent. It 
looks ‘‘ newsy.”? Print is excellent, and the advertisements, taken all the way 
through, are the best we have seen this month. By pyramiding the adver- 
tisements, that is, grouping them in the lower right-hand corner of each page, 
an effect of order is achieved that contributes materially to the excellence of 
the paper’s appearance. 

Newark Leader, Newark, Ohio.—The ‘Special Labor Day Edition” is a 
good one, the excellent presswork being the best feature. Makeup is interesting, 
and balance is good throughout. While the advertisements are composed along 
simple lines, we feel that some of the small ones are set in too large sizes of 
type, which creates an effect of congestion. The use of simple plain rules 
for borders throughout the edition would improve the appearance of the paper, 
as better harmony would result. 

The Dispatch, Lexington, North Carolina.— First page makeup is inter- 
esting and quite well balanced, although it would be more attractive if there 
were a few hand-set display news heads in the lower part of the page. The 
print shows some slur on the side printed last, but it is not bad enough to be 
called serious. The advertisements are very good indeed, being well arranged 
and effectively displayed. The effect of order given by the pyramiding of 
advertisements is good to see; the whole paper, in fact, is made more attractive 
and inviting by following the system. 

Chetopa Clipper, Chetopa, Kansas.—There is just one thing seriously wrong 
with the Clipper, and that is the fancy borders. If plain straight-line rules 
were used around all advertisements the appearance of the paper would be 
measurably improved. The advertisements are well arranged and displayed 
and the type faces quite good, Cheltenham Bold predominating. We urge, of 
course, that you arrange the advertisements according to the pyramid. The 
appearance of system and order resulting from such an arrangement goes about 
as far as anything toward making a newspaper inviting in appearance. ‘The 
presswork is very good indeed. 

Daily Missoulian, Missoula, Montana.—Your “ N. E. A. Souvenir Edition ” 
in magazine format is a handsome one. Most noteworthy of the features of 
excellence is the presswork, halftone illustrations of interesting scenic views 
being admirably printed on a cheap grade of book paper, which, of course, is a 
little better than news-print. The makeup throughout is interesting and the 
advertisements are well arranged and displayed. They would be better, and 
the paper as a whole more attractive, if one style of display type had been 
used for the major display throughout. Then the edition would not only be 
in better harmony, but it would have a character that is impossible when the 
mixing of display types is indulged in. The striking cover in colors featuring 
a map of the points of interest adjacent to Missoula is executed in fine style 
and, of course, must have stimulated considerable interest among the visiting 
scribes. 

Ogden Reporter, Ogden, Iowa.—The special county fair edition, printed on 
yellow stock, is very good. While the advertisements are forcefully displayed 
they are in some cases weakened by the fact that borders are broken as though 
you did not have enough of the particular style. Again, the paneling of 
advertisements with six-point rule detracts from the type. The fact, also, that 
a great deal of the extra-condensed block letter is used weakens some advertise- 
ments, as the style in question is not a pleasing one. The type, being con- 
densed, does not harmonize in shape or design with the other type faces 
employed. Some of the pages are unattractive as a result of scattering the 
advertisements and arranging them without a system. The pages on which 
the advertisements are pyramided, page 7 of section 1 for instance, are the 
more attractive and inviting. On the whole, however, the edition is very 
commendable indeed. 

The Lowell Tribune, Lowell, Indiana.— Presswork is the best feature about 
the paper; the worst is the placing of advertisements at the top of the first 
and second columns on the first page. For a four-page paper the load of adver- 
tisements was quite heavy on the issue in question (September 22) and the 
use of the first page for advertising was quite unavoidable. However, these 
two advertisements should have been in the bottom corners instead of at the 
top of the important first and second columns. While the news headings stand 
out in spite of their small size, due to the bold block letter in which they are 
set, the page would have more style and appear more interesting if the heads 
had two or three decks, particularly those over the more important stories. 
Your advertisements are commendably set, but your types are unattractive when 
compared with the later products of the founders. Indeed, with Jenson, De 
Vinne and bold block letter featured in the advertisements, with borders of 
pica circles, your paper does not look unlike one the writer worked on in a 
little Kansas town twenty years ago. Understand, we appreciate the excellence 
of the old De Vinne and Jenson, but they do not show well when mixed with 
the aforementioned block letter. Too many types spoil the broth. In view 
of this, the old idea of getting a size or two of this type and a size or two 
of that, etc., clear through the typefounder’s specimen book, has been super- 
seded by the better idea of ordering a full series and big fonts of one style and 
using it as a standard. If all major display in your advertisements had been 
set in Jenson or De Vinne your paper would be far better looking, for, as 
stated, the actual handling of the advertisements is good. Plain rules in the 
place of the “spotty ’”’ circle border would likewise improve the appearance 
of the Trib. 
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Springdale News, Springdale, Arkansas.—Advertisements are excellent, the 
best feature of a paper that is mighty good in all respects. Display is effective 
because relatively few points are emphasized, these being featured by excellent 
contrast so that the big points stand out. We regret that the display of all 
advertisements was not set in the New Caslon series, as the advertisements in 
which that excellent face is used are more attractive than others equally well 
arranged but composed in other series. The makeup is good and the print 
satisfactory, although the copy we received shows some smear and offset as a 
result of having the fountain open too wide. The initial page of the ‘‘ Trade 
Section ” is reproduced. 

The National Underwriter, Chicago, Illinois——If you should publish the 
paper another twenty-five years we doubt whether your fiftieth anniversary 
edition will be better than the twenty-fifth. Though some of them are need- 
lessly bold, the advertisements on the whole score high. Those in which the 
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First page of special section of Springdale (Ark.) News, illustrating 
simple style of arrangement characteristic of adver- 
tisements in that paper. 


display is set in New Caslon and Caslon Bold, with body in light face Caslon, 
are best, although many of those set in Cheltenham Bold and Old Style are 
excellent, too. The features that score are simplicity of arrangement, restraint 
in display, good use of white space and generally good harmony of all units 
within individual advertisements. Most delightful of all the fine features of 
the edition, however, is the treatment of text pages, the excellence of which 
is emphasized through mighty fine presswork. Makeup is interesting, as the 
page reproduced will indicate. We direct the attention of our readers to the 
mighty strong yet neat italic page headlines and to the manner in which panel- 
ing adds variety to the pages and importance to the matter so treated. 

BANNER PrintING Company, Belzoni, Mississippii—The ‘‘ Souvenir Edi- 
tion” for August 10 is one of the handsomest specials we have yet received. 
The first page, printed on smooth stock from a specially drawn design featur- 
ing the handsome new Court House, is very fine indeed. The print is a delight 
—clean, clear, uniform. Halftones are printed on the news stock as well as 
they usually are on m. f. or s. and s. c., and that is “ going some.’’? Adver- 
tisements are characterized by simple arrangements, large legible types, re- 
straint in display and general all-around forcefulness. Harmony of the differ- 
ent units is apparent throughout; indeed, the paper is one you can and 
probably will feel proud of for many years to come. 

Palm Beach Post, Palm Beach, Florida.—Your edition for October 22 is a 
handsome one, the interesting news makeup and clean presswork being the out- 
standing features of excellence. Advertisements are characterized by simplicity 
of arrangement and robust display and would be better only if better type 
faces had been used in some of them. We note several advertisements in which 
the major display is set in block letter (sans serif). As this style of letter is 
not a good looking one, advertisements in which it is employed can not be 
attractive, however well arranged. Scarcely more do we like the outline letter, 
quite largely employed. An advertisement displayed in Cheltenham Bold, 
which you use to a large extent, is much better than the same one displayed 
in either of the aforementioned faces. We do not like the checkerboard border 
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sometimes used, although on large advertisements it will pass, as there the 
display is large enough to stand out in spite of the extraordinary impertinence 
of a ‘spotty’ border. Large groups of display should not be set in extra- 
condensed capitals, as capitals are hard to read, and the thinner they are the 
more difficult. Our idea of a good advertisement is the page for the Dade 
Lumber Company. The display in Post is uniform, there is an abundance of 
white space and the arrangement is simple. 

OBSERVER PUBLISHING ComMPANY, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine-—In general the 
Observer is a mighty fine paper. The first page is very neat, but lacking in 
pep because the news heads are so small. Advertisements are quite good, too, 
except that in a few the body was set in such large type there was not room 
for adequate display. The body of an advertisement should be in as large type 
as possible without placing a handicap upon the display, upon which dependence 
for catching the eye of the reader must be placed. Eighteen-point is too smali 
for the major display of an advertisement, the body of which is set in twelve- 
point; it will not stand out for there is not sufficient contrast. Twenty-four 
point is also pretty small for the main display of a two-column eight-inch adver- 
tisement. Such comparisons should represent good proportion. The placing 
of advertisements according to the pyramid is a good feature, and the press- 
work is excellent. 

O. F. Cayce, Fordyce, Arkansas.— Of the two issues sent us, those for 
October 19 and November 2, we find very little basis for an opinion as to our 
choice. Both are excellent. The former is featured by two-column news 
headings, of which the latter has none, and as we feel the variety secured by 
the use of both single and double column news heads is worth while, our prefer- 
ence is for the former. We can not agree with you in your statement that 
when you adhere to single-column heads you have to carry more stories over 
to other pages. If you use some two-column heads, you, of course, do not 
have as many heads altogether as if you employed only one-column heads. 
But all your articles are not long enough to carry over, any way. It seems 
a case of how long the articles are rather than one of the size of the heads. 
You should as far as possible avoid running an article over to another page. 
On both pages, however, the makeup is excellent, as it is also on the “ inside ” 
pages, where the advertisements are pyramided. Print is good, too; in fact, the 
Advocate is an excellent paper all the way through. 

Durango Democrat, Durango, Colorado.—The effect of congestion at the 
top of the first page (October 10 issue) caused by so many large heads being 
grouped at that point is displeasing. Particularly bad is the effect in the third 
and fourth columns, where two of these large three-line heads adjoin. The lines 
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The twenty-fifth anniversary edition of the National 
Underwriter, Chicago, is a remarkably handsome one, as the 
reproduction above of a text page will plainly show. The 
bold italic makes a remarkably good page head, while inter- 
est through variety is obtained by the paneling of matter 
pertaining to the writers of the different articles. This 
paneling focuses the eye upon the matter contained. 


of the heads, being full length, an effect of the two heads running together and 
being one is given, thus making it somewhat confusing. That represents one 
of the disadvantages of a six-column paper, for, if we have heads in the two 
outside and best columns it is a case of having two heads adjoining at the top 
of the third and fourth columns, a double-column head, or of having two open 
columns after the first or before the sixth columns. Again, there ought to be 
some ‘‘ spicy”? heads about half way down the page in order that the page as 
a whole will look interesting. Balance is also bad when the large heads are 
bunched at the top, as in this particular case. Advertisements are satisfactory, 
as they are bound to be when they are kept simple in arrangement, so we 
advocate simplicity. That not only means the avoidance of excessive rules and 
ornamentation but restraint in the number of lines emphasized. The print is a 
little pale and the distribution of ink irregular, although as newspapers go it 
is fair. 
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Padding Composition 


BY WILLIAM STETTER 


LTHOUGH padding composition is used by 
the majority of printers, very little attention 
is given to its proper use and application. 
They seem to be too willing to condemn 
the composition should it become brittle or 
should it not hold the sheets of the pad 
together as well as it might. In most cases 

—— = the fault does not lie with the composition 
but in the way it is abused. It should be remembered that 
padding composition is made with one purpose in mind: to 
bind a number of sheets together in tablet form either by its 
own strength or with the help of cheese-cloth. Therefore, if 
proper attention is not given to its preparation the result must 
naturally be faulty pads. Many factors govern its proper use 
and application, among them being flexibility, proportions of 
composition and water, temperature, evaporation, adhesiveness 
and application. 

Flexibility. This depends entirely upon the amount of 
glycerin which the composition contains and is the means of 
preventing brittleness or cracking after the composition has 
become dry and exposed to the air. A good composition will 
remain flexible indefinitely, while a poor one will become brit- 
tle within a few days or weeks. When a composition shows a 
tendency to crack or become brittle it is quite certain that the 
manufacturer has added either too much glue or too much 
water. Such composition should never be used, because it is 
a detriment to good results and means a loss of time as well 
as considerable annoyance. Flexibility can be determined 
only by actual use, on the pad or tablet itself. Some users 
have a mistaken idea that flexibility can be determined by the 
elasticity or softness of the dry composition. This is a fallacy, 
because poor compositions do sometimes feel soft and pliable 
to the touch, but this softness is due to an overdose of liquid 
material in the composition, which in most cases happens to 
be water. There is a reason for this, which is readily under- 
stood. On the other hand, some of the higher-grade com- 
positions seemingly do not have the same pliability or softness 
to the touch, yet they contain the required materials necessary 
to produce a good composition. In either case you will find 
that if kept for a few weeks in a room of moderate temperature 
(about 70° F.), the higher grade will not change, while the 
poorer one will show a tendency to harden, meaning that 
exposure to the air has caused evaporation and has shown 
this difference in the retaining of flexibility. It would there- 
fore be an injustice to condemn the composition which does 
not feel softest to the touch but which will still remain flexible 
under normal exposure. This is really an indication of a good 
grade and invariably proves that it is not only the better com- 
position but the most economical, because it is quite certain 
that the higher grade will allow an additional quantity of 
water in its use. 

Proportions. In dissolving the composition with the 
required amount of water care should be taken to produce a 
liquid of the proper consistency. Here is where a great deal 
of harm is done in rendering the composition inflexible. The 
addition of too much water kills the pliability of the composi- 
tion. In view of the fact that the composition already con- 
tains a certain percentage of water in its manufacture it must 
be understood that an overdose is very harmful to satisfactory 
results. Some brands will not allow of the addition of water 
as they have already been overdosed with liquid material in 
their manufacture, while others will allow of an addition of 
from ten per cent to fifty per cent of the weight of the com- 


position. To obtain the best results and bring the liquid 
composition to the desired consistency, the dry composition 
as well as the water should be weighed. (One pint of water 
liquid is equal to one pound dry.) The proportions should 
actually be weighed or measured, for in this way only can the 
uniformity which is the basis of efficiency in the making of 
pads be brought about. Just what proportions of composition 
and water are necessary depends entirely upon the grade of 
composition used. It is always better to melt the composition 
first, then weigh the water and add to the composition until 
the desired consistency is obtained. Be sure that the water is 
clean, for any foreign matter will have a tendency to affect 
the working of the composition. 

Temperature. This has a vital bearing upon the economy 
in buying and the efficiency in the handling or application of 
the composition. Most workmen are of the opinion that com- 
position must be applied very hot and in some cases brought 
to within a degree of boiling. This is the wrong impression 
and is the cause of a waste which can easily be avoided. 
Composition will melt readily at a temperature of 110° F., 
although it is not recommended to use it at this low tem- 
perature. The heat should be applied gradually until it reaches 
a temperature of 150° F. It is an undisputed fact that com- 
position applied at this temperature will give the best results, 
because at this temperature no damage is done through over- 
heating and the adhesive quality and the flexibility of the 
composition are at their best. The composition must be dis- 
solved in a double-jacketed glue pot and never by direct flame, 
as otherwise it will char and become brittle. The damage 
done through overheating or using the composition at a tem- 
perature over 150° F. amounts to a loss of from ten per cent 
to forty per cent within a few hours, meaning an additional 
expense to offset this damage in the replacement of the amount 
of composition so damaged. All the materials which enter 
into the manufacture of padding composition are very sus- 
ceptible to heat and the regulation of temperature should be 
watched very carefully. It is a simple matter to keep ther- 
mometers handy so that the temperature can be readily ascer- 
tained, thus avoiding an unnecessary expense and waste of 
adhesiveness. 

Adhesiveness. Because the composition is to bind a num- 
ber of sheets of paper together is no reason to require it to 
contain the strength of a glue used for permanent binding. 
It is merely a temporary binding agent, as pads are usually 
consumed a sheet at a time. Therefore if a composition is 
too strong it is not the best; it means the sheets will tear with 
ragged edges. Pads made in this way are a nuisance to the 
consumer and reflect upon the ability of the maker. Com- 
position must contain some adhesiveness, but only up to the 
point where it will satisfactorily hold the sheets together so 
that a clean sheet can be torn from any part of the pad with- 
out part of it adhering to the composition. This is one reason 
the white padding compositions are best; the addition of zinc 
oxid or lithopone in their manufacture, so as to give white- 
ness, reduces the adhesiveness of the glue which it contains 
and allows the composition to give better results. 

Applying. Before applying the warm composition to the 
pads care should be taken that the brushes are clean. Good 
work can not be done with dirty appliances. The composition 
should be applied, one coat at a time, at a temperature of as 
near 150° F. as possible. The best results are obtained by 
giving the pads first a coat of composition, then applying the 
cheese-cloth and allowing this to stand for one hour, then 
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applying another coat of composition over the cheese-cloth. 
Two coats of composition should be quite sufficient where a 
good grade is used. Where pads are made without cheese- 
cloth, three coats of composition should be applied at intervals 
of an hour between each two coats. Cutting the pads apart 
should not be attempted until the following day. They have 
then had sufficient time to dry, and good pads will result. 

Colored Compositions. Why these compositions should be 
used is beyond comprehension. In the first place this custom 
of using colored compositions is merely a novelty and has no 
bearing on good results. The use of colored compositions is 
a nuisance, not only to the manufacturer who is required to 
make them in separate vessels, but also to the printer when 
he wishes to use his brushes or equipment for other purposes. 
Either the natural or the white is recommended, but prefer- 
ence should be given the white for reasons stated before. This 
grade is best adapted for the purpose, as it binds without too 
much strength, is usually more flexible and allows a greater 
proportion of water. 

In conclusion bear in mind that “Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness.” See that the glue pots, brushes and other appli- 
ances are absolutely clean; do not add dry glue or other for- 
eign material to the composition; buy the best, for the best 
is the cheapest in the long run; don’t condemn the composi- 
tion until you know it is being used properly. The result will 
be strict economy with one hundred per cent efficiency. 





GETTING A HOUSE-ORGAN OUT ON TIME 


BY THOMAS F. MOFFETT 


A large concern which issues a substantial house-organ 
every week found early in its experience that it was no simple 
matter to dovetail the work of its printer and its advertising 
department. The printer’s shop was a quarter of a mile away. 
The business concern uses its own staff of writers and an 
editor. Just as soon as one issue was out, the new one was 
commenced, with the result that some copy was on the way 
to the printers, and some proofs coming back throughout the 
entire week. 

It was necessary for the editorial staff to have some system 
and regularity, and it was highly important that the printer 
should know what to count on, for this house-organ provided 
him with but a part of his full volume of work. It was soon 
seen that some schedule would have to be arranged, so that 
the linotypers in the printing shop could know when to give 
up whatever work they were on in order to get out the house- 
organ on time. It was essential that the foreman of the press- 
room should know when he should hold his presses, or at least 
know the exact hour at which he should start the final printing 
of the job, so he could see to it beforehand that all the forms 
were locked. Ample time for folding and mailing was also 
required, so that the issue would go out in the same mail each 
week. 

The head of the editorial staff in the advertising depart- 
ment of this concern at length smoothed out all the details 
of the schedule. Then he took the printer into consultation, 
asked him to study the schedule and see if he could live up 
to it, and then both parties were to agree to it and attest it 
with their signatures. 

Once this method was adopted, there were no longer any 
misapprehensions or needless delays. Copy went to the printer 
and proofs or pages came back with the regularity of clock- 
work. The schedule was mimeographed, and each week the 
actual time of each movement was recorded, always with the 
agreed schedule as a guide. When the boy from the editorial 
office brought any matter to the printer, he reported always 
to the printer’s secretary, who entered the arrival time and 
saw that the boy returned with whatever was next in order. 
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The illustration shows a copy of the schedule as it was 
drawn up and used with eminently practicable results. These 
sheets are perforated along the left-hand margin for filing in 
a loose-leaf binder. 


Printer’s Time Schedule for the House-Organ 


SCHEDULE AGREED Upon: 

At least twelve pages of copy to be sent 4:30 p.m. Friday 
Remaining pages ee 12:00 m. Saturday 
Galley proof “« “© received 5:00 p.m. Tuesday 
Galley proof “ leave 12:00 m. Wednesday 
Page proof “ be received 5:00 p.m. Wednesday 
Page proof “ leave 12:00 m. Thursday 
Final stone proof “ be received 10:00 a.m. Friday 


Issue dated 
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LIVE MATTER FOR THE PRINTER 


BY OLIVER BUSWELL 
The spice of life is lots of pep. 


The most difficult composition, often, is to compose one’s 
self. 


Mr. Fust attempted to freeze Gutenberg out of his inven- 
tion of printing. No wonder some people think Gutenberg 
was the composer of “ The Damnation of Faust.” However, 
one is Fust and the other Faust. 


A good drum does not need a heavy stick.—Chinese 
Proverb. 

One dear lady thought that a “ printing block ” had some 
reference to a printer’s head. We presume it was here, she 
thought, the printer used his “ caps.” 


The man who has to make his own way in this world at 
least has the satisfaction of knowing what it is made of. 


No printer ever got drunk on “ sour grapes.” 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Automatic Gas Lighter 


The following letter was recently received from R. G. 
Gillies, Brisbane, Australia: “In the June issue of your paper 
I noticed a paragraph giving an idea as to how to light a gas 
burner on typesetting machines, automatically at any desired 
hour, by the use of an alarm clock. I appropriated the idea 
and worked it out. It is all right. Many thanks for the 
paragraph.” 

Spaceband Broken on Full Line 

A Newfoundland operator sends a broken spaceband, ex- 
plains the nature of the line in which it is broken, and asks the 
remedy. 

Answer.— As you stated, the cause is a line so full that 
the spacebands can not rise sufficiently to bring the stronger 
part of the wedge high enough to resist the skidding action of 
the block which drives them up. Note when the spacebands 
are driven up the first time that the justification block is a 
trifle lower on the left-hand end than on the opposite end. 
This condition, which is normal, will cause your trouble where 
but one or two bands are used. A remedy lies within your 
reach: Set the assembler finger so that it is six points less 
than the slug length. This will prevent a tight line, as you will 
have at least six points to spare when the line is filled. 


Side of Character on Slug Damaged 

A Maryland operator submits a slug having but a few 
words. The side wall on several characters is bruised, show- 
ing that the pressure came from the right-hand side. He asks 
for the cause and the remedy. 

Answer.— From investigation of a similar trouble relief 
was secured by weakening the pump stop spring. We suggest 
that you try a line similar to the one which gave trouble, with- 
out the pump stop spring acting (just detach it temporarily). 
With very short lines having but a few characters it sometimes 
happens that the character at the right is bruised by adjoining 
matrix just as the slug is being withdrawn from the matrix. If 
it is due to movement of right-hand jaw by pump stop spring 
it sometimes lessens the evil if the spring is made a trifle 
weaker. 


Slugs Do Not Trim Alike 


A Kansas printer writes: ‘ Please advise me on the fol- 
lowing: (1) On a machine equipped with two molds, why 
should the slugs be trimmed true from one mold and not from 
the other? Is the trouble in the knives? The molds are not 
warped so far as we can tell. (2) In casting election squares 
on one end of an otherwise blank thirty-em twelve-point slug, 
the lower half of the square is trimmed off. Your advice on 
these difficulties will be greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.—-(1) You ask about casting from one mold in the 
disk which trims true, while the other one does not give a true 
slug. To remedy this condition remove both molds, clean bot- 
tom of each mold pocket and the bottom of each mold body. 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Place mold in pocket and bring the four fastening screws to 
a light bearing. Tighten three screws in the rim of the disk 
very tight, then tighten the four fastening screws firmly. 
Repeat operations for other mold. If the knives are set cor- 
rectly the slugs from each mold will trim true. We are assum- 
ing that no other condition is abnormal. (2) To cast a ballot 
square (you failed to state the size) on a slug, have the matrix 
in auxiliary position and open the right trimming knife to 
widest measure. This will allow the slug to come through 
without trimming. Use advertising figure mold. 


Matrix Shows Bruises From Several Sources 


A Massachusetts operator sends a matrix on which there 
are bruises that come from several sources. 

Answer.—The lower front lug of the matrix shows evidence 
of damage which may be associated with the distributor stops 
you refer to. We suggest that you lubricate the jaws of the 
first elevator, the line delivery channel and the grooves of the 
mold keeper, using dry graphite and applying with the maga- 
zine brush. The purpose of the dry lubrication is to lessen 
the friction of these parts with the matrices. This may prevent 
the twisting of matrices during the justification of short lines. 
As to distributor stops: You will have to locate the interfering 
matrix, or matrices, when a stop occurs. Examine the first 
matrix of a group that may be lodged in the magazine. Inva- 
riably it is the first matrix down in the channel near the rear 
that is the cause of such channel blockades. From the descrip- 
tion furnished we are unable to assign a definite cause. 


Elevator Jaws Deflected 


An Ontario operator asks a few questions regarding troubles 
which he encountered when he took a new job. 

Answer.—The trouble you describe relating to the first 
elevator jaws may be due to injuries to back jaw or to the 
duplex rail. Try it out with some character that is not worn 
much, a capital Z for example. Pass this matrix through the 
jaw and note if any resistance is observed. Pull pin out of 
plunger and send in a cap. line with usual number of space- 
bands, examine with good light during the first justification 
action, note how the matrices move, and try to find how they 
bind. See that mold keeper is fully up to its place against mold 
body. Stop cams just a moment before casting position is 
reached; note how much space is present between the back 
screw of first elevator and top of vise; if about %1 of an inch 
space is observed this should be no cause for trouble. Exam- 
ine back jaw for deflections. Any bend forward would be a 
menace to the proper justification of the line. On the thirty- 
em six-point slug having a smooth base, try a cast after pot 
mouthpiece has been wiped clean. If condition remains, test 
the mouthpiece with red ink on back of mold. Try six-point 
liners in each of the other molds. Examine space between top 
of keyrods and the point of escapement levers. Examine the 
upper ends of the escapement levers to find out if they are of 
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relatively uniform size. If any are short, replace with new 
ones. Do not swell end of yoke or keyrod. Find out, if pos- 
sible, if stroke is proper. See when cam is raising keyrod if 
the cam yoke spring just above the back end of the cam yoke 
on the lower-case a raises any higher than the adjacent char- 
acter cam. Examine front end of n and d cam yoke under 
similar conditions. Perhaps if you tighten the spring it may 
cause cam yoke to lift the rod higher. Try a weaker tension 
on verge spring rather than increasing its tension. See if the 
a works the same on every magazine. Causes of troubles such 
as you refer to can be determined by examination, but not by 
experimenting. 
Motor Heats After Running 


A Canadian publisher writes regarding his motor, which is 
a standard make: ‘ We are having considerable trouble with 
the motor on our machine, and motor experts here have been 
unable to remedy it. It is 140 volts, 60 cycles, 14 horse-power, 
alternating current. After running half an hour the motor gets 
so hot that it is impossible to handle it with bare hands. Run- 
ning winding is O. K., and starting winding has just been 
renewed. We oil it once a week regularly. Would new bear- 
ings do the trick? Machine runs 66 r. p. m. Belts are all 
tight. We should appreciate a helpful hint through the col- 
umns of THE INLAND PRINTER.” 

Answer.— It may be that the motor is 120 volts but is 
stamped 140 volts. This would naturally cause a slight rise 
in the temperature of the frame when operating under a load. 
A motor of the type you mention is well constructed, and 
although it may get uncomfortably warm to the touch it will 
continue to operate if no abnormal condition is present. Some 
of the causes of overheating are: (1) Inconstant current, a 
fluctuation of the current to a much higher voltage. (2) Open 
fields. (3) Dry bearings. (4) Belt too tight, or gears mesh- 
ing too close. (5) Abnormal load. The fact that the frame 
is too hot to the hands is not a danger signal; it is stated that 
the frame may heat to 104 degrees above heat of the room 
without danger to the winding. 


Defective Slugs Due to Unknown Causes 


An Indiana operator sends several slugs and a printed 
impression, and asks how marked characters were damaged. 

Answer.—An examination of one slug and a comparison 
with the printed impression discloses the fact that the letters 
er in the word operation do not print because of a bruised 
condition which probably took place after the slugs were placed 
on the galley. On the other slug the letter p in the word com- 
posed shows a hair-line projection next to the light area in the 
weak character. We suggest that you examine the first proofs 
of the matter and see if the weak places appear. If they show 
on the first proof we suggest that you correct the following 
conditions on your machine if found faulty. (1) Increase the 
heat under the pot mouthpiece. (2) Increase stress of pot 
pump lever spring by moving it to front notch of lever. 
(3) Clean out jets of pot mouthpiece with a blunt piece of 
wire (piano wire of a diameter equal to hole is advised). 
(4) Clean the cross vents with a pointed instrument. These 
vents should be cleaned daily. (5) If your pot plunger in 
descending permits metal to bubble up, it indicates a more or 
less loose fit. If it is not a new plunger it will help increase 
the sharpness of the face by applying a new one. If the 
machine is an old one an oversize plunger will help. There is 
another necessary condition for sharp face slugs, but owing 
to the smooth bottom on the slug we are unable to determine 
if it is present. We refer to the appearance of the jets on the 
foot of slug. The jets should show a complete circle with 
periphery lining exactly with smooth side of the slug. Wipe 
off mouthpiece and cast a slug to determine this condition, 
and adjust pot legs to correct the error if found present. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS WELCOMED HOME 


At its last dinner meeting the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association gave an enthusiastic welcome to Charles 
Francis, who had been away two years, making a tour of the 
world as a representative of the Department of Labor to report 
on the printing industry. 

Andrew H. Kellogg, chairman of the Reception Committee, 
presented Mr. Francis as a member who had been away from 
them two years and three months, had traveled sixty thousand 
miles, part of it, from Paris to London, in an aeroplane; and 
had visited seventeen countries and fifty important cities. 
President Ernest F. Eilert presided and asked Mr. Francis 
for a report of his wanderings. 

For an hour Mr. Francis kept the large meeting entertained 
with his informative talk. Leaving New York on August 4, 
1920, he “ visited first its most promising suburb,” Chicago, 
then Seattle, San Francisco, Stockton, and on to Honolulu, in 
every city visited his purpose being to bring about conciliation 
between employing and journeymen printers by conference. 
He said both sides must get their money out of the printing 
business, and that the only question is the share each is enti- 
tled to. To advise as to the manner of settling such disputes 
was his mission. In Honolulu he found printers getting $13 a 
week, but as they did not have to spend any money worth 
mentioning on either clothes or rent to all appearances they 
were quite satisfied. 

He was greatly pleased with his reception in Japan. The 
largest plant in Tokio has its composing room three miles away 
from its pressroom, and both of these branches three miles 
away from the bindery. Thirteen hundred persons were em- 
ployed in this plant, while Mr. Francis believed two hundred 
and fifty of our people would do the same amount of work. 
They have no cost systems there. The printers of China did 
not greatly impress him. In Hobart, Tasmania, he brought 
about a conciliation committee that continues its good work. 
In Sydney, Australia, and in Wellington and Christchurch, 
New Zealand, he was tendered a great ovation by printers. 
In some cities be brought employers and employees together at 
dinners for the first time, these dinners to be repeated annually. 
Under the compulsory arbitration law at Auckland, New Zea- 
land, he sat in with the commission. In Melbourne, Australia, 
he was welcomed both by masters and by the union. On 
account of the unsettled conditions which prevail in France, 
Belgium, Germany and Switzerland he was not successful in 
any of these countries. 

In England Mr. Francis found a splendid organization of 
the printing trades. The country is divided into districts and 
they have accomplished what our joint conference council 
should do; that is, if there is any change in wages it can go 
into effect all over the country at the same time. The wages 
of printers in England had to be reduced to meet the price- 
cutting competition of the rest of Europe. It was noticed that 
one of our great shipping companies was having its printing 
done in Belgium. The British printers are fighting the high 
postage rates as an injury to the printing business. Their 
“ costing ” systems are still in their infancy, but their joint 
conference council is far ahead of anything we have in this 
country. 

He told also of his visits to South Africa and to Buenos 
Aires and Rio Janeiro, South America, where his mission was 
not so successful, though it may bear fruit later. 

Among the speakers who followed Mr. Francis was Fletcher 
Ford, of Los Angeles, who bade Mr. Francis and his daughter 
Godspeed at Stockton when they started on their trip, and who 
happened to be in New York to welcome the travelers home. 
Mr. Ford told of the wonderful growth of Los Angeles and 
said that though the printing business may be poor in other 
sections of this country it is good in that locality. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Craftsmen’s Letterhead Contest Extended 

According to an announcement from 
L. M. Augustine, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, the closing time for the letterhead 
design contest for the association has been 
extended to December 15. Everett R. Cur- 
rier and William Edwin Rudge have con- 
sented to act as judges in the contest. At 
the time of going to press the third judge 
had not been selected. 


Monitor Controller Company Establishes 
Southern Branch 

The Monitor Controller Company, manu- 
facturer of the “Just Press a Button” 
system of automatic control for all motor- 
driven apparatus, has recently established 
a branch office at Birmingham, Alabama. 
The main office and works of the company 
are located at Baltimore, Maryland. Other 
branch offices are located in several of the 
larger cities. 


The “Essential”? Matrix Cabinet 

A compact and convenient cabinet to take 
the place of pi boards, cigar boxes and other 
makeshifts for storing composing-machine 
matrices has been placed on the market by 
the Essential Cabinet Company, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. In this cabinet every matrix 
can be kept in its proper place. It can be 
placed near the operator without being in 
his way, and can be put under the keyboard 
when the machine is not in use. The height 
of the cabinet is about twenty-two inches 
and the drawers are approximately twelve 
inches square. It is equipped with four 
sort drawers, one drawer for borders and 
liners, one drawer for extra fonts or odd 
sorts, and one tool or copy drawer. The 
cabinet is made of steel except for the par- 
titions in the drawers, which are of wood. 


Harry Porte Vice-President of Porte 
Publishing Company 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Porte Publishing Company on 
November 6, Harry W. Porte, son of R. T. 
Porte, president, was elected to the office of 
vice-president. Harry W. Porte has been a 
resident of Cincinnati and has been general 
field representative of the Porte Publishing 
Company. During his travels Mr. Porte 
has become well known to publishers and 
printers throughout the eastern, southern 
and middle western territory. 

Preceding this meeting R. T. Porte re- 
turned to Salt Lake City from a three 
weeks’ trip through the Middle West, dur- 
ing which he addressed meetings of press 


associations and printers’ organizations in 
various cities. Every meeting was largely 
attended, and Mr. Porte’s talks were effec- 
tive and well received. 


New Ink Concern Incorporated 


The Triangle Ink and Color Company, 
Incorporated, has recently been organized 
with quarters at 26-30 Front street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. The company will manu- 
facture an extensive line of printing and 
lithographic inks. The officers of the firm 
are A. C. Eldridge, president; Fred G. 
August, treasurer; A. O. Schieffer, secre- 
tary. All have been associated with Berger 
& Wirth, Incorporated, for several years and 
are experienced both in the manufacture and 
in the selling of printing inks. 


Advertising American Equipment 
in Australia 

Clyde L. Skinner, Far Eastern represen- 
tative of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany, is at present doing sales and mission- 
ary work for the company in Australia. 
Mr. Skinner states that moving pictures 
showing machines in operation in Ameri- 
can plants, as well as demonstrations of 
machines under his direction, have aroused 
considerable interest among Australian 
printers. Several orders have been placed 
through the local sales representative, and 
prospects for future business are reported 
to be excellent. 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts 


The November meeting in New York 
opened an exhibition of prints and books 
selected to illustrate the history and devel- 
opment of wood engraving. The principal 
speaker was William M. Ivins, Jr., curator 
of prints at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Other speakers were Dr. Frederic 
Weitenkampf, Fitzroy Carrington and Mr. 
Seidler, all leading authorities on prints and 
wood engraving. It was a notable evening. 
Burton Emmett, who furnished the prints 
and books for the entire exhibition from 
his own private collection, spoke on the 
great work the Institute is doing for the 
graphic arts, a work not undertaken by any 
other association. He holds that it should 
be nation-wide in its influence, with branch 
chapters in the large cities so these exhibits 
can be shown by the chapters in many cities. 

Meetings and exhibitions devoted to 
lithography or planography and another 
given entirely to processwork are planned 
for the coming months so that the Institute, 
under the presidency of Thompson Willing, 


is full of accomplishment this season. The 
Committee on Exhibitions is composed of 
the following: Burton Emmett, Chairman; 
Fred T. Singleton, Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Typography and Printing; Stephen H. 
Horgan, Chairman, Subcommittee on Pic- 
torial Reproduction; Heyworth Campbell, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on _ Illustration 
and Design; Harry B. Beck, W. Arthur 
Cole, E. M. Diamant, Howard J. Huene, 
O. W. Jaquish, F. W. Shaefer, Harry S. 
Train, Fred Weidner, Jr., C. F. Wilding, 
and Otto E. Zieme. 


Linograph Company Increases Sales Force 


The Linograph Company, of Davenport, 
Iowa, is planning on the addition of many 
new men to its sales and service force and 
these representatives will be distributed 
through the country as fast as suitable men 
can be secured and trained. The company’s 
representatives are being selected from men 
who have had practical composing-machine 
experience as machinists and operators. The 
Linograph Company reports that the busi- 
ness has expanded greatly during the past 
few years, and that the added sales force 
is needed to take care of the many inquiries 
received from all parts of the country. 


New Course at Carnegie Tech. 

At the request of a group of printing 
plant executives in Pittsburgh a special com- 
posite course in finer printing subjects has 
been organized at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. A class of about thirty execu- 
tives, many of them the owners of large 
printing companies in the city, attended the 
first session on the evening of November 8. 
The course is unusual because it has been 
designed at the request of the class, which 
is recruited among executives, and is actu- 
ally a private undertaking. The subjects 
to be included in the course are not in the 
printing department curriculum, but are 
allied to the printing industry. 

Dr. E. K. Strong, head of the department 
of educational research, will give a short 
course of lectures on psychology of selling. 
D. Frank Sullivan, instructor in the depart- 
ment’ of applied art, will teach typographical 
design. Porter Garnett, instructor in fine 
printing, will give a series of lectures, and 
there will also be short courses in chemistry, 
as well as in other subjects requested by 
the printers. 

In adapting its educational facilities to fill 
this recent need, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology has made a further advance in its 
program of codperation with industry. 
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J. M. Bundscho 


The sudden death of J. M. Bundscho, 
one of the foremost advertising typograph- 
ers of America, came as a great shock to 
the members of the printing trade in Chi- 
cago. Death came with startling sudden- 
ness on Thursday, November 9, while he 
was in Marshall Field’s store making a few 
purchases. While apparently in the best of 
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health he had been suffering with heart 
trouble for several years and had been 
receiving medical treatment. 

Mr. Bundscho was born in Milverton, 
Ontario, Canada, November 6, 1879, his par- 
ents moving to Michigan when he was four 
years old. After spending several years in 
the printing trade in Michigan he came to 
Chicago in 1900 and worked with several 
large firms. In 1904 he entered the employ 
of the Lord & Thomas advertising agency 
and was soon promoted to the position of 
foreman, later becoming production man- 
ager of the printing department. In 1915 
he determined to start in business for him- 
self, and his skill as an advertising typog- 
rapher rapidly won for him an enviable 
reputation. 

Mr. Bundscho was at one time official 
typographer of the United Typothete of 
America. At the first annual convention of 
the Advertising Typographers of America, 
held in connection with the U. T. A. con- 
vention at Toronto in 1921, a resolution 
was passed paying a high tribute to Mr. 
Bundscho for his services in advancing the 
interests of typography. Firmly believing 
in the dignity of his profession he regarded 
it as of equal importance with the advertis- 
ing agencies or the business of the advertis- 
ers themselves, and was always anxious to 
contribute what he could to the advance- 
ment of the art of typography. 

Mr. Bundscho lived at 280 Franklin ave- 
nue, River Forest. He leaves a widow, a 
daughter aged fifteen and a son aged twelve. 
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The funeral was held on Saturday after- 
noon, November 11, and burial was in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery. 

His business will be carried on as part of 
his estate, under the management of his 
brother, E. J. Bundscho. 


No Increase in Freight Rates on 
Composing Machines 

Canadian printers and publishers will be 
interested to learn that composing machines 
will continue to be shipped to all points in 
the Dominion at low freight rates. At a 
meeting of the Canadian Classification Com- 
mittee, in Montreal, November 3, a propo- 
sition to list “typesetting or typecasting 
machines ” at the first-class, or higher, rate 
was presented; but the proposition was 
successfully opposed by R. D. Simons, traf- 
fic manager of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. Mr. Simons convinced the mem- 
bers of the committee that Canadian buy- 
ers of linotypes are entitled to the lower 
rates they have been paying. 


Long Island Printing House to Double 
Its Capacity 

The Edward Langer Printing Company, 
Incorporated, of Jamaica, Long Island, in 
preparing to practically double its present 
capacity has issued $1,350,000 first mort- 
gage, serial gold bonds. The entire issue, 
constituting a closed first mortgage on the 
land, buildings and equipment owned and 
to be acquired, has been purchased and is 
offered by S. W. Straus & Co. Under the 
Straus amortization plan the earnings of the 
printing company are applied monthly to 
the payment of interest and principal. 

The Edward Langer Printing Company, 
one of the foremost houses specializing in 
high-class catalogue and periodical publica- 
tion printing, was incorporated in 1912, suc- 
ceeding a prosperous business established by 
Edward Langer twenty-three years ago. 
Among its customers are the National Cloak 
& Suit Company, Gimbel Brothers, Lane 
Bryant, Incorporated, and such magazines 
as Classic, Shadowland, Beauty, Motion Pic- 
ture, Radio News, Science & Invention, Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, etc. 

Upon the completion of a new five-story 
plant, to supplement one of three stories 
built three years ago, the company will have 
a floor space of 350,000 square feet, suffi- 
cient to provide ample room for its own 
expansion and accommodate two smaller 
concerns with which it is closely identified. 
After acquisition of the new facilities the 
property will have a value of $2,165,000. 


Cottrell Western Manager Resigns 
After Fifty Years’ Service 

E. C. Greenman, western manager of 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, has re- 
signed his position on account of ill health. 
Mr. Greenman has been with the company 
since 1873. After serving his apprentice- 
ship as a machinist in the works at West- 
erly, Rhode Island, he was stationed at the 
New York office as a press erector. Later 
he was sent to Philadelphia in charge of the 
sales office, remaining there for a number 
of years. He then went to Chicago as west- 
ern manager, which position he has filled 
for the past twenty-five years. 
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The western business of the company will 
now be handled by Anthony E. Jentoft and 
E. R. Richards, who will represent the Cot- 
trell interests in Chicago and adjacent terri- 
tory. Mr. Jentoft has been associated with 
Mr. Greenman as his assistant for many 
years, and Mr. Richards was formerly 
superintendent of the printing plant of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. for a period of fif- 
teen years. 

Thomas M. Ball 

The printing trade of Chicago has lost 
a valued member in the death of Thomas 
M. Ball, who passed away at the Univer- 
sity Hospital, Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 11. Mr. Ball was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Rogers & Co., one of the 
leading printing houses in Chicago. He 
was also a member of the Committee on 
Better Printing of the United Typothete 
of America. 

Mr. Ball was born in Lafayette, In- 
diana, February 11, 1878. He came to Chi- 
cago when he was thirteen years old, and 
entered the employ of Rogers & Co. as an 
errand boy. He remained with that firm 
until his death, advancing step by step to 
the position of general manager. 

Mr. Ball was unmarried, and is survived 
by two brothers and two sisters. The 
funeral services were held in the Union 
Church at Glencoe, his late home, and burial 
was at Rosehill Cemetery. The funeral was 
attended by many Chicago printers, and the 
pallbearers were chosen from the men who 
had long been associated with Mr. Ball at 
the Rogers plant. 


Automatic Punching Device for 
Platen Presses 

The patent for an automatic punching 
device to be used on platen presses has been 
granted to August Hansen, 512 South Jack- 
son street, Aberdeen, South Dakota. This 
device is designed to meet the needs of the 
printer who wishes to avoid the tedious 
process of using a hand punch, but whose 
business does not warrant the purchase of 
a power punching machine. 

The device is mounted on a feed plate 
secured on the platen of the press by ,means 
of platen bails such as are used for holding 
the tympan. It is type-high so as to be 
engaged by the impression of the bed of the 
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Sectional Diagram of Hansen’s Automatic 
Punching Device 


press without requiring any adjustment of 
the impression controlling screws. Sheets 
or books to be punched are fed as in print- 
ing. A clean-cut hole can be punched in 
single sheets or in books up to one-sixth 
of an inch in thickness. A waste slide 
automatically keeps the punch free from 
cuttings. 

The punching device can be taken apart 
easily for changing dies and for making any 
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needed adjustments. Any number of holes 
of different sizes and shapes can be punched. 
The device is said to be simple, inexpensive 
and durable. It was tested in the Ameri- 
can Print Shop, Aberdeen, with excellent 
results, an average speed of 1,000 an hour 
being made on one job of 4,500 booklets of 
forty-eight pages and cover, whereas punch- 
ing the booklets with a hand punch would 
have taken about forty hours. 

Full particulars about this device can be 
obtained from the inventor. 


American Equipment Popular in England 


The London branch of the Baker Sales 
Company, of New York city, has sold what 
is probably the largest single order ever 
placed for composing-room equipment. 
The Amalgamated Press, one of Lord 
Northcliffe’s enterprises, has put up a new 
building to accommodate its increasing out- 
put of printing and the entire composing 
room is being fitted with modern steel 
furniture and equipment of American man- 
ufacture, made by the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company. Since the Baker Sales 
Company opened its showroom in London 
much interest has been shown in American 
printing equipment. Many British con- 
cerns are selecting additional equipment 
from the exhibits shown there, but the 
Amalgamated Press is the first large com- 
posing room entirely equipped with such 
furniture. 


The Karl Adjustable Steel Chase 


A new device designed to facilitate lock- 
up for platen press forms has been put on 
the market recently by the American Ad- 
justable Chase Company, Torrington, Con- 
necticut. It is known as the Karl Patent 
adjustable chase and is made in four sizes, 
8 by 12, 10 by 15 and 12 by 18. With 
this chase no quoins are needed, and ninety 
per cent of all furniture is eliminated. The 
outer chase remains in the press at all times. 

The chief advantage claimed is speed and 
ease of lockup. No time is wasted looking 
for quoins or furniture to fill out space 
within the chase. The lockup assures even 
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pressure from all four sides. While the four 
bars of an ordinary chase are forced away 
from the form when locked with quoins, 
this device draws the bars inward with equal 
pressure from all sides. The form remains 
securely locked in long and fast runs. The 
inner chase can be adjusted laterally with- 
out removing the form from the press. 
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Printing School Gets Fine Gift 

The Southeastern School of Printing, 
Nashville, Tennessee, has been presented 
with $35,000 worth of monotype equipment 
by eastern friends. This will be installed 
before the end of the year, and with this 
addition to its present equipment the South- 
eastern School of Printing will have one of 
the best monotype departments of any 
school in the country. 

This school has been in continuous opera- 
tion for over fifteen months with an average 
enrolment of thirty young 
men and women in the 
various departments. The 
branches of instruction 
offered include courses in 
hand composition and 
platen presswork, as well 
as in proofreading, copy 
writing, linotype compo- 
sition and the operation 
of monotype keyboards 
and casters. Since the 
opening of the school in 
April, 1921, more than 
one hundred competent 
trained men and women 
have been added to the 
industry. The school is 
partially maintained by 
sustaining members, who 
award forty free scholar- 
ships each year. 

The director and man- 
ager of the school is E. P. 
(“Dad”) Mickel, who is 
well known to printers all 
over the country. The 
school has a staff of instructors who thor- 
oughly know their work and have the ability 
to impart their knowledge to others. 


The Howard Type-High Planer 


The White Manufacturing Company, 
Goshen, Indiana, reports that since the How- 
ard type-high planer was placed on the 
market in April, 1922, the sales have been 
very encouraging. Fourteen machines have 

been sold and installed and several 
more are now in the course of con- 
struction to fill orders. Previously 
to placing the planer on the market 
three machines were tested for two 
years in different shops, where they 
proved perfectly satisfactory. The 
unusual feature of this planer is the 
cutter. It is a rotating rasp which 
will cut through wood or metal 
equally well, and tacks or nails will 
not injure it. 


A Proportional Size Finder 


The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a new device designed and 
manufactured by Ralph Landen- 
berger, 175 West Jackson boule- 

vard, Chicago, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the proportional size of an 
enlarged or reduced illustration. The de- 
vice consists of three disks of heavy card- 
board, the largest being seven inches in 
diameter. The edge of the second disk is 
graduated from ten to one hundred inches. 
The inside figures in red are from one to 
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ten inches. The celluloid runner from the 
top to the center and the projecting arm 
of the top disk are graduated in fractions 
from ys to #8 of an inch. The method of 
using the size finder is best illustrated by 
an example. For instance, a drawing 1734 
inches wide and 23% inches high is to be 
reduced to 5% inches wide. What will be 
the height of the reduced illustration? Turn 
the second disk until 1734 lines up with the 
fixed celluloid runner, that is, until the black 
diagonal line from 17 is exactly at 36 on 
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Landenberger’s Proportional Size Finder 


the runner. Then set the projecting arm 
of the top disk at 2354 (the black diagonal 
line from 23 at 5g). Hold the loose runner 
there and turn second disk until the red 
curve from 5 registers at 1% on the fixed 
runner. The answer is shown at the point 
where the loose runner meets the red curve, 
in this example 74%. The proportional size 
finder is especially useful in cases where 
fractions are involved. Orders may be 
placed with The Inland Printer Company. 


Greenleaf Heads New Division of 
A. W. P. Company 

William H. Greenleaf, who has for over 
two years served the National Association 
of Stationers and Manufacturers as its field 
secretary, has entered the service of the 
American Writing Paper Company, Holy- 
oke, Massachusetts, as the manager of the 
stationery division of the department of 
general service. The organization of the 
stationery division marks the inauguration 
of an enlarged service to retailers who are 
active in the merchandising of paper and 
allied articles. The new branch of the 
department of general service will work 
along lines similar to those now followed 
by the division of printing in the same 
department. 

Mr. Greenleaf is well known to members 
of the stationery trade throughout the coun- 
try. His work in the interests of better 
business practice has carried him to nearly 
all the large cities, and he has attended 
many of the trade conventions and confer- 
ences in various sections. One important 
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feature of his work as field secretary is illus- 
trated by the recent organization of avail- 
able lecturers, exhibits and educational ma- 
terial for use by the local associations of 
stationers in furthering their campaigns for 
improved merchandising methods. 


First Indiana Ink Mill Still Standing 

The first ink mill ever operated in Indi- 
ana is still standing, on a farm two miles 
west of Vevay, Switzerland county. Both 
book and news ink were manufactured in 
this little mill, which was operated from 
1861 to 1878 by John Henry and Benjamin 
Shank. A steam boiler and engine were 
used to run the mill, and large kettles used 
for cooking the materials, which consisted 
of lampblack, linseed oil, rosin oil and a 
small amount of soap. 

It is said that many of the newspapers of 
the Middle West in those days obtained 
their ink supply from this mill. Transpor- 
tation was made by boat on the Ohio river 
and shipments were made to Cincinnati, 
Louisville and St. Louis. 


Bond' Paper in Direct Advertising 

The use of bond paper for direct-mail 
advertising —for folders, booklets, cata- 
logues, illustrated circulars, broadsides, 
price lists, guide books, etc., as well as for 
letters and business forms—is strongly 
advocated and vividly illustrated in a series 
of three brochures entitled “ The Printer — 
The Bond—The Ad,” published by the 
Carew Manufacturing Company, South 
Hadley Falls, Massachusetts. The produc- 
tion of these brochures was entrusted to 
Griffith-Stillings, of Boston. 

The mission of the three books of the 
series is hinted at in their titles: “ The Sales 
Message—The Sales Messenger—The Sales” ; 
“The Revival of the Line Engraving — Its 
Personality—Its Power—Its Possibilities ” ; 
“The Illustration — The Technique — The 
Paper.” They show that with the almost 
inexhaustible variety of effects procurable 
with line drawing, line engraving and Ben 
Day and similar processes, a uniform bond 
with good printing on both sides of the 
sheet gives that harmony of paper, illustra- 
tion and type which has been long urged by 
authorities on illustration. This is in addi- 
tion to the desirability of bond as regards 
appearance and feel, durability, folding 
qualities, resistance to expansion or shrink- 
age because of atmospheric changes, and its 
long association with better writing, which 
have given to bond paper the desirable 
“personal touch.” 

These three books, and the Empire Bond 
Everyday Sample Book, will be sent free 
of charge while the edition lasts, on applica- 
tion to the Carew Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts. 
The latter book contains a large number of 
different letterhead designs from the same 
copy, on the different colors of the stock, in 
all the approved processes. 


New Buffalo Paper House 
A new firm of paper merchants, R. M. 
Myers & Co. of Buffalo, Incorporated, has 
been organized with quarters at 79-81 Elli- 
cott street, Buffalo, New York. The officers 
of the firm, who have had many years’ ex- 
perience in the paper business, selected Buf- 
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falo as offering the greatest opportunities to 
a progressive firm specializing in standard 
mill brands of paper, for the reason that 
Buffalo is one of the most important ports 
on the Great Lakes and has become an im- 
portant printing center. The firm has taken 
over the ground floor of this six-story build- 
ing, making provisions to occupy the other 
floors as the business expands. 

R. E. Myers, the president, is well fitted 
to head the new concern. He entered the 
paper business in 1912, taking up actual 
papermaking with the Garden City Paper 
Mills Company, Limited, of St. Catharines, 
Ontario. Later he entered the merchandis- 
ing concern of R. M. Myers & Co., of 
Rochester, under the leadership of his father, 
becoming general manager in 1915 upon the 
death of his father. While Mr. Myers is 
officially connected with the Myers Com- 
pany, of Rochester, the Buffalo enterprise 
is a separate organization. 

William C. Bryan, the treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, was formerly associated with 
W. D. Harper, Incorporated, New York, 
working his way up from clerk to vice- 
president, which position he resigned to take 
up his new duties. Donald Campbell, the 
vice-president, has had extensive experience 
in the paper and paper specialty business 
and was previously connected with the 
American Writing Paper Company. 

The Myers company of Buffalo has been 
appointed an “ Eagle-A” service house by 
the American Writing Paper Company. It 
will carry stocks of “ Eagle-A” papers and 
will codperate in the Typothete printed 
salesmanship campaign now being conducted 
by the Buffalo Typothetz. 

In addition to the papers made by the 
American Writing Paper Company, the new 
service house will also carry the following 
lines: De Jonge’s Art Mat and Art Post 
Card; L. L. Brown Paper Company’s ledg- 
ers; Strathmore lines; the Brown Com- 
pany’s Nibroc bonds; Esleeck’s manifolds; 
Tileson & Hollingworth’s books; Hampden 
Lodestone cover; the Chemical Paper Com- 
pany’s Interwoven and International covers. 


Paper Company Conducts Educational 
Campaign 

In celebration of its fiftieth anniversary 
in the paper industry, the Central Ohio 
Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio, con- 
ducted a four-day educational campaign on 
paper, from November 13 to 16. As a result 
over one thousand business men and print- 
ers of central Ohio have a better knowledge 
of paper and how it is made. For the most 
part, the campaign consisted of lectures 
and moving pictures before the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Optimist, Advertising and Ex- 
change clubs. The pictures, furnished by 
the S. D. Warren Company, showed the 
manufacture of book paper from the cut- 
ting of trees to the finished product. On 
Tuesday evening, November 14, a smoker 
for printers was held at the lunch room 
of the company’s Columbus building, at 
which over two hundred were present. 

The Central Ohio Paper Company is 
rounding out its half century in the paper 
field with an unusual record for develop- 
ment. Starting as a wholesale paper house 
in Columbus in 1872 it has three times 
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moved into larger quarters until today it 
occupies the largest individual building de- 
voted to the paper trade in the United 
States. In addition, the company maintains 
several branch offices. 

One remarkable thing about the com- 
pany is its unchanging personnel. Of the 
original officers all but one remain. These 
are O. A. Miller, president, who incorpo- 
rated the company and as its head since the 
beginning is largely responsible for its devel- 
opment; F. E. Miller, vice-president, and 
K. D. Wood, secretary. The other two orig- 
inal directors, the late J. H. Friend and the 
late F. Holford, were succeeded by Albert 
M. Miller, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and T. C. Morris, who complete the 
directorate. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


Louis De Jonge & Co., New York city, 
have been appointed exclusive selling agents 
for the products of the Alchemic Gold 
Company. 

A new photoengraving concern known 
as the Graphic Arts Engraving Company 
has been established in Philadelphia, with 
offices at 914 Walnut street. 


John T. Gilmartin, formerly with the 
H. S. Crocker Company, has become asso- 
ciated with his brother, James Gilmartin, in 
the management of the Gilmartin Printing 
Company, 83-89 Stevenson street, San 
Francisco. 

Recent improvements have been made in 
the Minute saw-filer, manufactured by the 
A. F. Geisinger Manufacturing Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, making the ma- 
chine stronger and more efficient. On Jan- 
uary 1 its price will be advanced. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago, have 
issued a new specimen book displaying 
“Advertisers Gothic,” a unique type face 
with lower-case letters which do not descend 
below the line, thus affording a face larger 
than the regular for the body. 


After a brief respite Theodore E. Keil is 
back on the job as traveling salesman for 
the American Typefounders Company in 
the Pittsburgh territory. “Teddy” Keil 
has made a large number of friends among 
printers during the thirty years he has been 
selling printers’ supplies. 


The Ware Coated Paper Company divi- 
sion of the McLaurin-Jones Company, 
Ware, Massachusetts, has terminated its 
contract with the Pulp and Paper Trading 
Company, of New York city, and in the 
future will sell all lines of printing and 
lithographing paper direct. 


A new line of four-page letterheads 
known as the “ Seaman Sales Producer ” is 
announced by the Seaman Paper Company, 
Chicago. These letterheads are manufac- 
tured with the outside in kid finish and the 
inside in either kid or glazed finish. They 
are obtainable in white and four colors, the 
inside in all styles being white. The outside 
is well suited for facsimile typewriter repro- 
duction and the inside for illustration. 
Envelopes are carried in stock to match. 
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dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHpy, LAwrRENcCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

W . —* *& Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
nglan 

AteEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, ang Zealand. 

F. T. WrmsBiE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CatmeEts, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JoHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading ‘“‘ Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 
per line; minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 





Prices for this department: 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE — Silent Partner’s half interest in old well-established printing 

business of 80 to 90 thousand a year; — sell to some one controlling 
25 to 50 thousand of yearly business; plant has 2 Gordons, 2 Millers, 1 Kelly, 
1 Miehle 38 by 50, 1 Miehle 44 by 64, folding, cutting machines, etc.; type- 
setting firm on same floor. This is a wonderful chance; satisfactory terms 
can be made with the right man. D 716. 





FOR SALE —A complete high-class printing plant and business in one of the 

big cities of the middle west; equipped with Miehle and Kelly presses, 
with everything else modern and up-to-date; fine location, low rent; business 
in daily operation; fine opportunity for one who wishes to step into a going 
business, with plenty of business all around him. BAKER SALES COMPANY, 
200 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


MODERN JOB PLANT FOR SALE — Located in a growing New Hamp- 

shire city of 14,000; the best shop in the city; all new equipment, no 
junk; doing a wonderful business the year round; established 6 years. Write 
for particulars if interested; $7,000 cash; no other terms. D 722. 








WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 

sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate; carbon sheet or carbonized; 
ro a demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





BOOKBINDER --- First-class finisher and forwarder wants to invest $2,000 
with services in a progressive bindery. D 733. 








FOR SALE 





BUYERS IN CENTRAL TERRITORY, write us when you wish to buy or 

receive information — printing, binding, or folding box machinery; new 
and overhauled C. & P. presses in all sizes; new and overhauled paper cut- 
ters; Hamilton wood and steel goods, iron surfaces, cabinets, cases, etc.; 
35 by 50, 42 by 56 and 46 by 62 inch Miehles; 46 by 66 one and two color 
latest model Hodgman; 14 by 20, 17 by 22 and 22 by 28 circular folders; 
14, 24 and 28 inch punches; 13 by 19 and 14% by 22 Colts and Universal 
presses; 14 by 22 Colts Thomson Laureate 4-roller press; 35 by 45 Brown 
6-fold job folder; 25 by 38 sheet 4-roller Cottrell; Seybold Dede: book 
trimmer; 20 by 30 Colts Thomson flat cutters and creasers; 51 by 68 Cottrell 
and 48 by 69 Scott large cylinder heavy cutters and creasers. Sell at a discount 
new Crowley auto rounder and backer, and 45-inch new Robinson rotary board 
cutter; about 200 rule forms of candy and cake boxes, ice cream and oyster 
pails, used by Chicago Oyster Pail & Box Co., new and overhauled, complete 
outfits. See our large stock in Chicago. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 
S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 





PRESSES: 1 Colts Armory 10 by 15// job press; two 5-0 68// special 

Miehle presses, Cross feeders and 220 volt motor. FOLDERS AND FEED- 
ERS: 1 Chambers 62-inch D/16 folder; 1 Chambers jobber 33 by 46/’; one 
42 by 60 Brown quad with continuous feeder; 1 Dexter No. 101 D/16 folder 
32 by 44/7; 1 Dexter No. 104 D/16 folder 40 by 54/7; } ee No. 289 
jobber; 1 Dexter 35// single fold folder; 2 Cleveland Model folders with 
Frohn Simplex feeders. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKBINDERS’ AND PRINT- 
ERS’ MACHINERY: 1 No. 4 Smyth sewer; 1 Frohn 38/7 disc ruling ma- 
chine with Frohn Automatic feeder; 1 Frohn feeder for ruling machine, 38/7 
cloth, 44/7 between rails, practically new; 1 Marresford tipping machine 5 by 
7 up to 9 by 12/7, practically new; 1 Sheridan step covering machine; 1 
Hancock register table; 1 Sheridan 4-rod embossing machine; 1 McCain 
feeder for Model B Cleveland folder. All machines are guaranteed by us to be 
in good mechanical condition. GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc., Printing 
Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth avenue, New York city, or 608 S. Dearborn street, 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Cottrell rotary magazine press, printing from a web, delivering 
flat sheets 37 by 4934 inches, which sheet folds into 32 pages, 9 by 12 
trimmed, or 64 pages 6 by 9 trimmed; equipped with traveling and shifting 
tympan to insure clean work, and all. modern — appliances; supplied 
with motor and control, tympan re-winder, etc.; a fine machine at a third its 
present cost. BAKER SALES CO., 200 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


FOR SALE — Harris Automatic presses: three (3) two-color S. 1 (16 by 20) 
presses; three (3) one-color S. 1 (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color 

E. 1 envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be in 

perfect condition; full information regarding these presses upon request. 
608. 








FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 

of various styles and sizes; also one 6 by 6 inch two-color New Era 
press; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, 
New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago, IIl. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 





Free booklets. 
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PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE; fine equipment; largest plant in middle 
western city of 18,000; $50,000 annual business, capable of large expan- 
sion; owner desires to enter other business. D 723. 


MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 





BOOKBINDERS’ 
chines, also rebuilt machines. 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press with Upham 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. D 319. 








THREE COMPLETE fonts of six-point, two letter matrices; good condition; 


a real bargain. NASHVILLE TENNESSEEAN. 


FOR SALE —WNo. 35 Babcock Optimus cylinder press; 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





splendid condition. 








HELP WANTED 
Advertising Man 








DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING MAN WANTED — One who can create and 
sell Direct Mail campaigns; must be good copy and layout man; _ large 
opportunity and salary commensurate with results. New England. D 725. 


All Around Man 








A REAL OPPORTUNITY — Practical printer possessing good business judg- 

ment; one who is not afraid of hard work, with capacity for detail. We 
have an opening for such a man in our organization; he must be thoroughly 
schooled in composition and presswork, with knowledge of estimating. State 
in first letter just what your experience has been and where you acquired it, 
age, and what salary you expect; also whether married or single. Corre. 
spondence will be treated confidential. D 706. 


Bindery 








BINDERY FOREMAN wanted about January Ist; a capable man to take 

charge of a bindery in a plant doing all kinds of printing and lithograph- 
ing, in the middle South; only a man of technical knowledge and executive 
ability need apply. Write particulars giving references, etc. D 734 





Composing Room 





WANTED — Working foreman for new, high-class semi-private plant in Chi- 

cago which specializes on first quality advertising service and printing; 
best of equipment and facilities, including cylinder and platen presses equipped 
with all modern improvements; must be a man experienced in half-tone and 
color work and have the ability to hire and handle help efficiently; must be 
able to get out work with reasonable expedience, without constant supervision 
on the part of his superiors; must assume the responsibility of turning out 
all work in first-class shape with minimum waste and spoilage; a permanent 
position is open with good future for the right man; state experience and past 
record in detail, how long in each connection, whether union or non-union, 
salary expected, whether married or single, and age. All correspondence held 
in confidence. D 740. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — Must be good executive, capable handling 
30 to 50 men; required to supervise linotype and monotype departments, 
as well as hand composing room; this is a MAN-SIZED job and a good oppor- 
tunity for a genuine executive; location: western New York. Full details as 
to ability, experience, names of firms by whom employed, and salary must 
included in first letter; personal interview will then be arranged. D 731. 








WORKING FOREMAN for printing factory of medium size in southern city 

of over 300,000, producing commercial work, books, catalogs and directories; 
applicants should furnish references as to ability and reliability ; position open 
now and permanent; non-union; pay according to worth; group insurance 
protection. D 710, care Inland Printer, New York city. 





WANTED —In one of the most up-to-date newspaper and job offices in the 

state of Wisconsin, a neat young man to take first-class proofs on a Van- 
dercook proof press in a businesslike manner; should also be able to devote 
part time on job and stone work; good pay. State details in first letter, also 
wages desired. D 735. 


WANTED — First-class linotype operators experienced in book and _ tabular 
composition; open shop, 48 hours. THE R. L. BRYAN CO., Colum- 


bia, S. 








Executive 





HIGH-CLASS MAN who can design and execute effective printing and man- 

age shop to get production; small, progressive shop doing good work in 
city of western New Yerk; wages commensurate with ability; steady position. 
D 721. 





Managers and Superintendents 





WANTED — Superintendent for printing press repair shop; man must be 

experienced in handling men and in repairing printing, binding and folding 
box machinery for resale; steady position offered with old-established house; 
state salary wanted and experience. D 737. 
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Production Man 





PAPER BOX FACTORY located in New York state is looking for a young 

man capable of increasing our printing business; excellent opportunity 
for one who possesses initiative and sufficient experience to sell, estimate and 
find costs. D 724. 





Salesmen 





WANTED — Traveling salesman with established trade in any state in Ohio 

Valley; must be able to produce; one who desires to become financially 
interested in a growing concern dealing in — lithographing and printing 
for banks and commercial houses; state age, single or married, territory and 
amount of business. COMMERCIAL LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 





WANTED — Young, energetic printing salesman as assistant in eastern terri- 
tory; applications must state qualifications, experience and give references; 
fine opportunity for right man. D 732, care Inland Printer, New York city. 





SALESMEN — Experienced fine writing and book paper, for northern Illinois 
and city trade; salary and commission; old established house. PAUL A, 
FLORIAN, 1054 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Harrison 2752. 


SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side- og Nd per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABI- 


NET CO., Bradford, 


Telephone: 











INSTRUCTION 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Bennett’s 

way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical school 
in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on mechanism of intertypes 
and linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s System, in conjunc- 
tion with Sinclair’s book, saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected with 
Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbelievable 
results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BENNETT’S 
INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-two linotypes; 
lished 1900; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, 
SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York city. 





New Model 14; estab- 
write. EMPIRE 








MISCELLANEOUS 





IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT — Name in gold on superior quality pencil; 

attractive boxes of three, 35c; ten, $1.00. Quality and service guaranteed. 
(Owner member local 353.) SPECIALTY PENCIL CO., Newport News, 
Virginia. 





SALESMEN who call upon the printing trade, to sell gauge pins on a com- 
mission basis. CHAS. L. STILES, 232 North Third street, Columbus, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





All Around Man 





YOUNG MAN, age thirty, married, with ten years’ experience on platen and 

cylinder presses, three years as monotype caster operator, with some knowl- 
edge of cost finding, estimating and sales, an A-1 mechanic and exponent of 
quality work, desires position with growing concern; object: working into a 
partnership. D 728. 





Bindery 





SITUATION WANTED by experienced folder and automatic stitcher operator; 

have had complete charge of hand and machine bindery for more than 10 
years; also shipping experience; can furnish references. BEN RAKOSNIK, 
2511 South Union avenue, Berwyn, III. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, first-class mechanic, finishing, forwarding, machinery ; 
good executive ability, thorough business experience; wants position any- 
where with printing house. D 617. 


BOOKBINDER — First-class, 
years’ experience at the trade; 
economically. D 695 





can rule, forward and finish; have had thirty 
have executive ability and can produce 





WANTED — Position as all-around bookbinder, ruler, forwarder and finisher. 
738. 





Composing Room 





LAYOUT MAN — Expert typographer; age 30, married; a large 


firm in New England or New York state preferred. D7 





Estimator 





SHOP SUPERINTENDENT — Non-union man who can push through high- 
class work in a shop of ten people; good equipment and permanent job; 
chance for investment; correspondence invited. D 719. 





ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN, 36 years of age, married, wishes to locate in mid- 
dle West about January Ist; employed at present; capable of accurate 
estimating on high-class color work; can lay out copy and sell ideas. D 718. 








PROCESS 
WORK 


-—and 
The Printer 





The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 





All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $2.90, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printcr Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Sold by A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


t Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.50. 
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Calendar Pads 





PRESSROOM OR MECHANICAL EXECUTIVE, eight years in present posi- 

tion, desires to change shortly after the New Year: this man has work- 
ing and executive knowledge of all departments; at present in charge of 
twenty-five cylinder room in the East doing color, half-tone and book work; 
an A-1 mechanic who possesses initiative, uses good judgment, obtains effi- 
ciency and is a thorough organizer; would consider superintendency of medium 
size plant. D 637. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN, practical expert with large 

and valuable experience, sensible, sedate, conscientious worker and real 
producer; not a sales manager, but intelligent co-operation; will not attempt 
production without union printers, and shop must be equipped to deliver best 
product. Act promptly. G-303, 310 ‘‘C” street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN — Practical, printer with 20 years’ 
experience as executive desires position in medium size plant; efficient 
and reliable; accurate estimator. D 741. 











Miscellaneous 





YOUNG MAN, 29, college education, two years’ general newspaper experience, 

three years in charge of commercial printing department > ng Bh $25,000 
annually, handling all estimating and purchasing, desires opportunity for perma- 
nent _— in larger shop, or opportunity for investment in small con- 
cern. 717 





A YOUNG MARRIED MAN with practical paper manufacturing experience 

and a broad knowledge of sources of supply and business conditions in_gen- 
eral wishes to communicate with large users of paper, preferably in the East, 
with a view to connection as buyer. D 736 





Pressroom 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN wants to take charge of small or medium sized 

plant; familiar with all cylinder presses, two-color Miehles, Harris Auto- 
matic, Humana, Miller and all job presses; familiar with Dexter old style, 
combing pile and Cross feeders; A-1 on half-tone and color work, commer- 
cial, process and catalogue printing. D 729. 








EXPERIENCED CYLINDER PRESSMAN, accustomed to producing high-class 
work in black and color, seeks position with firm desiring to raise the quality 
pleasant working 


f their presswork; small shop and small city preferred; 
and living conditions sought rather than high wages. D 727 


SITUATION WANTED as pressman on either Miehle cylinder or Gordon 

press; can handle Miller automatic, also Dexter; married; non-union, 
and have worked at the printing trade since 14 years of age; am now 33. 
Write to W. H. G., care Joe Norman, Box 78, Marengo, III. 


EXPERT ROTARY PRESSMAN desires change. Pressroom executives! Are 

you satisfied with your production? If not, get in touch with one who 
can, and is not afraid to, produce; large magazine presses with folders a 
specialty. D 730. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


W. er ae Pacific Coast used Pony Miehle No. 1 or Optimus No. 43 or 
No. 35 printing press; must be in A-1 condition. WALLA WALLA COL- 
LE GE, College Place, Wash. 


WE WOULD PURCHASE a Kelly press that has been rebuilt or not too badly 
worn; state condition of machine, price and when delivery can be made. 
D 720. 


WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle erga all sizes) ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ww ANTED TO BUY Miehle Pony press, bed 26 by 34. OVERSTREET & 
SON, Brunswick, Ga. 











M. M. 











WANTED — Secondhand Diamond power cutter. THE 


PANY, Attleboro, Mass. 


WATSON COM- 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1923; 
the best and cheapest on the market; 


1062 Gilbert avenue, 
now ready for shipment; 
write for sample books and prices. 





Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Superior electric welded silver 
gloss steel chases; a complete line. For address see Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 











Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat- 
ers, with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.” 








Die Cutting Specialists 
CUT-OUTS, INC., 





FREEDMAN 
Canal 8134 


489 Broome street, New York. Phone: 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalog. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





Chicago. 








Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
inch, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE 
Chicago. 





6 by 9 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 





Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








Job Printing Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
Knife Grinders 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 























Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th street, New York. 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Electric 





Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas ma- 
chines that stop offset and electric troubles, quick-dry ink; safe for all presses. 





Numbering Machines 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Advertising Service for Printers 


“ONE $468 ORDER traced to our first mailing piece.’ We wrote it. If 
you seek similar advertising results, write to NOBLE T. PRAIGG, 639 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, II. 








Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 
street, New York; 531 





1153 Fulton street, 


1 Chicago; 
Atlantic avenue, Boston. 


45 Lafayette 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paging and Numbering Machines 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 





1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Paper Cutters 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 











PRINTERS OF HALF-TONES NEED— 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY 


It contains all the ‘‘make-ready’’ that the cut requires. 
only perfect Chalk Overlay. You can make it from the supplies that we furnish. 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS, 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


It is the original and 
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Tags 





SPLIT GRIPPERS perforate while printing. Sold by supply houses or TY PO- 
DEX CO., 251 Washington street, Newton, Mass. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New "York. Send for catalogue. 





LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. Screens, cameras, 
lenses and galley equipment for photo processes. 





Presses 





HOE, R., & CO.. New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-— See Typefounders. 





G. E. REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 





Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; ; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517- 519 W. Monroe 
“: Detroit,’ 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 
West 310 First av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers of Type and Superior 

Specialties for Printers— Merchants of printing machinery and equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. C., Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint 
Paul, Seattle, Vancouver, B. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry 
type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 
Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
street, Boston. 535-547 Pearl street, cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (est. 1894), makers Wood Type, Metal Type, 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buifalo, N. Y.; Delevan, N. Y. 


Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York 
city. Large stock ‘“‘ Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 
Wood Goods 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 












































BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Punchi 


SPLIT GRIPPERS punch while printing. Sold by supply houses or TYPO- 
DEX CO., 251 Washington street, Newton, Mass. 








There Are Few Things 


That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Ruling Machines 





G. E. REINHARDT, late Forste & Tromm, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





SPLIT GRIPPERS perforate, punch, emboss, slit, score and die cut while 
printing. TYPODEX CO., Newton, Mass. 


HOFF Combination Slitter, Perforator and Scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 








Stereotyping Equipment 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 








Stereotyping Outfits 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamps for literaturee HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 











Stock Certificates 


Over Four Hundred Designs. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
45 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 


The “M” School of Printing 


Offers a high grade Correspondence Course in Hand 
Composition, Estimating and Presswork. Write to 


THE “M” SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Joliet, Ill. 














HENOID Takes the old dried ink into solution rapidly. 
No action whatever on metal or wood. 
Saves labor—let Instantaneous do the work. 


Send for Booklet. 


Instantaneous AT MERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Type Cleaner = 121 Chestnut Street - - | Newark, N.J. 














Write for details. Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. 


With the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you can 
cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
points high, as well as no-rib rules and borders, 
all of even thickness and exact height, on the ordi- 
nary (Universal) mold of the Linotype or Inter- 
type, with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment 
is applied same as a liner, without removing mold, 
drilling holes or making any adjustments. The 
operation is the same as casting ordinary ribbed 
slugs from matrix slides. 

Price: Outfit casting 6-pt. low slugs and up to 


THE NORIB COMPANY, 132 West 31st Street, New York 4.5¢ Sorders, $10. Sent on ten days approval. 
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Patent Applied for 
Printers Can Sell 


The “F-B” Card Idea 


(Folding Business) 


Sales Managers instantly see its sales value. Sales- 
men appreciate its attention and interest value. 


Every business that has something to sell has 
something to illustrate: 


A Product A Trade Mark A Slogan 
or even a calendar for service to keep 
their card always before the buyer. 


The ‘‘F-B”’ Card secures and holds the customer’s attention. 
Printed in two colors; size 234” x 354”; die cut to show the 
product most effectively and hinged to stand upright on the 
prospect’s desk. 


The ‘‘F-B” Card is in Demand 


Aggressive printers are being well rewarded for their sales 
efforts to get this business. 


Send for samples. Furnished to printers 
blank or completely printed, as desired. 


The Forman-Bassett Co. 


Printers and Lithographers 


1431 West 3rd Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Is Your Business 
Routed Via B-W? 








Harry Hillman writes: 


Editor The Inland Printer 


Details 


For a few printers only: 
I will write a sales-house- 
magazine that will fit 
snug into your selling 
plans. Copy will be 
mailed to you monthly, 
one month ahead of your 
mailing date. You will 
hold exclusive publishing 
rights in a definite terri- 
tory. You willreceive the 
kind of material you want 
to print, twelve times a 
year, without worry or 
effort, and at the cost of 
an office boy. I’ll send 
samples. 


“A house-organ written by 

Oren Arbogust is one of the best 

of the many that come to my 

desk. He presents his material 

and maintains his reader 

interest in a splendid way.” 
e . es 


You can have a fiery house-maga- 
zine that will call on 1,000 or 
5,000 printing buyers each month; 
suggesting, teaching, persuading, 
showing the kind of printing you 
do, scouting for business for you, 
and finding most of that available. 


It will do preliminary sales work 
and make friends. It will start 
your telephone jingling. It will, 
in time, enable you and your 
salesmen to work always on live 
leads, to call on men who want 
printing, who need printing. 


Fora year, I’ve written that kind 
of magazine for printers. It’s 
the kind I’d like to write for you. 





OREN ARBOGUST 


Advertising for Printers 


808 Lakeside Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Start Your House-Organ with a January, 1923, Issue. 

















Mid-States 


(Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.) 


REALLY FLAT 





GUMMED PAPERS 


Made in Chicago— Used from Coast to Coast. 


Many a printer has passed up a good gummed label 
order because of some unpleasant experience with Gummed 
Paper which would not lie flat. 

There is a good profit in gummed labels if printed on 
the right kind of Gummed Paper. 

Insist on having Mid-States Really Flat Gummed Papers 
which can be printed just as readily as ungummed paper. 

The Mid-States line includes a generous assortment of 
whites and colors with Dextrine and Fish Glue gumming 
all of excellent quality. 





Each of the famous Byron Weston Co. lines of Ledger or 
Bond Paper is the most direct route to its indicated destination. 
WESTON LINEN RECORD is the de luxe limited line of ledger paper. 
Take it for all valuable public or corporate records. 

DEFIANCE BOND-—expressly for policies, documents, certificates and com- 
mercial stationery. 

FLEXO—an accommodation, made with hinge, to secure flat-opening loose- 
leaf books. 

TYPOCOUNT is a special—the original paper for machine bookkeeping. 
Made with stiff grain to stand upright in tray binders. ui 
WAVERLY LEDGER is the “local” of the B-W line, medium priced, good 
for blank books, printed forms, stationery and all intermediate points. 


Don’t fail to ask for a sample book —it contains valu- 
able information. 


Manufactured by 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 





(Wound on the Green Core) 


GUMMED PAPER AND CLOTH 
2433 S. Robey St., Chicago, Il. 


New York St. Louis Minneapolis 


Write for schedule of the B-W Lines. You can use them profitably in your business, 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASS. 


San Francisco 
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CONTEST 


will be announced in the January issue 
of this magazine. 


If you would like to see how near your 
choice will come to those awarded first, 
second, third and fourth prizes, write 
for reproductions, in colors, of the 
Ranger Cover Contest Designs. 


We will send them to you, together with 
20 x 26 inch sheets of assorted colors of 
Ranger Cover Stock. 


RANGER COVER 


gives leather feel, leather 
looks, at the price of paper. 


Holyoke Card & Paper 
Company 


49 FISK AVENUE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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WATERMARKED 


A Bond Paper, in White 
and Thirteen Colors, 


QUALITY 
ECONOMY 


Compare it 


_Jear it 
Jest it 


and you will 
specity it 


Made by THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 
URBANA, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK DAYTON, OHIO CHICAGO 
280 Broapway 10 So. La SALLE St. 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD LEDGER 
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Envelopes 


Heretofore, when those three words meant a 
delay of ten to twenty-one days while envel- 
opes were being made up to special order, you 
hesitated to add them to your specifications. 


Now you can, by specifying Linweave, 
obtain not only a wide choice of high-quality 
announcement stocks, papers and cards, but 
you can also have, right out of the paper 
merchant’s stock, envelopes that match. 


No longer is it necessary to take chances of 
impairing the good impression aimed for in 


text and typography by having your appeal 


to Match— 


tures, odd weaves and parchment effects, 
lively shades and standard tints—there is 
no lack of variety or dearth of choice in 
Linweave. 


Whatever the nature of your announce- 
ment there is a Linweave Stock that will 
further the expression of your appeal. 


A grouping of interests, paper merchants, 
manufacturers and envelope makers, has 
made possible complete stocks of social and 
business announcement papers and cards, 
with envelopes to match, available at conven- 
ient points all over the country as listed below. 


for interest arrive in a makeshift envelope. 


Stocks of unusual character and distinction 
comprise the Linweave Line. 


Unique tex- 


Printers and engravers have complete 
sample books from which their customers can 
make selections. 


NATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ASSOCIATION, Sprincrietp, Mass. 


Fine Announcement Papers and Cards with Envelopes to Match 


Imwedve 


and CARDS 


Gnvelopes to Match 


ATLANTA, GA. 

Sloan Paper Company 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 

BOSTON, MASS. 

A. Storrs & Bement Co. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Alling & Cory Company 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Western Newspaper Union 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Swigart Paper Company 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Standard Paper Co. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Millcraft Paper Company 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

West-Cullum Paper Co. 


424 
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DENVER, COLO. 
Western Paper Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Paper House of Michigan 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FRESNO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Crescent Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Antietam Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Midwestern Paper Company 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Western Newspaper Union 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

E. A. Bouer Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
McClellan Paper Co. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
M. & F. Schlosser 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL. 


Western Newspaper Union 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Western Paper Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Raymond & McNutt Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 
B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Alling & Cory Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Western Newspaper Union 
FOREIGN 
DISTRIBUTORS 
NEW YORK CITY 
American Paper Exports, Inc. 
HULL, ENGLAND 
G. F. Smith & Son, Ltd. 

















Resolute Ledger 


can speak for itself a far stronger message of quality, endurance and 
reliance than lies within the power of these few words. A greater 
service to you is to tell you where you can get it. The following list 
not only does this but also speaks volumes for RESOLUTE LEDGER. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


New YoORm Crtysssv.csis: F. W. Anderson & Co. 
NorFoik, Va Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Omana, NEpR. . Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 


Ausany, N. Y Fischel Paper Co. 
BALtTrmorE, MD........ J. Francis Hock & Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN The Gorton Paper 


Corporation 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Co. 

Petrequin Paper Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Houston, TExas The Paper Supply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Century Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo...Kansas City Paper House 
LansInc, Micu Dudley Paper Co. 
BOUImSVIILE, KW i66cc ciceeccs Miller Paper Co. 
MEMPHIG, TENN: 6.0.6 60.0: <:6:5:5 Tayloe Paper Co. 
MitwavkEE, Wis.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...Minneapolis Paper Co. 


Cuicaco, Itt 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Cotumsia, S. C 
Des Mornes, IA 


OxtaHoma City, Okta....Kansas City Paper 
House 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Potter Paper Co. 
PRovIpENCE, R. I Paddock Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
San ANTONIO, Texas..San Antonio Paper Co. 
San Francisco, CaLiF Bonestell & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo Springfield Paper Co. 
St. Louis, Mo St. Louis Paper Co. 
St. Paut, MInn......E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH American Paper Co. 
ToLEepo, OnIO Commerce Paper Company 
Worcester, Mass..Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


New Yorx City, Export, Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 


Sing 
5 Lag) 
Reais” 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah , Wisconsin 


Makers of Orv Councit Tree Bonp, Success Bonn, CHIEFTAIN Bonp, 
Nzznau Bonn, Wispom Bonn, GLacier Bonn, Stonewatt Linen Lepcer, 
Resotute Lepcer, Presticz LEpGEr 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes. 


Note the Tear and Wear as Well as the Test 
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that mailing pieces printed on Foldwell 
are sure to arrive whole and unbroken, 
free from travel wear—and with a 


T WAS the mission of the folder 
pictured above toprove by an actual 
trip from Detroit to London and back 


that Foldwell Coated Paper is the ideal 
stock for fine mailing pieces. How 
splendidly this mission was filled is 
interestingly told in the accompanying 
letter which we urge you to read. 


This folder is one of the 17,000 sent 
to all parts of the world during the 
famous Foldwell travel test — the test 
which produced exhaustive evidence 


vigorous appeal. 


In our advertising during the year 
we have presented as much of this 
evidence as possible. But far more 
remains—and with this advertisement 
we invite those who want to know of 
other romantic and amazing Foldwell 
trips to write for our printed 
compilation —“Forty Vital Messages.” 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 12, 818 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Distributors 
in all 
Principal Cities 


Coated Book Paper 
$< Coated Cover Paper 
\. ‘ , onal Writing Paper 
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Avxter’s Princess 
Cover Paper 


RINCESS Cover Paper is made in four 
weights and ten rich colors. It is a paper of 
super-strength, designed to withstand hard usage 
without becoming cracked or dog-eared or soiled 
from repeated handling. It preserves the catalog 
as well as adding to its attractiveness. 





RINCESS Cover Paper is the oldest cover 

stock made, and all printers are familiar with 

its exceptional printing, folding and embossing 

qualities. It is a staple line that never fails to 

give satisfaction. At present reduced prices, it 

comes within the estimate for all practical com- 
mercial requirements. 








G_LECTROS of this border design will be loaned 

without cost for use on Princess Cover Paper. It 
may be had in sizes 514x8 and 7x10. Many other designs 
are also available. 























C. G. Dexter & Sons, Jur. 


Windsor Dorks, Conn. 
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Write for full particulars of Princess 
Complimentary Cover Cut Service 
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Copyright 1922 by C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 
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Mark YOUR catalogue for preferred Learn LINOTY PE 
attention hy using Peninsular Covers | Wilms (Qaslw heey eyed bhee la 


Amazing Invention 
Makes It Easy— 


No matter what branch of the print- 

ing business you are now in — regard- 

less of whether you are compositor, 

apprentice, pressman or hold any 

other position — you can now through 
a wonderful new method easily learn either Linotyping or 
Intertyping right at home during your spare time. This 
quick-result home-study system includes a complete course 
of copyrighted lessons covering every branch of these 
subjects and also includes one of the famous Thaler Key- 
boards for actual practice. 


Quickly Become a “Swift” in 
Linotyping or Intertyping 
You yourself know that “Swifts” can always get _ 
j when “Dubs” can’t — that they get the better, higher- 
The catalogue that gets the most business paying positions AND KEEP THEM. The Thaler 


is the catalogue most frequently used. System course itself is the result of the combined opinion 
of half a dozen expert operators as to the best method of 


PENINSULAR COVERS give your cata- operating these machines for speed and accuracy. a 
course, in conjunction with the Thaler Keyboard, is 
logue appearance, strength and stand-up ideally suited to developing you quickly into a “Swift” 
quality. in either Linotyping or Intertyping. 


° F di [ b ” d 
Just think for yourself, do you not reach wee: ay ee Use 


for the catalogue that looks best and stays This keyboard, 
in good condition the longest ? pooccie  pyuneg 
sively by us, is made 


The PENINSULAR line covers a wide with either linotype 


7" . or intertype faces, AOA ea RE 
range of colors and a wide variety of ny gah eon. puma obenes 4 
weights and textures. Among them you production of | the \\|= aaa 


will find the one just suited to carry your “mec eg ar 
. . . . ° ena 

selling literature creditably and bind it the same speed prac- 

tice at home which 

permanently. you would get in a 

shop on an expensive 


The PENINSULAR standard lines are: machine. 
Write for Full Details 


Orkid Cover erst lendid asad biti i 
oe Here is a splendid opportunity for ambitious men in the 
Publicity Cover printing trade to qualify for a high-salaried permanent 
Gibraltar Cover position as a Linotyper or Intertyper without even leaving 
Publish Cc home. Big opportunities for both men and women right 
u , ishers Cover now in this work. Upon request we will gladly send you 
Onimbo Cover without obligation a Free Book which tells of the oppor- 
Colonial C tunities in this work, and explains in detail the wonderful 
0 — over invention which makes this home-study course such a 
Neapolitan Cover success. You have nothing to lose and much to gain. 
Ses MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
Patrician Cover 


Covenant Book and Cover THE THALER SYSTEM 


Tuscan Cover 212 Washington Loan and Trust Building 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PENINSULAR COVERS are quickly available SS SS SS SS 


through good Paper Merchants l THALER SYSTEM, 


everywhere. 212 WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST BLDG., 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 


@ @2@eawes lh 


A Thaler Keyboard Included 
With Each Course 





Please send me without obligation on my part your Free Book 
which tells all about the Thaler System. 


Peninsular Paper Co. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 
Makers of Uncommon Cover Papers 





STATE 
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MAGINE an organization which produces paper for every 
printing need. Imagine the economy such an organization 
offers to users of paper. (] Costs can be cut to a minimum— 
not only through tremendous production but through elimina- 
tion of small, piece-meal shipments from separate mills makin 
different kinds of paper. The Allied Paper Mills can supply 
all the wants of a customer in one shipment from its enormous 
stock of dependable papers. ([ Complete stocks are main- 
tained in two strategic points—one at the mills in Kalamazoo, 
the other at our enormous warehouse in New York. From 
these points large orders as well as small can be filled with 
surprising speed. ({ We will welcome your request for full 


particulars—and samples. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please address Desk 12, Office 7 
New York Warehouse, 471-473 Eleventh Ave. 


APER 


STOCK PAPERS ON HAND AT MILL AND NEW YORK WAREHOUSE 


Special Offset Victory Dull Coat Superfine Enamel Standard Super Index Bristol 

Liberty Offset Porcelain Enamel Coated One Side Litho (white and colors) (white and colors) 

Dependable Offset Superior Enamel Standard M. F. French Folio Litho Blanks 

Kingkote Offset Superba Enamel (white and colors) Laid Mimeograph Translucent Bristol 
Superbend Clay Coated Box Board 4 
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What One Art Designer 
thinks of the New 


Collins Cover Papers 





Pe Se “I most surely am pleased with that algerian 
Cover, it being one of the most workable covers 
from the designer's standpoint that I have had the 
pleasure of meetinge You can use ink and colors 
on it and still have them retain their original 
brilliancy. I surely would like to have on file 
sample sheets of this line which you can send me 
at your conveniencee 

"] think the Ae Me Collins people would do 
well to bring to the designers notice more forcibly 


the exceptional working qualities of this stock. 











If we artists find a stock that cannot back up our 
efforts we naturally steer clear of it after the 
first effort, and where are you if the artist can't 


come across?" 





L 


in you see and feel a Cortiws Quaurtry Cover—be it Algerian, Damascan, Castilian, 
Velumet, Bird of Paradise or Duotone— you will understand why it meets with the 
universal favor of advertisers, printers, artists and the ultimate recipient. 





CoLLins QUALITY COVER PAPERS are sold through recognized dealers in the principal cities 
WRITE FOR THE NEW ALGERIAN SAMPLE BOOK 


A.M.Collins Mfg.Compan 
lricielcs a 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND 
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LANCASTER BOND REFLECTS THE 
SPIRIT OF THE OLD CRAFTSMAN 


T is unusual in these days of quantity production to 
find a product that is so carefully and honestly made 
that it combines the high standards of the old crafts- 

man with the economy in cost that is the result of the most 
modern manufacturing. Lancaster Bond has the Colonial 
spirit of sincere beauty; beauty that is the result of fine 
materials well handled by experienced paper makers, but 
is made by the most modern processes available and as a 
consequence can be used in quantity. 








Lancaster Bond has a beauty of texture, color and forma- 
tion our forefathers would have appreciated and beside 
these it has an adaptability to modern printing processes 
that make it unequalled for quality letterhead work. 


Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY Menasha, Wis. 


BALTIMORE, MD.... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. For Sale by NEW ORLEANS, LA. ..... Julius Meyer & Sons Inc. 
BOSTON MASS. C , J y Conrow Brothers 
BL FFALO, NEW YORK - H. Si . NEW ¥ ORK. n Se __F. W. Anderson & Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. - Moser Paper Company PHILADEL PHIA, PAW. - Garrett Buchanan Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO .. “Chatfield & Woods Company PITTSBURGH ...-Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. Envelopes ot ne ORE. Rada enue Blake, McFall Company 
a x ate 2 0, C Colorado Paper Company 
‘ made by ROCH =STER, N. Y........-R. M. Myers & ccripsny 
United States ST. LOUIS, MO. Beacon Paper Company 
ae ES a Fz +n Paper Co. Envelope Co. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL... Blake Moffitt & Towne 
h Paper Company SE. E, WASH. American Paper Company 
y SP -OKANE, _W. ASH. Spok: P & Stat Cc 
...- Blake Moffitt & Towne ‘ ISE, N.Y... RM. Myers & Company 
The Rowland Company ACOD ....Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
. =H P. Heilbronn Company WASHINGTON, D. C.. Barton Duer & Koch P: ge r Co. 
MILWAUKEF, WIS.. .. E. A. Bouer Company EXPORT. Parsons Trading Company, New York, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . ..Papes Supply Company 
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Clothing and 
Cover Paper— 


USE BUCKEYE (OvtRs 


There is an analogy between Clothing and Cover Paper. 
What clothing is to man cover paper is to advertising. 


Exactly the same considerations that lead men to buy apparel 
of pleasing texture and varied design, impel advertisers to use 
cover paper to give variety and interest to their printed 
announcements. In both cases protection and durability are 
of consequence. 


Buckeye Cover and 


Buckeye Cover Envelopes 


We believe to be the Standard of Correct 
and Economical Apparel for advertising. 


The Envelope is important. It is the outer garment of adver- 
tising, and on its appearance vital first impressions are formed. 
A tawdry envelope will conceal a fine catalogue; a Buckeye 
Cover Envelope will suggest the value, interest and beauty 
of its contents. 


Envelopes of Buckeye Cover 


are now promptly available through our distributors in all cen- 
ters and are moderate in price. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 








THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio: 


Send me, without charge, your examples of varied printing suggestions 
known as Buckeye Cover Specimen Box No. 6. 


Name 





Address 
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Wrinkle it! 


the coating wont flake off ! 


M | ‘SAKE a sheet and crush it in your hand, then hold up to the light. 
Try this with any other coated enamel paper, and you’ll see for your- 


self the superiority of STRONG-TEST FOLDING ENAMEL. 


Any way you fold Strong-test Folding Enamel is the right way. The coat- 
ing holds and the body of the paper won’t break, no matter how many 
times you fold it, nor how you fold it. In addition, it affords a perfect 
printing surface. Plates give maximum number of impressions — 175,000 
from a set of engravings is common. Other papers have a durable coating; 
still others have a fine printing surface. But Strong-test Folding Enamel 
combines superior folding qualities with a perfect printing surface. Here’s 
an improved folding paper you want to know about—that you want to 
be using. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
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SUNBURST COVERS 


THE FIRST 
THING LAST 


AS every printer knows, the inexperienced cat- 
alog compiler frequently overlooks the import- 
ant item of cover stock selection, and then the 
responsibility of a suitable choice is unloaded 
on the printer. The matter of first importance 
is thus left until the last. 








IN all such cases, the printer can make use of 
a SUNBURST COVER with the comfortable 
assurance that the result will be up to the ex- 
pectation. It is a known quantity, all chance 
having been eliminated by many years of reg- 
ular employment on the highest grade cata- 
log productions. 


SUNBURST possesses an ideal printing sur- 
face, while the diversity of tones afford a har- 
monious background for every possible color 
combination. Sunburst Paper is so decorative 
in itself that it adds distinction to even the 
most unpretentious cover design. 

Have you used Sunburst in the past? 

Do you get “Sunburst Rays” as issued? 

Is there a Sunburst sample book in your files? 

Would you like the latest Sunburst samples? 


How about having your name placed on our 
mailing list? 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & CARD CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Revival of Line 
Advertising Illustration 
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You need it to help you in your constant endeavor 
to create and produce better printing. If you have 
not received Book No. I, let us know while you 


are writing for No. II. 


now ready for distribution to printers, advertisers, 
edition is limited. 


and advertising agencies. 


The Printer - The Bond - The Ad 


you is graphically told and shown in Book II of 


this revival of the best in illustrative art means to 
the New Empire Bond series 
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PERSONALITY —ITS POWER 
— ITS PossIBILITIES.” 

Gives practical everyday 
hints for the effective use 
of EmpirRE Bonp with 
modern advertising tech- 








niques, 





BOOK II: ‘‘ THE REVIVAL OF 
THE LINE ENGRAVING: ITS 


















































“Here’s the Job I Phoned You 
About—a Rush Order 
for Baronials”’ 


Write Western States 

Today About Two 

Important Things 
1. The handy new West- 
ern States price list, listing 
everything in net figures in 
most convenient form. 
2. Our special layout serv- 
ice for printing backs and 
fronts of envelopes with val- 
uable advertising matter— 
a plan that will help you 
sell more envelopes and get 
more printing jobs. 














When your best customer wants a job in a hurry 
you must be prepared to give him prompt service. 
Of course, you can’t carry every wanted size, kind 
and color of envelope in stock—and there’s no need 
to, because here’s Western States with 


A 10,000,000 Envelope Stock 


—585 items—all the staple sizes and grades plus several 

hundred items that others class as “special — made-to- 
order.” We can give you immediate shipment out of stock, at 
stock prices, on practically every size, shape, weight, color and 
kind of envelope that is used in any business. 


We'll be glad to send you samples and quota- 
tions on any envelope jobs you are figuring on. 
Prompt, intelligent attention given every inquiry. 



































bai 


"Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickel|stee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 


Telephone, Harrison 260 - 
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Safeguarding the Paper User 


F a manufacturer desires to do business 
with successful men of affairs, he must 
put quality, effort, skill, and knowledge 

into what he offers. Haphazard buying prop- 
ositions do not appeal to men of this type. 
They insist on knowing what they are pay- 


ing for. 

@ It has always been the ideal of the 
American Writing Paper Company to offer 
full knowledge and a complete and whole- 
hearted service to paper buyers. 


@ Any line of standard papers should be 
based upon the needs of customers — upon 
the uses to which the paper will be put. 


@ Every class of paper should be evenly es 
graded to fill all possible use-requirements = 


with no omissions. 


@_ The equipment of the manufacturer should 


be regulated to produce economically even, Lae sl asd ceateghene sommes: oh acs 2 


standard grades of uniform quality. This line of papers in the Eagle-A Desk Library. 


; . In it is @ he Hz k of lity-Stand- 
can best be done by making each kind of n it is also the Handbook of Quality-Stand 


. : ; ; ard Papers, containing complete specifications 
paper continuously in the special mill and on 


. : ‘ of every sample. Nothing like this book has 
the special machine best adapted to it. 


ever before been published. The information 





given in it is the result of long expensive 
laboratory research. It answers every pur- 
pose; it covers the practical specifications of 


every sample displayed — and that means 





every kind of paper needed. No one can go 
to it for information on a paper problem and 


fail to find satisfaction. 


The best way to appreciate the time-sav- 
ing and economies made possible by 
the Eagle - A Desk Library is to use 

it. It will reach you soon after 
mailing this coupon — no 

further effort on your 


Size 8”x 9" x 107 part is needed. 








AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


The Paper Service Manufacturing Institution 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 
out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 


Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CoO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 





























Make It Easy 


For your pressmen by giving them 
inks made of the best materials, by 
highly skilled workmen, using sci- 
entific methods. Our products are 
standardized and guaranteed. So 
let us solve your printing problems. 


Write, wire, phone to our offices in the principal cities. 
‘The Old Reliable’’ 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
NEW YORK, 605-611 West 129th Street 










BOsTON........ 516 Atlantic Ave. CLEVELAND... 321 Frankfort Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA ..... 1106 Vine St. TorRONTO.. .233 Richmond St., W. 
BALTIMoRE..312 No. Holliday St. MonTrEAL....46 Alexander Ave. 
New ORLEANS... .315 Gravier St. WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 
San Francisco, Grapuic Arts INK Co., Los ANGELES, 240 WERDIN PL. 






CHICAGO, 718 So. Clark St. 
ALBANY, BUFFALO and Other Cities. 
FACTORIES: New York, Cuatcaco, CANADA 




























































Patented Nov. 1, 1921 


This cut is one complete truck. Six trucks to a complete set. 


3-in-One All-Metal Inking Roller Trucks 


For Chandler & Price Job Presses 
These trucks consist of three sizes of tires, Numbers 1, 2 
and 3. No. 1 takes care of the shrinkage of the inking 
rollers, No. 2 runs normal, No. 3 takes care of the expan- 
sion and saves the time lost building up the press tracks 
with cardboard and avoids the inking rollers from being 
cut by rule work. They also run parallel over the track, 
which gives you an even inking distribution. 
Simple and Easy to Change Size 
Press down on the spring, push off tire, and slip on the 
required size. A complete set of six tires can be changed 
in thirty seconds without any mechanical operation. 
There are no mechanical parts to get out of order and no 
extra parts to buy. 
In order to save your expense on inking rollers, you must do away with 
the extra expense of your roller trucks. Once you buy a set of these trucks, 
which are made of Alemite metal, harder and stronger than cast iron, you 
have something that willstay with you. And your roller and truck troubles 
are over. These trucks can be used with any Vibrator or Miller Feeders. 
PRICE FOR COMPLETE SET OF SIX TRUCKS 
10 x 15, $5.00 12 x 18 or 14} x 22, $6.00 
Sold By Supply Houses or 


3-in-One Truck Company, Not Inc. 
68 Broadway North Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MOHR 
LINO-SAW 


cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or 
Intertype to any desired length. 
It isa great time and labor saver. 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Albany, N.Y. 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 
The S. P. Richards Company 
Sloan Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


Baltimore, Md. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
B. F. Bond Paper Co. 

O. F. H. Warner & Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


Boston, Mass. 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corporation 
Cook-Vivian Company, Inc. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
The Alling & Cory Company 
Chicago, IIl. 
The Paper Mills’ Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
The Johnston-Albershart Co. 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Standard Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
The Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Company 
Denver, Colo. 
Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper 
Company 
Graham Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Pratt Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Paper House of Michigan 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Houston, *Texas 
Southwestern Paper Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Crescent Paper Company 
C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Graham Paper Company 
Kansas City Paper House 
Midwestern Paper Company 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville Paper Company 
Rowland Paper Company 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
John Leslie Paper Company 
McClellan Paper Company 
Minneapolis Paper Company 
Newark, N. J. 
J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 





, 








Are you using YOUR Strathmore 


Dummy 
Station 


O make sure that your folders and 

booklets turn out right, start them with 
dummies that are right—right as to color, 
stock, and size. 


You'll get more harmonious color schemes; 
more balanced page arrangements. You’ll 
be alSle to order drawings and engravings to 
suit the texture of the paper. And you’ll have 
sizes that cut economically out of the sheet. 


Every Strathmore agent is a dummy station. 
That is, he maintains a Strathmore Sample 
Cabinet, containing sample sheets of all 
Strathmore Expressive Papers. Just phone 
him what you are planning, and he will de- 
liver either sheets or assembled dummies, 
for both layout and proving purposes. There 
is no charge or obligation. 


Find your nearest Strathmore Agent in this 
list—and use this ‘‘dummy’’ service. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineacue, Mass., U. S. A. 


STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


New York City 
J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
M. & F. Schlosser 
The Seymour Company 
_ Oakland, Cal. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Omaha, Neb. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Western Paper Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles Beck Company 
The Paper House of 
Pennsylvania 
The Thomas W. Price Co. 
A. Hartung & Company 
Raymond & McNutt Company 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
The Alling & Cory Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


Portland, Ore. 
Blake, McFall Company 
Endicott Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Richmond, Va. 
Richmond Paper Company 
Virginia Paper Company 
B. W. Wilson Paper Company 

Rochester, N.Y. 
The Alling & Cory Company 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Beacon Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Mack-Elliott Paper Company 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Nassau Paper Company 
St. Paul Paper Company 
E. J. Stilwell & Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & ‘Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Seattle, Wash. 
American Paper Company 
Mutual Paper Company 
Paper Warehouse, Inc. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Spokane, Wash. 
B. G. Ewing & Company 
J. W. Graham Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Springfield, Mass. 
Paper House of New England 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Standard Paper Company 
Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Tyledo, Ohio 
Centrai Uhio Paper Company 
Commerce Paper Company 

Troy, N.Y. 
Troy Paper Company 
Washington, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co, 
B. F. Bond Paper Company 
Virginia Paper Company 
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rece To? | Coa | Margach 
Print J 4 ws i] ail WM le ie : . Metal 
; Wl Feeder 
$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
— ' day per machine. 
A plate that is properly finished is easy to print. i : » oa a ARGACH 
That is why printers everywhere have such unfailing o : 
success with Crescent Plates. e has been endorsed 
Through expert handling, from camera to block, Crescent 
Plates reach the finishers deep etched, crisp in tones and 
rich in reproduction values. : * a 
———— rther information 
And here the final touches, at the hands of men who are MARGACH METAL FEEDER or fu ll + 
masters of their art, make the plates ready for your Linotype, a and Elrod. COT WTC. 
forms. Press makeready is reduced to a minimum. 
ager : sy THE MARGACH MFG. CO. 
Printing quality has been built into them. oe Gaense Se, How Yak 
U. S. REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


> Products Co. 
Crescent Engraving Co. oe Ww; Hitengn St Chien, Toren Wellington Sty” 


310 Second St., Des Moines, lowa 
National Paper & Type Co., 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 535 Taxed Bed, Webster Groves, 9 Burling Slip 
St. Louis, Mo New York, N.Y. 


John S. Thoms Re pregentanve for 
350 Sansome St, San a Cal. Mexico, Cuba & So. America 








by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 
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DO-MIORE 


Automatic 


PROCESS EMBOSSER 








The Improved Plate-Lock Padding Press 


Patented 


presoced 


What Some Users Think: 


“The Model E, Improved Plate- 
Lock Padding Press recently pur- 
chased from you works to our entire 
satisfaction. We have seen other 
padding devices but none of them 
will, in our opinion, work to the 
advantage of your press. 

Anyone will readily see that on a 
small investment such as you have it 
will soon pay for itself both in time 


_ BE. 
; | = and table space. 
‘ | 


pdpccccecdporerred 


William B. Rand Co., Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Regarding the Plate-Lock Padding 
Press purchased from you. We are 
glad to advise that we are well pleased 
with this device. It has not only 
enabled usto produce better pads ata 
lower cost, but has made the work of 
padding cleaner and more pleasant.” 


Larkin Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. Wobig, Printing Dept. 


codproccce dp eeeeee 


Tazz 
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Some Other Installations: 


Bensler Press, Buffalo 

The Holling Press, Buffalo 

C. F. Williams & Son, Albany 
The Sutton Press, Pittsburgh 

John Spencer, Inc., Chester, Pa. 

J. & P. Coats, Inc., Pawtucket 

E. L. Freeman Co., Central Falls 
American Thread Co., Willimantic 


i - = Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass. 


R720 0C4 
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Elliott-Foss Bindery, Inc., Boston 
—_ Printing Co., Hudson, 
ass. 


The DO-MORE Automatic Process Embosser produces fine 
embossed, engraved and litho effects direct from type 
without the use of dies or plates 


For further particulars and prices apply to : | 
AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. ’ 7 Joseph E. Murphy Co., 


95 MINNA STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO ~ CALIFORNIA | | < So. Lancaster, Mass, 
IK aren we eee: __}8 


Circular on Request. 
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Atlantic Bond 


Economy often dictates the use 
of a sulphite bond paper. It 


never dictates the acceptance 





of a surface mark in lieu of a 
genuine watermark 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
ATLANTA-—Sloan Paper Company MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. NEW YORK CITY—Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Company Sutphin Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—Molten Paper Company 
BRIDGEPORT—The Gorton Paper Corporation  PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company © RICHMOND—Southern Paper Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company ROCHESTER— The George E. Doyle Paper Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Loe. ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Company 
DETROIT—Paper House of Michigan ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co 
ie i 2 —E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 

DULUTH, MINN. neeD oa pany = SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W. B. Drew SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 





EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York—South America, Mexico and West Indies 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London—England and Continental Europe 
J. L. N. Smythe, Philadelphia—Australasia and New Zealand 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I.—Japan, China and Philippine Islands 
ENVELOPES— United States EnvelopeCompany, Springfield, Mass. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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The ANDERSON 


High Speed Catalog and 
Circular Folding Machine 





on any size sheet from 6” square 


5,000 PER HOU to 25x38”. Durable construction 


assures a continuance of this unusual speed (without costly break- 
downs). The changes for any folding combination, right angle 
and parallel, are made by improved simple adjustments. Output 
is automatically counted and delivered into packing boxes. 


SEND FOR PRODUCTION RECORDS 


C. F. ANDERSON @& CoO. 


Builders of 
High Grade Folding Machines 


and Powerful Bundling Presses 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Climax 


Composition 


Roller 
Washing 
i) Machine 
Cost for washing flat 
bed press rollers, any 


color of ink, 2 cents 
per press, plus labor. 


ROLLERS 


Will not be damaged 

Will be absolutely clean 

Will do better printing 

Will last longer 

Will restore soft rollers 

Will reduce your costs, by saving 
time, money. 


CHARLES H. COLLINS 


501 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
Phone Wabash 5069 
































Reduced Current Cost 
Increased Output 
Better Presswork 


These are a few of the advantages of the A-K Push- 
Button Control Motor, the only small motor with push- 
button control for job presses. 
With each decrease in speed there is a corresponding re- 
duction in the consumption of current, which is consider- 
able since presses are seldom run at full speed. 
When the speed is adjusted to the requirements of the 
job on the press the feeder has more confidence and uses 
the throw-off less frequently. 
The quality of the presswork depends a great deal on the 
speed of the motor. With A-K Push-Button Control Motors 
the press can be speeded up when necessary or slowed 
down for jobs requiring careful register or heavy color. 
Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will 


be a revelation as our prices compare favorably with the older types 
on the market withoui push button control. Write for this folder. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











Turn Costs Into Profits 


Saw your 
slugs, furniture, brass rule, electros, halftones, etchings, etc., on 
The Boice Junior Bench Saw 


A machine of amazing capacity and utility. Unexcelled for speedy cutting, grooving 
and outside mortising. Willeasily do 90% of all such work necessary in average shop. 


Speed up composition and cut down operating expenses. 


EQUIPMENT includes adjustable rip and cut-off guides and wood saw. Printer’s 

guide with sliding arm, grooving saws, smooth-cutting mitre saws, brass saws, type- 

metal saws, etc., can also be furnished. Special attachments for grinding and sanding. 
Accurate and Durable 


All metal construction and all parts precision adjusted, Top is 10x 13 inches and 
can be elevated for grooving. Machine will cut 114 inch stock. Easily driven 


with 14 h. p. or 4 h. p. motor. 
Price =>. $28.75 
Type metal saw 50c. additional. Prices of other equipment on application. 


Price with machine mounted on metal base, with 14 h.p. ball-bearing motor, 60.00 
belt, belt tightener, cord, plug and switch, with same equipment as above, $ . 


f.o.b. factory, with rip and cut-off guides and 6 inch wood 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Send to-day. You take no risk whatever. Also ask 
for complete circular on other Boice Machines. 


W. & J. BOICE, 114 23d St., Toledo, Ohio. Dept. I, P.12 
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Your Lowest Printing Cost 


WA\HEN you stop to analyze your printing costs and 
take into consideration the price of ink, paper, labor 
and each of the other elements which go into every 
job, you will find that the cost of a set of good com- 
position rollers is the smallest expenditure. Figure 
it down to cost per 1,000 impressions and the cost of 
the rollers will be infinitesimal. 


A set of good seasonable composition rollers will save ten times their 
cost in ink alone, without taking into consideration the time saved 
because of the infrequent wash ups required. Good rollers are as 
much a necessity as a good press to turn out quality work —and the 
difference between an average job and a good job often lies entirely 
in the condition of the rollers. 


It isreal economy to have plenty of good live seasonable rollers. An extra 
set each year is an investment worth your while. Send for the “Test” 
folder showing comparative ink costs on jobs run with good and worn 


rollers. 


Write, wire or phone the factory nearest you. 
Ask for the Red Order Blanks 
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For 73 Years 
BINGHAM’S RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


’| Bingham’s Son Mfg. C 
Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
636-704 Sherman St., Chicago 
PITTSBURGH St. Louis Kansas City ATLANTA CLEVELAND, OHIO 
80-90 So. 13th Street 514-516 Clark Avenue 706-708 Baltimore Avenue 40-42 Peters Street 1285 West Second Street 


INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS Des MOINES SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | ' 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 1306-08 Patterson Ave. 721-723 Fourth St., South 1025 5th Street Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 
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Good Proofs 
Pay 


They enable the 
proofreader to 
catch bad letters 
before the form 
goes to press and 
avoid expensive 
delays. 

They please your 
customers and get 
a prompt O.K. 


No. 0 
Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 
Bed 14 in. x 20 in. 


“B.B.B. Proof Press 


(Brower Ball-Bearing) 


gives clear distinct proofs with the minimum of time and 
effort. It is built with the same care and accuracy as a two-revolution 
cylinder press and has a simple, direct cylinder impression adjustment which 
permits compensation for wear on moving parts. It is the only proof press 
built that has this feature. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 
166 West Jackson Street, Chicago, III. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
For Sale by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
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De Luxe 
Job Shop Cabinet 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 


37th and South Rockwell Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

















This Machine Will 
Speed Up Delivery 


It ties the packages securely 
as fast as the operator can 
feed them. One girl with 


The BUNN 
Package-Tying 
Machine 


(Saves Time and Twine) 


can do as much work as three 
or four girls tying by hand. 
Any one can learn to operate 
the Bunn after a few minutes’ 
practice. 

Try it in your plant. You can take 
advantage of our ten-day free trial 
offer without obligating yourself in 
any way. Write for particulars 
giving maximum and minimum dimensions 


of packages to be tied so we can tell what 
equipment is needed. 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7329 Vincennes Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 








Impossible to Spoil Glue 
With This Heater 


The Wetmore Model A-D 
Glue Heater and Pot is an abso- 
lutely safe device for heating glue. 
The Automatic Temperature Con- 
troller keeps the glue at a constant 
temperature of 140 to 150 degrees. 
It is impossible to overheat the 
glue. 


It is a well-known fact that 
steam will ruin glue if it comes in 
contact with it. This is prevented 
in the model A-D by the patented 
Instantaneous Dissolver which is 
of the non-steam contact type. 


Every plant and_ bindery 

large enough to use a central heater 

to supply bench pots will find the 

The WETMORE Model A-D a money saver in time 
Model A-D and glue. It is made in five sizes 


Glue Heater from 2 gallons to 200 gallons daily 
capacity. 





We also manufacture an extensive line of glue equipment for 
use with electricity and gas. Write for illustrated booklet 
describing our complete line. 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 
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Wood Dry Flong 
Stereotyping 


Is, as predicted, rapidly displacing the 
electrotype plate for general printing. Prominent 
printing houses have installed Wood Planoflong 
Plants and now all classes of work are successfully 
printed from what is unquestionably the speediest 
and cheapest printing plate ever devised. 


In England, Germany and France dry 
flong stereotyping is used instead of electrotyping 
for nearly all printing and the results are aston- 
ishingly good, fully as good as from electrotypes. 


Twenty-Five Wood Flong Stereotypes can 
be made at the cost of one electrotype and in a 
small fraction of the time. The storage of plates 
may be entirely eliminated and there is no metal 
tied up. As the process is cold absolutely no in- 
jury is done to type. 


Wood Flong Corporation 


25 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Selling Agents: 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Monroe and Throop Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 
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It is what a tool does—not what it is sup- 
posed to do, or how it looks, or what someone 
thinks of it— that counts. 


The Potter Proof Press pors. It has a long 
and honorable record of doing. It does all jobs 
offered to it and does them well — galley proofs, job-form proofs, 
cut proofs, quick shop proofs and finished customer’s proof, 
register proofs and dummies. 


This adaptability to all the practical needs 
of composing rooms explains the universal use of 
the Potter Proof Press: it does the daily work — without hesita- 
tion or fumbling. It gives the kind of service you want. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
320 So. Honore Street, CHICAGO 


For 1923 


IN PLANNING the Franklin 
Printers Service for 1923, 
I have been able to secure 
some wonderful business- 
getting pointers for printers 
and publishers — and these 
will all be issued from time 
to time throughout the year 


@ Never before in the his- 
tory of printing has such a 
Service been issued. What 
has been done in the past is 
nothing to what will be done 





wa 
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Clbe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake Qty. Utab 


The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machines 
of all makes 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


10% to 25% Increase in Folding 
Machine Output 


Actual records show that gains of 10% to 25% in pro- 
duction are common when a folder is fed automatically. 
Let us send you production records of folders of both the 
tape and tapeless types equipped with 


THE MCCAIN Automatic Feeder 


Besides the leading makes of folders the McCain Feeder 
is highly efficient in feeding rotary perforators, gluing 
machines and S-1, S-4 Harris Offset Presses. 

Write for full information. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 














Wax Process of 
Engraving 





Printers: 


Increase your trade by use of POATES’ WAX 
PLATES for Ruled Forms, maps, charts, diagrams, 
mechanical and scientific illustrations. We work 
from any kind of copy—pen and ink drawings are 
not necessary and all matter (descriptive), symbols, 
etc., are stamped into the wax matrix with type 
selected as to weight and face to suit the subject. 
The finished product is a deep, cleancut electrotype. 


Send your copy for estimate. We will return the same day. 
L. L. POATES ENGRAVING COMPANY 


4 Washington Place 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Poates’ ““Wax Engraving Superiority” 
For Your Library Shelf 
25c to the Trade 
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A GOOD RECORD BEGETS CONFIDENCE 


The HARTF( ORD ies and Creasing Press 


Consider the remarkable record of the 
HARTFORD Cutting and Creasing Press. 
For over 40 years it has stood the test of 
service and endurance, thousands being 
used by the leading folding box shops of 
this and every other country where such 
work is done. It has left a trail of complete 
satisfaction behind it. It still leads the field. 


When a customer who has used one of these 
machines from 15 to 20 years sends it to our 
factory to be rebuilt, as is often the case, he 
has in mind another 15 or 20 years of service. 
He will get that additional service as he 
originally invested in a good press, funda- 
mentally strong and durable, which would 
not go to pieces as a result of long serv ice. 
His action in having his press rebuilt is in 
itself an acknowledgment of the reliability 
and satisfaction this machine always gives 
to its owner. 


The present machine is better than ever. 
It carries all the latest efficiency improve- 
ments. It meets every requirement. It 
offers the purchaser the maximum of service 
and reliability at minimum cost. 








Write for catalogue and detailed information. 
NEW YORK OFFICE —23-25 East 26th Street NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 
ps Gus LieBENow, Manager. HARTFORD CONN 
Carried in stock and for sale by Graphic Arts Machinery Ltd., 366 West Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada 
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| IDEAL GUARANTEED 


Li-flat 
FLAT FLAT 


No Better Signs 
GUMMED PAPER || can be on your 


GUMMED PAPER 


No better Gummed Paper ever labeled than 


Ideal Guaranteed Flat avd Jones Non- Curling 


Manufactured by 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY Ny 
Main Office — Brookfield, Mass. inva 

Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Newark, N.J., Ware, Mass. 
Branch Offices: Kl 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE : 
150 Nassau St. 1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 
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Type-High Planing? 


Biggest Cost in Make-Ready. 


The TYPE-HI DISC PLANER 


No attachments. Does but one thing; but 
does that well. Either hand or power driven. 


Planes Wood Planes Metal 





Exclusive Export Agents 


PARSONS TRADING COMPANY — NEW YORK — LONDON 
TYPE-HI CORPORATION - - - - Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 
B O O K B I N D I N G If you weet EMBOSSING BOARD 


a ge Simple, economical, dural 
; Sheets, 6 x 9 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid 


Correspondence MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
Solicited. 701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 

















Printing Plants and Businesses J.w. PITT, Inc. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD UPRIGHTGRAIN 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, (Self Contained or Sectional) 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. PRINTING BA SE SYSTE MS 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City BATH, N. Y. 


"ie a to wi — 

rade in making the 

most up-to-date line of M E TA L S 
Pencil and Pen Linotype, Intertype, 


Monotype, Stereotype 
THE BEST Carbons Special Mixtures j 


AND 


CHEAPEST for any Carbon Copy work. OU ALITY 


IN THE 


MAR 7 Also all Supplies for Printing First, Last and All the Time 
Write for Sample Sheet. Form Letters 
Expert Makers: E.W. Blatchford Co. 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY Chicago New York 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 



































There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. BEER BEEBE RBRBEESP REE R ESS 


Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


he blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 600 POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St.» Chicago, Ill. 


THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.” 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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STANDARD TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
MACHINE OF THE WORLIT 


220-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
—_ a BRANCHES 
Model so 9 Wheels $16.00 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Model 31— 6 Wheels - - - - - 18.00 66 Houndsditch London, England 
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Contrast! 


Checks on plain paper are 
so easily altered that it fre- 
quently requires a magni- 
fying glass or photography 
to detect the change. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co. RCS But the glaring white spot 
SERVICE DAE that shows on National 
A half century of steady a) if Safety Paper is clearly visi- 
wth has gi his h jj) ( 
= Mailed pea eg ble to the naked eye and the 
designing snd the making oy: fraud is instantly exposed. 
of perfect printing plates. 


Write for our book, “The Protection 
Blomgren Bros. & Co. [G8 of Checks.” 
Chicago, Illinois 


a } f ; Nar: George La Monte & Son 
AK. VIN? RO 61 Broadway New York 
KLOOO I ne 











The proof lies 
in a trial of the 
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es ry) T HAS BEEN A YEAR 
Ki es Ve of shifting winds and 
SSD SN variable currents in busi- 
AeA ness, but in concluding 
LY | HA 
LATS) 1922 we feel that printers 
“~~ and all industries allied 
with their interests have strong cause 
for entering 1923 with aggressive 
energy. The wholesale merchant touches busi- 
ness at many buying centers, and as Bradner 
Smith & Co. foresees what is to come through 


seventy years’ observation of the past, there is 
a new alertness, a new spirit of enterprise now 


actuating business, reflecting itself in increased 

demand for more and better printing. Our 

immense stocks will assist you strongly as new 

printing orders create an immediate need for 
wide variety and prompt delivery. 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 
175 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 




















A New Service 
For All Saw Users 


When the Saw Blade or the Trimmer Knives 
on your saw become dull, send them to us, 
and we will sharpen them—correctly. 


Our improved method of sharpening makes the 
saw blade perfectly round and all teeth uni- 
form. This insures much easier and better 
work, as each tooth cuts the same—you thereby 
obtain a smoother and more even cut. 


We have recently enlarged our sharpening and 
grinding department, and we can give the usual 
prompt and unexcelled Laclede service to all 
users of composing room saws—any make. We 
assure you that our work and service will satisfy. 


OUR PRICES—Plus Postage 


Sharpening Saws, 4” to 6” sawblade . $0.75 
Sharpening Saws, 614” to 9” saw blade, $1.00 
Retoothing—when necessary, 4” to 6” 

saw blade 
Retoothing— when necessary, 6!2” 

saw blade 
Sharpening Trimmer Knives per set of 3, $0.25 


Laclede Mfg. Company 


Builders of the Laclede Saw-Trimmer 
119-121 N. FIRST STREET ST.LOUIS, MO. 














TYPE 


Our type is cast on specially built Type 
Foundry casting machines, and is not to 
be confused with sorts caster products 


All our products are excellent combinations 
of long years of experience in the Type 
Foundry game and the use of best mate- 
rials. 


Our sizes range from six to seventy - two 
point. Write for booklet showing some 
of our choice, modern, printing types. 


LACLEDE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Foundry At 
119 N. Main St 500 Delaware St. 
Saint Louis, Mo Kansas City, Mo 


TYPE 


SET IN CASLON ANTIQUE 











MATRIX RE-SHAPER 


FOR LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE MATS 





For restoring bent or twist- 
ed combinations to original 
accuracy, and compelling 
the matrix to dropcorrectly 
ELIMINATES 
DISTRIBUTOR STOPS 
Corrects Defective Combinations 
Saves Time—Saves Mats 


Price, $12.50 (Well Spent) 


Order through your dealer, or 


Matrix Re-Shaper Co., 


69 N. Griggs St., St. Paul, Minn. 








- 


--Fred’k H. Levey Co. 
Printing Inks 


B&B 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


























Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


| 
| Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 
| 





—— 




















Dont Experiment with lype Metals 


Faultless Linotype Metal 

N. P. Stereotype Metal 

Combination Linotype and 
Stereotype Metal 

AX Monotype Metal 

Standard Electrotype Metal 


In buying HOYT Metals you buy not just formula 
but a knowledge and experience which has been 
growing since 1874. No better type metals can 
be found anywhere. 


Our Service Department is conducted to help YOU 
with YOUR problems—Just write us. 


HOYT METAL CO. &itsio” Beto O° 
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Reduce Your Make- Ready Costs 


The Howard Type-High Planer is a money-saver in any pressroom 
and will soon pay for itself. It reduces idleness of presses, decreases 
cost of make-ready, permits quick treatment of warped or high cuts. 
It planes either wood or metal, produces absolutely accurate sur- 
faces, is rapid, is not damaged by steel nails or tacks and runs for 
years without grinding the cutter. It is sold at a reasonable price 
and is within the reach of any printer. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Trial Offer. 


WHITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 

































63°66 - 69 am 
Piss SAR: 
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The Page Caliper 


Keeps your linotype slugs uniform. It is instantly 
adjusted and detects the slightest variation in the slugs. With 
the page caliper it is easy to have both sides of pages of linotype 
composition the same length before they go to the stoneman. 


Send for illustrated circular describing the Page Caliper, 
the new Eagle Composing Stick and other devices 
that save lime in the composing room. 


THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 















Size or Thickness of Plates 


makes no difference to our Improved Hot Bender. The one 
bender will handle plates for rotary presses of any size or 
thickness, whether stereotypes or electrotypes. It is an all- 
around machine that doubles the efficiency of your foundry 
100%. Let us supply you with full particulars. 


You also will be greatly interested in our nickel steel-faced 
stereotypes for which we can supply the formula and vat 
complete for producing a stereotype that will outwear and 
outprint the ordinary electrotype. Write for particulars. 


ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CO. 
Office 565 Douglas Ave., Elgin, Illinois 





























Mr. PRINTER 


Are you in need of a PRACTICAL man as SUP- 
ERINTENDENT or FOREMAN in your pressroom? 

A RELIABLE man with EXPERIENCE, KNOWL- 
EDGE and ABILITY. No pressroom problems too 
big either in color or black printing. 

A man that knows how to handle his help to get 
the best results. 

A man who will work for your interest at all times 
to produce the highest grade of printing, and to get 
the best returns. 

At present holding a good position, but can give sat- 
isfactory reason for wishing to make a change. 

Best of references furnished. 

Address: D 739, INLAND PRINTER 





The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 
4 9 W. Tu r St. 
Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 334%), 22%8% 




















WARNER 








Expansion Roller Trucks 


For C, & P.Gordon Jobbers = Save their cost in ink, have an ex- 
——— pansion of % inch. The tires have 
¥% inch flat tread on press tracks, 
tires guaranteed for six months, 
unaffected by ink or oil. Warner 
I Trucks will not slip on press tracks, 
will give a more even distribution of ink, 
impossible to cut rollers on any rule form 
when they are used. Let us mail you a 
set of these trucks on thirty days’ trial. 
Crescent Calendar Company — Distinctive Printing 
Wyoming, Iowa 
W. H. Stoan Company, Toledo, Ohio: 

Gentlemen,—We have been using your Warner Expansion Roller Trucks for 
the past three months and consider them one of the best small investments 
weever made. They doall youclaim forthemand more. Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. R. Marshall, Manager. CRESCENT CALENDAR Co. 

Manufactured and for sale by 


W.H. SLOAN CO., 438 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio 























CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





Fine Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 


KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greetin3 Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 





Write for 
Samples. 
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ROBERTS Numbering Machines 


Type-High Model 27 
5 Wheels . . $16.00 


Type-High Model 28 
6 Wheels . . $18.00 


The Roberts operates with a positive action 
—beautifully smooth and accurate. It doesn’t 
easily get out of order. Its life is long —its 
enduring qualities really remarkable. All of 
which is due to the Roberts Direct Drive, 
which has no intermediate parts to become worn 
and cause excessive “play.” 


The great ease with which the ROBERTS 
may be taken apart (for cleaning) and put 
together pleases every pressman who uses it. 


To number either forward or backward—Fully guar- 
anteed— Over 75 other models. Write for informa- 
tion. Allorders can be filled immediately from stock. 


Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented—Over 300,000 in use. 
THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


_ 694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. 


Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 
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No 12345 


Fac Simile Impression—Size 14x i} Inches 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 
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Casper Grippers 
for Platen Presses 


Do away with strings, rubber bands, 
and other makeshifts. They increase 
the efficiency of your presses. 


10x15 C. & P.—$9.00 


Other Prices on Request. 


For sale by leading printers’ supply 
houses in all parts of the country. 


e 
The Casper Gripper Co. 
1525 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 


UTOMATIC MACHINER 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Specially designed and constructed to 
meet every production requirement of 
pressroom, bindery and envelope plant. 


CHINERY LABORATOR’ 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


| DON W Coy | 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
1227 E. 75%! STREET CHICAGO 



































We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 








Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 








219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 




















Save on Your Roller Bill 
Noe Liga/ 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 

Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 


Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 

can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 

the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordi- 

nary Printing. Don’t buy a toy outfit, and expect success. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS, $150.00 UP. 


Pat , : Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 
Aug. 1b 195M Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Markit. 
Aug. 15th 1916 (HERES A REASON FOR THE HUME) EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 











To Eliminate Static Electricity— _ asicroaeee The Productimete: 


Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use Paces edging Vague ost aad a 


ds up production 


The Johnson Perfection Burner DURANT MANUEATIANG CO Mite fersuuletindteyandieree plat 


DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cleveland : (1254) 653 Buttum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















—assured from your advertising — 
RESSES for Lithographers, Printers, Folding small shop or large—when you use this 


; tested successful service. Blotters, 
Box Manufacturers and Newspaper Publishers. booklets, broadsides, folders that win 


o 
Tell us your requirements. We have the press. Po Sitive the eye and bring back the order. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey R PRAIGG, KISER CO. 
esults 


639 Diversey Chicago, Ill. 














SIT We The on sFriend| | STILES 4-POINT | “g'°'™ sevots, 1.00 
ELLITAC - 
JELLITAC One dozen cartons or our No. 1 bag > Se aL Cay 


7 4 mailed on receipt of $1.00 ————_ RELIABLE—EFFICIENT 
r STICK? Two extra teeth or points. Non-slipping spring tongue. Legs can’t 
ARTHUR S . HOYT co. spread or squeeze. Ends your feed-guide trouble. Sold on guarantee. 
90 W. Broadway, New York CHAS. L. STILES, Patentee, 232 North 3d Street, Columbus, Ohio 














Phone OD 5859 


There is only one ENGRAVING ‘ederick Dunham 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES Printing Ink 
Sele VARNISHES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. DRIERS 
Belleville, Illinois Cite. INKS DRY COLORS 
Everything for the Engraving Department 441S DEARBORN STREET 


Chicago, 


Eastern Brass Printers and Publishers, Attention! 
& Wood Type Let this plant ood your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
Company matter where you are located 
parses Stock. EN G) D AHL BIN D ERY 
All Sizes. (HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
114 E. 13th Street Edition Bookbinders 
New York City 412-420 Orleans Street. Chicago Phone Main 4928 
MINUTES MEAN MONEY!—Lost Time 


| TYPE CASTING MACHINES| _-2=! Is Lost Money— Check Tt! 


— KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
Re-built THOMPSON and UNIVERS AL ‘©; s bee —_ oe — and delivered; when letters are 
Equipments, guaranteed for Satisfactory You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 


i § Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
Service. We supply Typ eC Matrices. 3 costlittle, are built for long service, and work cuckiy mantle 


| FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK : a and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 
Facsimile of imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
4UG 28 19I7 3 43 PM 


Vibrators for Gordon Presses] |CARBON BLACK 


A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs GO DFREY L Cc ABOT 
“ weney * 4 3 


or internal hanism; works with all automatic 
aeons tines’ 938-942 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


feeders; all sizes; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 
GRADES — Elf, Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2 
ACME MULTI-COLOR COMPANY, EUREKA, KANSAS Factories — Cedar Grove and Nancy’s Run, W. Va.; Lamkin, La. 
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For Copies of Letters and All 
Other Forms 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
Sub. 8—White and 9 colors 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
Sub. 9—White 


EMCO ONION SKIN 


Sub. 1o—White and 8 colors 


= 
asa 


Ca SPs 


> 





Made from High Grade Rags 


PF 





aa 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS, 


58-60 Columbia Heights 

















Write for Samples of 


MARVELHIDE 


A leather-like cover stock with the 
right texture, surface and cushion for 
excellent printing and embossing. 


Moderately Priced. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


520-526 South Canal Street, Chicago 
Telephone: Wabash 2630 


\Re@rracee ra Wi 1 
Inky - Conomy 


VOIUSLMMIMMMLS 


is not merely dependent upon the price per pound—it is the 
perfect relation of price to value. 


THINK IT OVER! 


Extra Fine Bronze Blue Concentrated Peacock Blue 


2197 MB 2357 ME 
BERGER & WIRTH, Incorporated 


Ink Makers for over 95 Years 
Brooklyn, New York 


Branch Office: 54 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


tha 

















The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed ‘‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type”’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 











Dragon Flexible Glue 


for Sheridan — Perfect Binders 
and Brush Work 





DRAGON FLEXIBLE GLUE STAYS FLEXIBLE 





Padding Composition — Make-Ready 
Paste — Mailer Gums and Pastes — 
Paste Powder — Matrix Paste, Etc., Etc. 


Let Us Seni You Samples 


The General Adhesive Mfg. Co., Inc. 


474-478 Greenwich Street, New York 








Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 
for Job Presses — 50% Saved 


Ask us for names of inmeeiae who are now saving 50 per cent. 


Prices at your Dealers 


ig ll &P. $ , _ 
10x15 
12x18 é 4 8. 0 
144x22 SS ee 
10x15 6 Golding 

No.7 7 


12x18 6 Golding 
No. same roller raised 
i A lier with regular'stee 
12x18 —_— > truck ahowingeteerslpreneure poly ight with, Morgan Trucks 
0.18 8.80 on type. Brass rule would cu yen pei ating without cuke 
the rollers to ribbons. ting of 
We can refer you to printers in your locality who find our pn most 
economical. 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 1816 Whitley Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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There will be but one answer to 7 fj e Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


this advertisement. And it will be 
EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


from the man who sees in this 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


EMBOSSING COMPOUND 


























Opening for a Salesman 







of Direct Advertising Hardens quickly and makes a better, more durable 
nt counter die that stands up under long runs. For 
and other Printi ng Hot or Cold Embossing, especially good with the 5] Sea 
hot plate process. Let us send you a trial can. 
1" aaggaalans WALTER JOBSON, 647 W. Hill St., Louisville, Ky. 
seeking for years. 













The man grasping this opportunity will be FOR SALE— EMBOSSING PRESS 


a salesman who has arrived. His experience, 
broad and practical, and his study will have 
given him a sound knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of advertising and an understanding 
of the technic of printing. 






John Thomson, 12x18. Guaranteed in perfect condition, now 
running. Will sell very cheap, as will not need it. Act quickly. 


THE ROSE COMPANY 
804 Sansom Street - ° Philadelphia, Pa. 
































To this man we offer the co-operation of an organi- 
zation that has within itself all the facilities for the " 
cee aed see boca sa egneuion ton oil bo STRAIT’S PATENT LEVER FEED GUIDE 
“ta yc assistance to him in building the income li 

e desires. 









Original Style—Without Tongue 
Dozen, $2.00; Half Dozen, $1.10; Set, 60c. 


Improved Style—With Tongue 
Dozen, $2.50; Half Dozen, $1.35; Set, 75c. 












The ONE man will write at once to 





Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Pat, Jan.9,1909, Feb. 21,1922. H. H. STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 


WE SEL FINAL BASE 


Sp e ed ! Registering a form on the press 


in the plant of Paulus-Ullman, 

m 295 Lafayette St., New York City. 
A Wesel Final Base 
minimizes register time 


and affords 
absolute accuracy 


Evans - Winter - Hebb Inc. Detroit, Michigan 








































Compare the Wesel Final System 
with any other on the market — 
it’s speedier, more efficient, more 
economical. 







F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


72-80 Cranberry Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Branch, 431 S. Dearborn Street 
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The MonitorSystem 


i i ee 


The Monitor system of automatic motor control for 
printing presses and other machines makes slow speed 
oa absolutely precise, puts complete mastery at 

e pressman’s fingertips, for makeready, inching or full 
speed. The Monitor operator knows that his press will 
respond instantly. Ask for complete details. 

Monitor Controller Company, Baltimore, Md. 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Birmingham, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 

New Orleans 


2065 


lust Press a Button 














You May Buy 
PROCESS INKS 


for less money than we 
charge, but youcan not ob- 
tain greater value than we 
give regardless of what you 
pay. For this reason our 
Process Inks have been 
recognized as the standard 
of quality for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


CHARLES HELLMUTH 


Incorporated 


New York Chicago 





























The New Wing 


Aluminum Mailer 


is so light and can be operated 
so rapidly by small girls and 
boys that the saving of time 
effected by its use will pay its 
cost in a short time. 


Complete particulars, price, 
elc., on request lo 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass, 





ccc ea 
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There is money for you in Wiggins Peerless Wiggins Cards bring orders for high- 
Book-Form Cards — just what your customers grade printing and they sell on sight. 


are looking for. They’re always fresh and Write tod 6 a : 
white and detach from handy leather booklets nite today Jor samples Gnd geicee = 
with a smooth s'raight edge. No waste, as 


they never rub and get soiled. 
Scored cards supplied in blank form to be 
printed in your own plant. _Lever binder cases 
permit cards to be carried firmly in place Peerless 
without delay and expense of binding. Book Form 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 
1101 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


I IT HM 


LORNA 











who know that local business can be 
easily and substantially increased by 
printing and distributing the right sort of 
advertising, our folder—Some Good Stuff 
—will be interesting. No mere theories, 
but sensible ideas and the facts by a 
printer-publicity man with many years’ 
actualexperience. Just put your letter- 
head in an envelope now and address it to 


Printer Publicity Bureau 
Hewitt Buiiding 
Des Moines 
Iowa 








YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Then, why take chances with them? 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and the 
excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time in the 
pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled electrotypes 
may represent the difference between profit and loss to you. 
Command the skill, intelligence and careful workmanship 
of our efficient organization—give your pressroom a chance 
to equal in practice the anticipation of your estimator. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel, Harrison 7185 
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ELECTROTYPING 


Ey C. S. PARTRIDGE 


Practical 


THOROUGHLY practical treatise on 
the art of electrotyping and the vari- 
ous processes used. A full description of 


electrotypers’ tools and machinery is given 
with complete instructions. The reference about 


list of terms, processes and apparatus is of 
great assistance in solving the numerous PRIN ING 


problems connected with electrotyping. 


and the 
CONTENTS: Historical Review—The Battery—The 


Dynamo — The Bath — Steel, Brass and Nickel ALLI ED 
Baths — Measuring Instruments — Preparation of 

Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — The TRADES * 
Conductors, Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 

Routing — Revising — Blocking — Dr. Albert’s 
Metal Molds — Reference List of Terms, Processes 


and Apparatus. 214 pages. Size 514x8. Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


Price $2.00; postage 10 cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street 632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO CHICAGO 


IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 

Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 

Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 

Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 

Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 

Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 


Sixteen page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, § cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Safety Guard 
Prevents 
Accidents 






Uses a 
Stock File 


PATENT PENDING 


Minute Saw Filer 


Sharpen your Trimmer Saws with 
this accurate Filer 

Don’t stick to the old-fashioned, inaccurate way of sharpening 
Trimmer Saws. Place the Minute Saw Filer in your shop— 
in three minutes’ time any one of your employees can sharpen 
your Trimmer Saw accurately and keep the teeth uniform in 
size and the saw perfectly round. 

This sturdy, all iron and stee! machine files saws with or with- 


out trimmer holder. Simple adjustment sets saw to file and permits repeated 
sharpening. Paw is easily adjusted to saws with different sized teeth. 


Price, $30.00 If your supply house can not furnish the Min- 
f.o.b. Milwaukee ute Saw Filer, we will. Write for booklet. 


A. F. GEISINGER MFG. CO. 


1033 Winnebago Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




























































best suit them for the manufac- 
ture of printing inks. Huber c 
are the only truly manufacture 


Manufactured—not 
Merely Assembled 
ll the raw materials in Huber’s 
Sa. cae blacks, dry colors, 
and varnishes—are manufactured 

by J. M. Huber in a manner to 

inks. ‘That’s one of the reasons 

why 
| Gt Ramp ig LUI 

J => tlub er 
(TE 65-67 WEST HOUSTON STREET, NEW_YORK a 
Baltimore, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco; London, England; Toronto, Canada, Factories: Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Bayonne, N, J., Dola, W. Va., Swartz, La. 












































pREING 


10} a ae) elt VARNISHES 
CARBON BLACK 

















The Trimmiter 
Excels 


Merely to say the best does not mean anything, 
but compare these features with any other saw 
on the market and you will buy a Trimmiter: 


—A powerful, quick work-holding vise; 

—An instant set end gauge; 

—A miter gauge permitting of mitering a border 
from 2 to 24 points in thickness without reduc- 
ing its length; 

—A saw that will cut to less than one pica in 
length without adding any attachments; 

—A column that will not clog; 


—Motor off floor and attached to adjustable 
bracket enabling you to keep the belt at even 
tension; 


—and other distinctive features all of which are 
contained in the 


C. & G. Trimmiter 


the fastest, best and safest composing room 
saw on the market. Made in three sizes— 
one of which will suit your requirements. 
Write us for “Proof” of users’ comments, 
specification sheet and prices. 


C. & G. MFG. CO. 


538 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 
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Tested and Proved in Daily Service 


BERRY 


Round-Hole Cutter 


CUTS PERFECT HOLES 


Clean and smooth through paper sheets five to ten 
times as fast as a die-punch. For speeding output 
and lowering costs on all classes of work its capacity 
is unlimited. It is equally efficient for boring through 
cardboards, binder’s board or fibre stock. Glance 
over the representative list of users below, where the 
Berry Round Hole Cutter has proved its merit and 
is daily giving new proof of savings. Write us teday 
for full information. We'll gladly tell how you, too, 
can make big savings. 


Built in 
Four Models 


Pat. May, 1912 


Write for Complete Details and Prices. 


Berry Machine Company 
BERRY No. 4 
309 NORTH THIRD ST. - ST. LOUIS, MO. With Automatic Lift. 


Read this List of Daily Users: Robert Gair Company, Foot of Washington St. Mitchell Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
S Wyncoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co. The Macey Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CHICAGO, ILL. C. R. Moore Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ackerman-Quigley Printing Company, 727 W. Van MISCELLANEOUS. The McKee Printing Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Buren St. Narrow Fabrics Corporation, Reading, Pa. 
Armour Printing Works, Union Stock Yards. The Aughinbaugh Press, Harrisburg, Pa. National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. (2). 
H. J. Armstrong & Co., "Rand McNally Bldg. The Albrecht Company, Baltimore, Md. National Tribune, Washington, D. C. 
Bankers Supply Co., 6oth and State Sts. Atlanta Printing Works, Atlanta, Ga. National Carbon Coated Paper Co , Sturgis, Mich. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 731 Plymouth Court Adam Brothers Co., Topeka, Kan. apes National Envelope Co., W aukegan, Ill. 
Ditto Incorporated, 123 W. Kinzie St. American —— Book Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Chas. A. Nanz, Inc., South Orange, N. J. 
Duplicator Mfg. Co., 123 W. Kinzie St. American Sales Book Co., Elmira, N. Y. Pacific Manifold Book Co., Emeryville, Cal. (2). 
The Faithorn Company, 5 nn Sherman St. American Pad & Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. The Reimers Company, Fort W. orth, Tex. 
Glennon & Kern, 626 SeAN Clark St. Associated Students Store, University of California, Simple Accounts Sales Book Co., Fremont, Ohio. 
W. F. Hall Printing Company, Superior and Kings- Berkeley, Cal. s Security Bank Note Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
bury Sts. Edward Barry Company, San Francisco, Cal. Schooley Stationery & Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
The Harvester Press, 600 W. Adams St. Baker Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 
Hedstrom Barry Company, 618 South Sherman St. Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. Sullivan Printing Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. W. Hoodwin Company, 2949 W. Van Buren St. J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon, Pa. Jno. P. Smith Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Live Stock Press, Union Stock Yards. Brown & Howland, Boston, Mass. Shelby Sales Book Co., Fremont, Ohio. 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company , 1322 Wabash Ave. prong poten ing &: Printing, deme 0 ag Times Mirror Printing & Binding Co., Los Angeles, 
»dist Book Concern, Superior and Rush Sts. 3 P s 3 ‘al. 
ote an Syndicate nae, 118 N. Jefferson St. The Colwell Press, Minneapolis, Minn. S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Poole Brothers, 8r West Van Buren St. Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford, Conn. Wheeler Index Card Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rockwell Barnes Co., 815 S. Wabash Ave. Courier Journal Job Printing Co,, Louisville, Ky. W — Electric & Mfg. Co., South Pittsburgh, 
Rogers & Hall Company, Polk and La Salle Sts. ot oe C Ri a LV ss 
H. O. Shepard Co., 632 Sherman St. W we wd C 0., KIC — 7 Ind. WwW Ranson Printing Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Sears Roebuck Co. (4). onkey Vompany, Hammond, inc J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 
Stationery Mfg. Co., 732 Federal St. Democrat Printing Company, Madison, Wis. 
Shea Smith Co., 320 Federal St. Desaulniers & Company, Moline, Ill. FOREIGN. 
’ Division of Publications (Agriculture), Washington, 
D.C Bemrose & Sons, Midland Place, Derby, England. 


Wilson Jones Loose Leaf Co., 3300 Franklin Blvd. (3). 
—_ Dodson Printers Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. Government Printing Office, Adelaide, F 

ST. LOUIS, MO. “eae goteky, aper Co., Everett, Wash. Forty em —— oy oh Brisbane, ee 
Becktold Printing Mfg. Co., 210 Pine St. astman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. apan Paper Industries Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 
Blackwell-W sony Book & Stationery Co., 1602 General Manifold & Printing Co., Franklin, Pa. Sand & McDougall, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. 

Locust St. Gerlach Barklow Company, Joliet, I Ill. Saults & Pollard, Winnipeg, Canada. 
C. P. Curran Printing Co., 8th and Walnut Sts. Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. (3). S. B. Foote Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
Cupples Company, 4or S. ath St. Government Printing Office, Ww atin, 1:40.15) — \ceemael Check Book Co., Hamilton, 
Gast Bank Note Co., 210 Morgan St. Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. Canz 
Garrison Wagner Printing Co., 17th and Locust Sts. The Herold Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Manifoldia ‘Limited, West Bromswich, England. 
Isler Thompsett Litho Co., 1602 Locust St. J. C. Hall, Co., Providence, R. I. R.,M. Nosworthy, Barcelona, Spain. 
Superior Book & Stationery Co., 320 N. 3rd St. Hargreaves Printing Company, Dallas, Tex. ¥. “Brandt & Zoon, Rusland 24, Amsterdam, Holland. 
St. Louis Bindery, oth and Walnut Sts. J. C. Hub Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Business Systems’ Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
Stewart Scott Printing Co., 131 Chestnut St. International Textbook Co. : Scranton, Pa. Southman Press, Toronto, Canada. 
Von Hoffman Press, 9th and Walnut Sts. Imperial Wall Paper Co., Glen Falls, N. Y. Department of Public Printing and Stationery, 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. (3). Irving Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. (3). Ottawa, Ontario. 
een City Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J. BS a Printing "9 are “eg 
wir wale - — alamazoo Stationery ox ?. Mic inkopings Litogr-/ inkoping, Sweden. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. Keyser-Doherty Co., Norfolk V A. B. Hasse, W. Tuelberg, Stockholm. 

Gardiner Bindery & Mailing Co., 76 Lafayette St. W. H. Kistler Stationery Co., "a Colo. R. W. Statlander, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Keystone Printed Specialties Co., Scranton, Pa. A. B. Sydsvenska Biljettryckeriet, Landskrona, 
New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave. Livermore & Knight Co., Prov idence, R. ‘i Sweden. 
The Reading Printing Co., 106 Seventh Ave. Lechtman Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. A. B. J. O. Oberg & Son, Eskilstuna, Sweden. 
E. C. Lewis Co., 461 Eighth Ave. Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. (2). Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canada. 
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Bond Paper in Direct Advertising 
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Earlier Methods in the Composing Room.. 
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Getting a House-Organ Out on Time 
_— panne and Identification of 


Pm oy Heads New Division of A. 
Company 


How the Foreman May Promote Uniformity. “ 
415 


Howard Type-High Planer, The 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Document Appointing Hugh Gaine Public 
Printer of Province of New York 
Hansen’s Automatic Punching Device, Sec- 
tional Diagram of 


Inventory Sheet for Keeping Record of Stock 376 


Karl Patent Adjustable Chase 
Landenberger’s Proportional Size Finder.... 


Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 


Jos CoMPposITION: 
Random Notes on Everyday Problems 


Karl Adjustable Steel Chase, The 


Linograph Company Increases Sales Force... . 
Live Matter for the Printer 


41 
Long Island Printing House to Double Its 
4 


Capacity 


MacuHINnE Composition: 
Automatic Gas Lighter 
Defective Slugs Due to Unknown Causes. . 
Elevator Jaws Deflected 


Matrix Shows Bruises From Several Sources 411 


Motor Heats After Running 
Side of Character on Slug Damaged 
Slugs Do Not Trim Alike 
Spaceband Broken on Full Line 
Monitor Controller Company Establishes South- 
ern Branch 


New Ink Concern Incorporated 
NEWSPAPER WoRK: 


Observations 
Papers a Prey to Libel Suits 


Review of Newspapers and Advertisements. 407 


Start the New Set of Books Now 


No Increase in Freight Rates on Composing 
Machines 


OFFSET PRINTING: 
Care of Offset Blankets 
Duplicating on Planographic Plates 
Graining the Metal Most Important 
Reprinting Book by Planography 


Padding Composition 

Paper Company Conducts Educational Cam- 
paign 

Porte, Harry, Vice-President of Porte Publish- 
ing Company 


PortRAITS: 


Bundscho, J. 
Gaine, Hugh, Printer 


PRESSROOM: 


Candy Box Wrapper 

Column Rules Work Up 

Makeready on Platen Presses, Methods of.. 
Red Ink Prints Greasy From Wood Type. . 
Sheets Move Away From Guides 

Splendid Reproduction in Color 


Printer’s Waste Barrel, The 
Printing School Gets Fine Gift 


Process ENGRAVING: 
Bending Electrotypes Without Stretching. . 
Cheaper Method of Engraving Wanted 
Diaphragm Numbers 
Lead Nitrate Intensifier 
Lens Deterioration 
Music Plates, Engraving 
Photoengraving Every Forty-Five Seconds... 
Pictures by Wireless 
Posters in Four-Color Halftone 


PROOFROOM: 
Errors Made by Writers 


Proportional Size Finder, A 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Expansion of the.. 


Reduce Second-Class Postage Rates 


Some Things the Printer Should Know About 
Direct Advertising 


SPECIMEN REVIEW 
Stand Up in Your Seat 


Tariff, The New, in Its Contact With the 
Graphic Arts 


Trave Notes: 

American Equipment, Advertising, in Aus- 
tralia 

American Equipment Popular in England. . 

American Institute of Graphic Arts, The... 

Automatic Punching Device for Platen 
Presses 

Ball, Thomas M 

Bond Paper in Direct Advertising 

Brief Notes of the Trade 

Buffalo Paper House, New 

Bundscho, J. M 

Carnegie Tech., 

Cottrell Western Manager Resigns After 
Fifty Years’ Service 

Craftsmen’s Letterhead Contest Extended.. 

‘“ Essential ’? Matrix Cabinet, The 

First Indiana Ink Mill Still Standing 

Greenleaf Heads New Division of A. W. 
Company 

Howard Type-High Planer, The 

Karl Adjustable Steel Chase, The 

Linograph Company Increases Sales Force. 

Long Island Printing House to Double Its 
Capacity 

Monitor Controller Company Establishes 
Southern Branch 

New Ink Concern Incorporated 

No Increase in Freight Rates on Composing 
Machines 

Paper ew Conducts Educational Cam- 
paig 

Porte, an. Vice-President of Porte Pub- 
lishing Company 

Printing School Gets Fine Gift 

Proportional Size Finder, A 


What Every Printing Salesman Should Know. 364 
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Color and Its Distribution 
in Printing 
HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 
By E.C. ANDREWS 


: 
You Need 
This Book 


It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 


This work is more than a book. It is a gauge to reduce 
waste and to determine qualities in color distribution and 
quantities in ink. To reduce waste is vital in this era of 
competition and high costs. 

The chapter headings below give one an idea of the 
thorough manner in which the subject is handled. 


Color and Its Distribution in Printing 


ConTENTs: Ideal Proportions of the Rectangle — The Selec- 
tion of Stock and Ink — Unusual Half-tone Colors The Addi- 
tion of Decorative Colors — Examples of More Unusual Decorative 
Colors — Simple Analogy — Two Colors, One in Analogy with the 
Stock, the Other in Contrast — Harmony by Contrast — More 
Complex Analogies — Unusual Decorative Colors with Black — 
Treatment for Red Cover-stock— Harmony by Balanced Con- 
trast — End-sheet Treatment — Method of Conventionalizing Good 
Color Schemes for Future Use. (53 Color Plates.) 


How to Estimate Ink 


ConTENTS: How to measure the Square Inches in a Job — The 
Balance Used — Method of Determining Covering Capacity by 
Weighing — Percentage of Ink Required “by Type-matter as Com- 
pared to Solids — Percentage of Ink Required by Mixed Display 
Type and Illustration as Compared to Solids — Percentage of Ink 
Required by a Half-tone as Compared to Solid — The Relation of 
Covering Capacity to Fitting the Stock with the Ink — Covering 
Caparity of Ink on Four-color Work — The Percentage of Add 
for Waste — The Percentage of Add for a Full Color — Tables of 
Covering Capacities on Solids. 61% x 91%4. Sixty pages of color 


examples. z 
Price, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


[ys eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 
text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading — this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 

More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yourstoday. Price, $5.00, 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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—by JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Author of — 
“History of Composing Machines” 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 


A Book for 








Operators and 


280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket | 


Machinists—[ie Se 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype 


First published in THe INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘‘The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 


CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop: 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 





edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly 
delays and accidents. 
Over 10,000 in use. 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


(Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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"THE HUMAN FIGURE’ 


By Joun H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring 
a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


ff “Practical * 
and Authoritative 


Information about 





STEREOTYPING 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


PRACTICAL instruction and 

reference book for newspaper 
and job printing plants. The con- 
cise descriptive text accompanied 
with copious illustrations makes this 
book valuable to stereotypers and 
everyone interested in the graphic 
arts. 

The appendix will be found especi- 
ally valuable. It contains in con- 
cise form useful information gained 
from the practical experience of 
the author. A complete index 
makes it easy to find information 
on any point described in the book. 


Price $2.00; postage 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 





Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked Proof, Corrected 
Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, Imposition and 
Sizes of Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Standard, 
Number of Words in a Square Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, 
Explanation of the Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, To Print Consecutive 
Numbers, To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving 
and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for Engravers, Defini- 

tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Book- 

binding, Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes 





. of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes 
" of Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 3 
paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


‘The Vest Pocket 
Manual of Printing Feige 


The Inland Printer Co. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Acme Multi-Color Co 

Allied Paper Mills 

American Adjustable Chase Co 

American Assembling Machine Co 

American Brass & Wood Type Co 

American Numbering Machine Co 

American Type Founders Co. ..331, 336, 338, 349 
American Writing Paper Co 437 
Anderson, C. F., & Co 

Arbogust, Oren 

Ault & Wiborg Co 

Automatic Printing Devices Co 

Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Beckett Paper Co 

Berger & Wirth 

Berry Machine Co 

Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 

Blatchford, E. W., Co 

Blomgren Bros. Co 


C. & G. Mfg. Co 
Cabot, Godfrey L 
Campbell Prtg. Press Repair Parts Co 


Casper Gripper Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 
Chalmers Chemical Co 
Chandler & Price Co 
Chicago Metal Mfg. Co 
Chicago Paper Co 
Christensen Machine Co 
Cleveland Folding Machine Co 
Collins, A. M., Mfg. Co 


Conner, Fendler & Co 
Coy, Don W 
Craig Sales Corp. 


Crescent Engraving Co 
Cromwell Paper Co 
Dejonge, Louis, & Co 
Dexter, C. H., & Sons 
Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev., Robt., Estate 
Dinse, Page & Co 


Dunham, Fred’k, Co 

DuPont de Nemours & Co 

Durant Mfg. Co 

Eagle Engineering Co 

Eagle Printing Ink Co 

Eastern Brass & Wood Type Co 

NE RN TO, oi dsccecececcexsacuv ss 313, 441 


Elgin Bending Machine Co 

Embossograph Process Co 

Engdahl Bindery 

Esleeck Mfg. Co 

Essential Cabinet Co 

Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. 

co CE ee 421 
Geisinger, A. F., Mfg. Co 

General Adhesive Mfg. Co 

NE PETE. nbsnacesecdsnes oarwesws 431 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 436 
Goes Lithopraphing Go. ......0scsccsseaveee 354 
Golding Mfg. Co 

Goss Printing Press Co 

Hacker Mfg. Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hammermill Paper Co 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co 

Hellmuth, Charles 

Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co 

SSI EIR. ob5s00rsc suas sncseswescees 319 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co 
SDS: oben chasbkxisesasenseseesane 357 
International Association of Electrotypers 
Intertype Corporation 

Jobson Printing Co 

Johnson Perfection Burner Co 
Kastens, Henry 

Kidder Press Co 

Kimble Electric Co 

King, Albert B., & Co 

King Card Co 

Laclede Mfg. Co 

LaMonte, George, & Son 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery C 

Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry 
Leiman Bros. 

Levey, 

Liberty Folder Co 

Linograph Co. 

Ludlow Typograph Co 

McCain Bros. Mfg. Co 
McLaurin-Jones Co. 

““M” School of Printing 
Margach Mfg. Co 

Matrix Re-Shaper Co 

Mechanical Chalk Relief Overlay Process 
Megill, Edw. L 

Meisel Press Mfg. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co 
Miehle Prtg. Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mittag & Volger 

Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co 
Mohr Lino-Saw Co 

Monitor Controller Co 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
Murphy, Jos. E., Co 

ee sa Ca aS eer i 
National Announcement Association 
National Machine Co 

Nechtel, Herbert Carl 

Neenah Paper Co 

New Advance Machinery Co 


Redington, F. B., Co 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 
Rose Co. 


Royal Electrotype Co 

Scott, Walter, & Co 

Seybold Machine Co 

Sinclair & Valentine Co 

Sloan, W. H., Co 

Southworth Machine Co 

Stafford Engraving Co 

Stephens, Sam’l, & Wickersham Quoin Co... 
Stiles, Chas. L 


Stokes & Smith Co 
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Strathmore Paper Co 

Swart, Geo. R., & Co 

Thaler System 

Thomson, John, Press Co 
Three-in-One Truck Co 
Type-Hi Corporation 

United Printing Machinery Co 
Vandercook, R. O 

Want Advertisements 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co 

Western States Envelope Co 
Weston, Byron, Co 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Whitaker Paper Co 

White, James, Paper Co 
White Mfg. Co 

Wiggins, John B., Co 
Wing’s, Chauncey, Sons 

Wood & Nathan Co 

Wood Flong Corporation 
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